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LIFE  OF 

DAVID    LLOYD    GEORGE 

CHAPTER    I 

childhood's  days 

There  still  lingers  in  many  districts  and  among  all  classes 
a  superstitious  belief  in  signs  and  omens,  especially  in 
matters  relating  to  the  great  mysteries  of  birth  and  death. 
The  Scottish  poet  Burns  tells  us  that  at  his  birth  the 
"  gossip  keekit  in  his  loof,"  preliminary  to  her  forecast 
of  his  life's  career. 

In  the  poor  home  at  Chorlton-on-Medlock  "  the  gossip  " 
was  not  wanting.  The  maternity  nurse,  who  was  in 
attendance  on  that  seventeenth  day  of  January,  1863, 
when  David  Lloyd  George  was  born,  was,  like  the  father, 
impressed  with  the  "  fine  curly  hair  "  of  the  babe.  Hold- 
ing him  in  her  arms  she  exclaimed  enthusiastically  :  "A 
child  that  has  such  beautiful  waves  in  his  hair  will  easily 
make  his  living  in  two  countries."  That  this  dictum 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  mother  was  evident 
from  her  frequent  references  to  it,  and  from  the  fact  that 
she  invariably  recalled  it  at  every  upward  movement  in 
the  career  of  her  gifted  son. 

It  lies  beyond  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  determine 
whether  the  delineation  of  destiny  can  be  discerned  either 
in  the  curl  of  the  hair  or  in  the  shape  of  the  lines  on  the 
hand.  The  credentials  of  psychometry  for  a  place  among 
the  applied  sciences  may  rank  no  higher  than  those  of 
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palmistry  or  of  phrenology  ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that,  forty  years  after  the  prognostication  made  by  the 
nurse,  the  late  W.  T.  Stead  sought  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
a  lock  of  his  hair  "  for  scientific  rather  than  sentimental 
reasons."  Mr.  Stead  dispatched  it  to  a  lady  who  claimed 
to  be  able  to  delineate  from  a  wisp  of  hair  the  character 
of  the  person  from  whose  head  it  had  been  cut.  Mr.  Stead 
vouchsafed  at  the  time  that  the  lady  had  no  indication 
whatever  as  to  identity.  In  due  time  the  desired  delinea- 
tion was  sent  to  the  versatile  journalist. 

"  This  is  the  character,"  it  ran,  "  of  a  shrewd,  resourceful  man,  with 
distinct  individuality,  and  a  mind  pervaded  by  a  strong  sense  of  what 
is  practicable  and  likely  to  yield  most  satisfactory  results.     He  is  one 
to  turn  circumstances  of  every  kind  to  suit  his  purposes,  being  rarely 
baffled  by  opposing  conditions,  or,  if  so,  his  keenness  and  tact  are 
sufficient  even  to  utilise  opposition  by  making  it  in  some  way  subservient 
in  the  end,  so  that  others  are  startled  by  discovering  that  barriers  have 
been  made  into  stepping-stones.     He  exercises  considerable  foresight, 
and,  although  naturally  disposed  to  impulsiveness,  is  not  one  to  pre- 
cipitate  matters   which   delay  might   improve ;     he   looks   ahead   and 
forecasts  finalities.    There  is  a  diplomatic  caution,  as  well  as  love  of 
enterprise.     He  is  almost  sure  to  succeed,  because  he  does  not  under- 
take anything  until  he  has  sounded  and  sifted  the  ground  it  stands  on. 
He  has  much  progressive  energy  and  a  somewhat  restless  spirit,  never 
content  unless  pursuing  some  object  or  aim,  although  not  impatient  so 
long  as  the  desired  end  looms  favourably  ahead.    Such  a  man  could  not 
live  and  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel,  nor  be  content  with  a  subordinate 
position  ;  he  must  be  prominent  among  his  compeers ;   he  can  wield  the 
pen  to  convince  and  persuade,  to  elucidate  facts  or  to  idealise  them ;  he 
has  ability  to  express  himself  vocally ;  to  carry  his  point  by  clearly  making 
its  value  evident.    If  called  upon  to  serve  his  country,  he  would  not 
falter,  but  would  only  do  so  according  to  his  own  views  and  convictions, 
nor  be  led  by  any  party's  dictum.-    He  can  keep  close  counsel,  and  learn 
a  great  deal,  without  disclosing  aught  he  deems  it  diplomatic  to  conceal. 
He  would  gain  importance  step  by  step,  and  precede  those  who  might 
expect  to  be  foremost  ere  they  were  aware  of  it.     He  has  a  kind  of  kingly 
power,  for,  while  admitting  many  to  counsel,  he  commands  their  respect, 
if  not  homage.     He  is  sensitive  by  natural  feeling,  clinging  fondly  to 
home  ties,  yet  ready  to  travel  in  far  lands  if  duty  or  inclination  prompt. 
He  does  not  forget  his  promises  nor  make  them  lightly.     He  knows  how 
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to  direct  business  affairs,  and  can  keep  others  at  their  posts.  His  mind 
has  deep  reflective  power ;  he  ponders  closely  the  problems  of  life,  and 
enters  the  vast  fields  of  science  and  philosophy.  He  would  not  surrender 
his  rights,  nor  allow  any  infringement  of  them ;  he  has  a  full  amount 
of  independence.  He  observes  closely  and  critically,  forming  unbiassed 
opinions  on  every  subject."  * 

Alike  in  regard  to  the  prediction  of  the  nurse  and  the 
delineation  of  "  the  country  girl,"  as  Mr.  Stead  described 
her,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  for  once  the  curl  of 
the  hair  proved  a  remarkably  true  indication  of  destiny. 

Although  in  the  manoeuvre  of  circumstances  the 
birth  of  the  most  representative  Welshman  of  his  age 
occurred  upon  English  soil,  it  was  not  long  before  he  was 
given  the  opportunity  of  breathing  the  air  of  the  little 
land  which,  as  he  often  declares,  he  loves  best  of  all. 

For  some  time  previous  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  birth 
the  thoughts  of  his  parents  had  been  turning  fondly  in 
the  direction  of  their  homeland.  They  found  the  smoke 
of  Lancashire  towns  extremely  trying.  "  Neither  of  us 
could  hold  out  long  without  pure  air,"  wrote  the  father 
in  regard  to  himself  and  his  wife.  The  appointment  as 
head  of  a  school  in  Manchester,  which  William  George 
had  secured,  mainly  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr. 
Morell,  an  Inspector  of  Schools,  who  had  been  favourably 
impressed  with  his  work  and  character,  was  purely  tem- 
porary, and  already  considerations  of  health  were  such 
as  to  make  it  imperative  that  he  should  exchange  the 
scholastic  profession,  with  its  long  hours  in  the  close  atmo- 
sphere of  an  ill-ventilated  school-house,  for  the  open  air 
and  an  outdoor  life. 

Earlier  in  his  career  he  had  admonished  his  brother 
upon  "  the  folly  of  spending  the  whole  of  one's  life  with 
one's  nose  in  the  soil."  But  his  own  experiences  of  the 
scholastic  life — the  failure  of  his  effort  to  establish  an 
advanced  school  at  Haverfordwest,  followed  by  the  trying 

*  Review  of  Reviews,  Vol.  xxx.,  p.  369. 
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time  which  he  had  undergone  as  the  master  of  an  elementary 
school  at  Newchurch,  had  sufficed  to  disillusion  him  and 
to  lead  back  his  thoughts  and  desires  to  life  on  the  soil. 
"  My  temperament,"  he  wrote,  "  is  such  that  I  would 
rather  be  the  master  of  workpeople  than  their  servant." 

Just  at  the  time  when  his  temporary  engagement  at 
Manchester  was  running  to  its  close,  there  came  to  him 
the  opportunity  of  purchasing  the  lease  of  a  small  farm, 
known  as  Bwlford,  near  the  town  of  Haverfordwest  in 
the  county  of  Pembroke.  And  there,  along  with  his  wife 
and  two  children,  he  settled  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1863.  It  is  one  of  the  family  traditions  that  although 
William  George  relinquished  the  life  of  a  schoolmaster, 
the  student  was  in  no  way  lost.  His  passion  for  reading 
continued  with  unabated  force,  and  each  day's  tasks 
alternated  between  manual  toil  and  mental  studies. 
Within  the  domain  of  the  little  farm,  books  shared  with 
agricultural  implements  the  distinction  of  being  necessary 
requisites,  and  however  hard  the  day's  toil,  no  day  ended 
without  seeing  the  schoolmaster-farmer  deep  in  his  books. 

The  hearth  was  rarely  free  from  carking  care  or  from 
the  black  shadows  of  domestic  anxiety.  Their  little  son 
was  little  more  than  a  year  old  when  he  was  laid  aside 
with  an  attack  of  croup  which  was  so  severe  that  for  some 
days  his  life  was  despaired  of.  There  recently  passed  away 
in  the  county  of  Pembroke  a  leading  medical  practitioner 
who  was  never  weary  of  claiming  the  credit  of  having 
saved  the  child's  life. 

The  Angel  of  Death,  baulked  in  its  first  attempt  to 
break  the  little  family  circle,  returned  again  a  few  months 
later.  As  the  result  of  a  severe  attack  of  pneumonia, 
following  in  the  trail  of  a  chill  caught  while  gardening  on 
a  damp  day,  William  George  was  taken  away  after  only 
a  few  days'  illness.  The  young  wife  was  left  a  widow, 
and  the  two  wee  bairns  were  deprived  of  a  father's  tender 
care  just  at  the  time  when  they  needed  it  most ;    while 


The  Home  at  Llanystumdwy  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  boyhood,  with  his 

Uncle's  workshop  on  the  left 


i 


The   Home  in  Pembrokeshire,  where  Mr.  Lloyd  George  spent  his  early 
childhood,  and  where  his  father  died 
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the  burden  of  anxiety  was  made  still  heavier  by  the  birth, 
shortly  afterwards,  of  a  posthumous  son  to  whom  was 
given  his  father's  name — William  George. 

Happily  there  is  amid  all  the  dire  circumstances  of 
life  an  overseeing  and  benign  Providence  "  who  tempers 
the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb."  In  her  great  sorrow  the 
bereaved  widow  instinctively  turned  to  her  bachelor 
brother,  Mr.  Richard  Lloyd,  who  was  still  living  at  the  old 
home  in  the  little  village  of  Llanystumdwy  in  Carnarvon- 
shire, where  he  worked  as  a  shoemaker  in  succession  to 
his  father. 

Even  in  these  times,  with  their  marked  facilities 
in  the  way  of  rapid  locomotion,  the  journey  from  Car- 
narvonshire to  Pembrokeshire  is  long  and  wearisome. 
It  comprises  within  its  ambit  half  the  counties  of  Wales, 
and  it  means  a  whole  day's  travelling.  Fifty  years  ago 
there  were  no  such  travelling  facilities  as  now  exist. 
On  some  portions  of  the  journey  there  was  no  railway, 
and  even  in  districts  where  railway  communication  had 
been  established,  the  arrangements  for  the  comfort  of 
travellers  were  of  the  most  crude  and  primitive  kind. 
No  sooner,  however,  did  Richard  Lloyd  hear  of  his  sister's 
bereavement  than  he  immediately  set  out  for  the  homestead 
in  Pembrokeshire,  where,  arriving  at  the  end  of  a  long 
and  wearisome  journey,  after  two  full  days'  constant 
travelling,  he  at  once  shouldered  the  burden  of  her  anxieties. 
With  that  insight  into  the  practical  which  is  a  veritable 
instinct  with  him,  he  realised  the  impossibility  of  his 
widowed  sister,  burdened  as  she  was  with  the  constant 
care  of  her  young  children,  sustaining  the  responsibilities 
involved  in  the  oversight  and  direction  of  the  little  farm, 
and  he  offered  to  share  with  them  his  own  little  home  in 
Carnarvonshire. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  welcome  such  an  offer 
was  to  Mrs.  George.  She  had  been  living  among  strangers 
at  a  time  when  the  line  of  demarcation  between  North 
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and  South  was  much  more  deep  and  real  than  it  has  been 
during  these  later  years,  and  it  was  natural  that  she  should 
pine  for  the  old  home,  the  old  friends,  and  all  the  old 
familiar  landmarks.  Even  more  determining  was  her 
well-grounded  feeling  that  in  the  difficult  task  of  bringing 
up  her  children,  and  of  equipping  them  for  the  stern  realities 
of  life,  she  could  have  no  truer  helper  than  her  brother, 
in  whose  wisdom  she  had  learnt  to  place  implicit  trust. 
The  generous  offer  was  therefore  readily  accepted,  and 
shortly  after  the  funeral  of  Mr.  William  George,  the 
furniture  and  household  effects,  as  well  as  the  agricultural 
implements,  of  the  little  farm  were  sold  by  public  auction 
on  the  patch  of  green  in  front  of  the  house. 

At  that  time  David  was  just  a  little  over  two  years 
old,  but  he  retains  to  this  day  the  most  vivid  memories 
of  the  sale,  and  the  feelings  of  resentment  which  took 
possession  of  his  little  sister  and  himself  as  they  beheld 
the  various  articles  of  furniture,  so  dear  and  familiar  to 
them,  dumped  together  in  a  medley  in  the  open  air  and 
handed  over  to  various  individuals  in  the  crowd.  He 
remembers  further  how  he  and  his  sister  stuck  pebbles 
under  the  gate  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  keep  the 
strangers  from  carrying  away  the  furniture  of  their  home. 
This  is  the  earliest  of  his  memories,  and  so  deep  was 
the  impression  made  that  on  his  return  to  Bwlford, 
forty-five  years  later,  he  instantly  marked  the  changes 
that  had  occurred  in  the  intervening  years.  "  The 
front  gate,"  he  exclaimed,  "  used  to  be  a  green  folding 
gate."  He  was  right,  as  the  tenant  readily  admitted. 
The  gate  that  had  so  long  done  duty  in  front  of  the  little 
farm  was  a  green  folding  gate,  but  it  had  been  replaced 
by  a  larger  and  a  more  serviceable  gate  only  some  months 
previously. 

The  little  village  of  Llanystumdwy,  where  Mr.  Richard 
Lloyd  brought  his  widowed  sister  and  her  children — 
henceforth  to  be  the  first  charge  upon  his  care  and  slender 
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income — is  situated  in  an  amphitheatre  of  sharply  out- 
lined mountains,  with  sheer  and  rugged  precipices,  which 
from  time  immemorial  have  been  known  as  Creigiau 
Eryri — the  Crags  of  the  Eagles,  a  name  which  tells  of  a 
time  when  the  king  of  birds  had  his  home  upon  its 
inaccessible  cliffs. 

Ancient  traditions  and  legends  have  clustered  thickly 
around  the  mountains  and  valleys  here.  We  are  told 
that  once  upon  a  time  Vortigern,  King  of  Britain,  was 
hard  beset  by  his  foes  and  in  danger  of  his  life.  By  the 
advice  of  his  wizards  he  wandered  over  Wales  seeking 
for  a  spot  on  which  to  erect  a  stronghold  where  he  might 
be  able  to  defend  himself,  and  at  last  he  came  to  Mount 
Eryri,  which,  by  reason  of  its  natural  strength,  exactly 
suited  his  purpose.  What  befell  in  the  carrying  out  of 
his  scheme  is  best  told  in  the  lines  of  a  present-day  poet*  : 

Prince  Vortigern — so  run  the  ancient  tales — 
A  stronghold  sought  to  build  in  wildest  Wales ; 
But  some  fell  Power  frustrated  each  assay, 
And  nightly  wrecked  the  labours  of  the  day, 
Till  Merlin  came,  and  bade  the  builders  all, 
Beneath  the  escarped  and  many-bastioned  wall, 
Dig  deep,  and  lo,  two  dragons,  o'er  whose  lair 
Nothing  secure  might  rise,  lay  sleeping  there. 

One  of  the  dragons  was  white,  the  other  red,  and  Merlin 
in  his  prophecies  to  the  King  likened  the  white  dragon 
to  the  Saxons  who  had  gained  a  foothold  in  the  land  ; 
but  the  red  signified  the  race  of  Britain,  and  so  it  is  that 
to  this  day  the  red  dragon  is  the  emblem  of  Wales. 

Llewarch  Brydydd  y  Moch,  the  accredited  bard  to 
Prince  Llywelyn  ap  Iorwerth,  in  the  year  1200  a.d.,  declared : 
"  Druids  have  foretold  that  great  heroes  shall  arise  from 
the  race  of  the  Eagles  of  Eryri " — a  prediction  that  has 
materialised,  time  and  again,  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 
It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  single  out  another  district 

*  William  Watson. 
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in  the  Principality  which  has  played  a  more  heroic  part 
in  Welsh  history.  It  formed  an  integral  portion  of  the 
old  Cymric  kingdom  of  Gwynedd — the  kingdom  which 
offered  the  most  stubborn  resistance  to  the  armed  forces 
of  the  Norman  invader,  and  which  fought  hardest  for  the 
independence  of  Wales.  Nowhere  is  the  soil  so  laden 
with  the  dust  of  the  old  Cymric  chieftains,  nowhere  are 
their  memories  so  reverently  cherished. 

Half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
first  set  foot  in  Llanystumdwy.  The  intervening  years 
have  been  momentous  and  epochal  in  the  development  of 
the  world's  civilisation.  New  forces  have  been  discovered 
and  pressed  into  the  service  of  mankind  in  a  manner  and 
to  a  degree  which  would  have  savoured  of  the  miraculous 
to  the  men  of  other  days.  Yet  the  tranquillity  of  the  little 
village  has  remained  undisturbed  by  the  advancing  civi- 
lisation, and  its  peacefulness  is  still  unbroken  by  the  sound 
of  the  steam  whistle.  Its  nearest  point  of  connection 
with  the  great  world  beyond  is  to  be  found  at  Criccieth, 
a  quiet  little  watering-place,  some  two  miles  away,  where 
a  railway  track  exists,  and  where  the  English  tongue  is 
spoken  during  the  summer  season. 

The  village  is  typically  Welsh  in  its  outstanding  features. 
It  has  one  elementary  school,  in  close  association  with  the 
Parish  Church,  but  its  main  buildings  are  the  Noncon- 
formist chapels,  within  whose  walls  the  great  bulk  of  its 
population  worship  regularly  every  Sunday.  The  home  of 
Richard  Lloyd  was  a  one-storeyed  house  at  the  head  of  a 
row  of  smaller  houses  abutting  on  the  road  to  Criccieth. 
A  signboard  over  the  front  door  bore  the  words  "  Richard 
Lloyd,  Gwneuthwrwr " — the  Welsh  equivalent  for  shoe- 
maker— while  underneath,  after  the  custom  of  village 
shoemakers  in  those  days,  were  painted  a  boot  and  a 
top-boot  in  illustration  of  the  craft  plied  within. 

On  September  3rd,  1866,  David  Lloyd  George  was 
taken  to  the  village  school,  and  his  name  recorded  in  the 
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admission  register.  At  that  time  he  was  only  three  years 
and  seven  months  old.  To  understand  the  reason  of  his 
commencing  school  at  so  early  an  age  one  has  only  to 
remember  that  in  a  small  village  community,  where  the 
general  income  was  slender,  and  where  every  mother 
was  necessarily  the  maid- of -all- work  in  her  own  home, 
the  elementary  school  was  a  kind  of  creche  where  the 
youngest  children  could  be  kept  out  of  harm's  way.  A 
reference  to  the  admission  register  shows  that  David 
Lloyd  George  was  only  one  of  a  number  of  children  in 
the  school  whose  respective  ages  fell  short  of  four  years. 
The  entries  in  the  register  and  the  log  book  of  that 
period* — so  fully  and  so  carefully  made  by  the  school- 
master himself — furnish  us  with  a  clear  insight  into  the 
general  circumstances  of  the  pupils  as  well  as  into  the 
daily  conditions  amid  which  the  school  was  conducted. 
In  the  register,  one  column  describes  the  occupation  of 
the  parents,  while  another  is  headed  Reason  for  Pupil's 
Withdrawal  from  School.  In  the  former  column  no 
less  than  a  third  of  the  entries  are  that  of  Labourer. 
There  are  several  entries  of  Farmer,  while  the  other  de- 
scriptions include  Mariner,  Policeman,  Bailiff,  Publican, 
Miller,  Mason  and  Carpenter.  In  the  column  assigned 
to  Reasons  for  Withdrawal  from  School,  the  most  fre- 
quent is  "Left  for  service."  That  fact  is  significant.  It 
tells  of  a  hard  and  strenuous  existence,  and  the  necessity 
laid  upon  the  children  to  seek  a  livelihood  at  the  earliest 
possible  age.  "  Gone  to  sea  "  is  another  entry  that  fre- 
quently appears.  In  scanning  those  old  records  one  comes 
across  some  delightful  illustrations  of  the  frankness  so 
inherent  in  the  old  type  of  schoolmaster.  "  Too  idle  to 
attend  "  is  one  entry,  while  another  is  the  implied  indict- 
ment,   "  Left   to  play   with   another  child."     Of  the  530 

*  The  Author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  T.  Griffiths,  the  present  Head  Master  of  the 
school  at  Llanystumdwy,  for  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  old  register  and 
the  log  book,  which  date  back  to  the  time  when  Mr.  I^loyd  George  first  entered  as 
a  pupil. 
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pupils  who  passed  through  the  school  between  the  years 
1862  and  1881,  a  full  record  is  made,  in  the  register, 
not  only  of  the  age  of  each  pupil  at  the  time  of  admission, 
of  the  occupation  of  the  parents,  and  of  the  cause  for 
subsequent  withdrawal  from  school,  but,  also,  of  the 
date  when  each  successive  standard  was  entered,  and  of 
the  progress  made  at  various  stages  in  the  curriculum. 

Equally  interesting  are  the  entries  in  the  log  book. 
The  following  are  extracts  from  the  records  of  the  year 
1868,  when  David  Lloyd  George  was  in  the  infants' 
class  :    • 

January  8th. — Fair  attendance,  though  the  severe  frost  detains  the 
youngest  at  home; 

January  13th. — Very  wet,  but  fair  attendance — some  of  the  children 
abusing  each  other  in  returning  home  in  the  afternoon — parents  send 
notes  to  complain. 

January  14th. — Extremely    wet — those    complained    of     as    above 

absent  to-day. 

January  30th. — Most  stormy  weather,  so  that  but  few  venture  out.- 

February  6th. — Children  trespassing  in  playing — had  to  warn  them 
against  doing  so. 

February  10th. — Three  admitted  to  school  for  a  short  period — being 
grown-up  persons. 

February  18th. — Weather  bitterly  cold — attendance  less — two  playing 
truant,  one  because  he  had  been  removed  from  his  place  in  the  morning 
for  talking,  and  the  other  was  afraid  because  he  had  beaten  some  children 
in  the  dinner  hour  with  holly  over  their  hands  and  faces. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  there  occurs  the  follow- 
ing entry  :  "  Dismissed  boy  from  school  for  using  bad 
language,  but  promised  to  receive  him  back  on  publicly 
expressing  his  sorrow  never  to  do  it  again."  These  extracts 
serve  to  give  us  an  insight  into  the  daily  routine  of  the 
little  school  as  well  as  into  the  character  of  its  master. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  paid 
tribute  in  public  to  the  memory  of  David  Evans  as  "  one 
who  was  a  great  schoolmaster."  A  native  of  Carnar- 
vonshire,  David    Evans    was    trained    for   the  scholastic 
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profession  at  the  Carnarvon  Church  Training  College,  and 
after  serving  for  short  periods  in  National  schools  at 
Towyn  and  Llandovery,  he  was  appointed  in  1859  to  the 
head-mastership  of  the  National  School  at  Llanystumdwy, 
a  position  which  he  occupied  for  twenty-eight  years  until 
his  death,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one,  in  July,  1887. 

The  periodical  reports  of  the  school  inspectors  for  the 
district  testify  to  the  high  repute  which  Evans  achieved 
as  a  teacher.  His  general  knowledge  was  admittedly 
far  above  that  of  the  average  elementary  schoolmaster 
of  his  time.  Narrow  though  his  sphere  might  be,  his  zest 
for  learning  knew  no  restriction.  To  the  end  of  his  days 
he  displayed  all  the  zeal  and  instinct  of  a  student.  He 
was  an  excellent  scholar  in  both  Latin  and  Greek,  and  to 
his  knowledge  of  the  classics  he  added  a  passion  for  the 
study  of  astronomy  and  of  law.  His  wisdom  and  judg- 
ment gave  him  a.  place  in  the  daily  life  of  the  community 
as  striking  and  as  vital  as  that  of  the  "  dominie  "  etched 
with  such  sympathetic  skill  in  the  pages  of  Scottish  romance. 
It  was  to  him  that  the  parents  turned  for  advice  in  regard 
to  the  future  of  their  children,  and  on  his  word  hinged  the 
career  of  many  a  village  lad.  It  was  a  common  observa- 
tion, even  among  the  Churchmen  in  the  district,  that  it 
was  the  schoolmaster  rather  than  the  parson  who  was 
sought  after  in  times  of  difficulty. 

Kind-hearted  by  nature  as  David  Evans  was,  and  ready 
at  all  times  to  be  of  service  to  his  neighbours,  he  was 
none  the  less  a  strict  disciplinarian  within  the  precincts 
of  his  school.  He  meted  out  corporal  punishment  when 
considerations  of  discipline  so  demanded.  He  would 
"  turn  the  blind  eye  "  to  a  first  offence,  but  if  leniency 
failed  his  anger  would  be  manifest,  and  the  cane  would 
be  wielded  with  vigour.  Many  are  the  stories  told  of  the 
way  in  which  he  used  to  chastise  big  country  yokels  for 
breach  of  conduct  within  the  school  walls.  One  of  his 
peculiarities  was  to  throw  his  cane  on  to  the  slate  of  a 
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delinquent,  who  had  perforce  to  bring  it  back  to  the 
desk,  there  to  experience  its  stinging  properties  with  never 
a  word  of  explanation  or  excuse  on  the  part  of  either 
master  or  pupil.  Even  the  "  grown-up  persons,"  referred 
to  in  the  entries  in  the  log  book,  dreaded  the  ebullition 
of  the  master's  anger. 

Among  those  who  received  their  early  tuition  under 
the  direction  of  David  Evans  there  is  a  consensus  of 
opinion  that  he  was  invariably  at  his  best  in  the  Scripture 
lessons,  which  were  given  regularly  each  morning.  He 
had  a  passionate  fondness  for  the  stirring  historical  inci- 
dents in  the  Old  Testament,  which  he  would  narrate  with 
such  dramatic  force  and  fervour  as  to  hold  the  children 
spellbound.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  still  recalls  the  thrilling 
manner  in  which  the  old  schoolmaster  used  to  describe 
the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  by  Abraham.  In  his  outstretched 
hand  he  would  hold  the  cane  as  typifying  the  sacrificial 
knife,  and  this  at  the  crucial  moment  would  suddenly  be 
dropped  to  the  ground  with  a  crash  that  reverberated 
throughout  the  room  where  his  juvenile  audience  sat  in 
breathless  awe.  In  the  light  of  subsequent  years  it  can 
be  readily  understood  that  to  these  dramatic  narratives 
of  Old  Testament  scenes  there  was  no  more  attentive 
listener  than  David  Lloyd  George.  They  were  his  first 
lessons  in  the  histrionic  art — the  first  appeal  to  that 
dramatic  instinct  which  is  so  deeply  embedded  in  his 
nature. 

The  various  entries  in  the  register  against  the  name 
of  David  Lloyd  George  mark  out  a  clear  trail  of  his  progress 
in  the  school,  and  it  is  significant  to  find  that  on  the  occasion 
of  his  transference  from  the  infants'  department  he  was 
placed  at  once  in  the  second  standard,  on  the  ground  that 
already  his  knowledge  and  mental  acquirements  were 
such  as  to  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the  first.  This  occurred 
in  July,  1 87 1,  and  each  succeeding  July — the  time  of 
the  annual  inspection — saw  his  advent  to  a  higher  standard, 
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until,  in  the  year  1876,  he  reached  the  seventh — the  highest 
in  the  curriculum  of  elementary  schools. 

At  that  time  there  were  none  of  the  educational  ad- 
vantages, in  the  way  of  intermediate  schools  and  special 
bursaries,  now  within  the  reach  of  the  pupils  of  every 
elementary  school.  In  the  seventies  the  village  school 
was  an  educational  cul-de-sac.  It  led  to  no  higher  educa- 
tional plane,  and  there  was  no  alternative  for  any  pupil, 
anxious  to  secure  as  much  educational  equipment  as 
possible,  than  to  remain  in  the  school  beyond  the 
period  prescribed  in  the  regulations.  Fortunately  the 
school  at  Llanystumdwy,  though  sadly  handicapped  in 
many  ways,  had  in  its  head  master  one  who  was  specially 
qualified  to  conduct  the  senior  pupils  on  an  advanced 
course.  In  addition  to  his  knowledge  of  the  classics,  he 
was  proficient  in  mathematics,  and  was  thus  able  to  give 
special  tuition  in  advanced  arithmetic  and  algebra. 
Accordingly,  when  David  Lloyd  George  had  attained  his 
fourteenth  year,  David  Evans  readily  agreed  to  constitute 
a  special  class,  designated  in  the  register  as  "Ex  VII., " 
for  his  benefit  and  that  of  two  other  pupils,  one  of  whom 
had  already  set  his  heart  upon  entering  the  Nonconformist 
ministry.  These  three  pupils  sat  at  a  table  in  close 
proximity  to  the  head  master's  desk  so  as  to  enable  him 
to  keep  in  constant  touch  with  them.  Day  after  day  he 
gave  them  tuition  in  Latin,  but  it  was  in  mathematics 
that  they  were  made  to  feel  the  strain.  He  would  set 
them  a  number  of  difficult  problems,  and  award  the  highest 
marks  to  the  boy  who  first  handed  in  the  correct  solutions. 
This  brought  about  a  spirit  of  keen  rivalry,  and  David 
soon  gained  a  reputation  for  quickness  at  "  sums,"  for, 
more  often  than  not,  his  was  the  first  slate  handed  in. 

And  here  one  may  interpolate  the  reminiscences  of 
one  of  his  school  contemporaries.* 

*  Specially  contributed  to  this  volume  by  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  now  a  gardener 
at  Portmadoc,  but  formerly  of  Nantyglyn,  Iylanystumdwy. 
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"  I  attended  the  school  at  Llanystumdwy  at  the 
time  when  David  Lloyd  George  commenced  his  education 
there.  He  was  known  among  his  school  associates  as 
David  Lloyd,  and  he  and  I  were  for  some  time  together 
in  the  same  class.  As  the  result  of  some  special  task 
assigned  to  us,  three  of  us  were  forthwith  promoted  to  a 
higher  class,  so  that  for  the  remainder  of  my  school  days 
I  was  no  longer  in  the  same  class  as  the  future  Chancellor. 
In  his  early  years  at  school  David  Lloyd  was  not  so  quick 
a  learner  as  some  of  his  class-mates.  I  distinctly  recall 
that  some  of  these — notably  Humphrey  of  the  Mill,  Bob 
of  the  Little  Mill  (now  a  tutor  at  Oxford,  I  believe),  and 
David  Owen,  Braich-y-Sant,  were  quicker  than  he  was 
in  some  respects,  but  undoubtedly  David  Lloyd  surpassed 
them  in  general  knowledge.  He  was  always  to  the  fore 
in  geography  and  in  arithmetic,  and  he  was  especially 
strong  in  practice  sums.  His  weakest  point  was  his 
penmanship,  which  his  companions  used  to  characterise 
as  '  crows'-feet.'  In  his  early  years  he  was  not  as  devoted 
to  outdoor  games  as  is  suggested  in  some  quarters.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  quite  a  bookworm.  After  tea  he 
would  remain  in  the  house  poring  over  books  and  especially 
the  Scriptures,  under  the  direction  of  his  uncle,  while  the 
rest  of  us  would  be  indulging  in  games.  Herein  lies  the 
real  secret  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  ease  with  which  he  is  able  to  weave  Biblical  refer- 
ences into  the  texture  of  his  speeches.  He  draws  upon 
those  resources  which  he  garnered,  evening  after  evening, 
in   the  days  of  his  boyhood. 

"  Even  in  those  early  years,  there  was  something  in  his 
demeanour  which  marked  him  out  from  among  his  asso- 
ciates after  the  manner  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren.  I  and 
most  of  the  children  usually  carried  only  one  book  to  and 
from  school,  but  he  would  always  have  a  whole  bundle 
under  his  arm,  and  he  walked  as  if  conscious  of  a  future 
destiny.     He  carried  the  books  always  under  the   same 
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arm,  and  unwittingly  he  contracted  the  habit  of  drooping 
his  head — a  characteristic  which  earned  for  him  from  some 
of  the  children  the  sobriquet  of  '  Old  Methodist.'  I  cannot 
remember  his  being  punished  at  any  time  by  the  old 
schoolmaster,  David  Evans.  I  distinctly  recall  that  his 
demeanour  was  always  one  of  marked  quietness." 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  school  at 
Llanystumdwy  was  a  National  school — founded  for  the 
purpose  of  inculcating  the  Creed  and  Catechism  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  as  well  as  for  dispensing  the  rudiments 
of  education,  to  the  children  of  Churchman  and  Noncon- 
formist alike.  Every  Church  school,  it  has  been  said, 
should  have  two  doors — the  one  opening  from  the  road 
without,  through  which  every  child  should  be  free  to  enter, 
and  the  other  opening  direct  into  the  Church  itself,  so  as 
to  constitute  the  school  a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  vestibule. 
The  founders  of  the  Llanystumdwy  school,  setting  them- 
selves to  realise  this  ideal,  strove  hard  to  make  it  an  integral 
part  of  the  parish  church.  "  There  were  not  half  a  dozen 
Church  children  in  the  school,"  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has 
declared  in  reference  to  his  own  schooldays,  "  but  all  the 
atmosphere  and  the  government  of  the  school  were  of  the 
Church."  On  reference  to  the  school  curriculum  for  re- 
ligious teaching  one  finds  that,  under  the  heading  of 
"Church  History,"  the  children  were  required  to  be 
versed  "  in  the  history  of  the  principal  events  of  the 
Church — its  teachings,  government,  rites  and  ceremonies, 
during  the  first  two  centuries."  Moreover,  to  each  class 
there  was  assigned  a  definite  course,  scheduled  as  follows  : 

ist  Class. — To  be  able  to  repeat  and  to  write  the  whole  of  the  Cate- 
chism, with  an  intelligible  knowledge  of  its  meaning. 

2nd  Class. — To  be  able  to  repeat  as  far  as  the  portions  concerning  the 
Sacrament,  and  to  write  the  Creed. 

3rd  Class. — To  be  able  to  repeat  to  the  end  of  the  Commandments. 

4th  Class. — To  be  able  to  repeat  to  the  end  of  the  Creed. 

5th  Class. — To  be  able  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
Creed. 


2 — C 
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David  Lloyd  George,  in  ascending  from  class  to  class, 
became  proficient  in  the  prescribed  course  of  each  suc- 
cessive grade.  To  quote  his  own  words  :  "I  was  especially 
strong  in  the  Catechism,  in  which  I  usually  got  the  first 
place."  He  was  able  to  repeat  and  to  write  the  whole 
of  the  Catechism,  while  the  quickness  with  which  he 
replied  to  questions  proved  that  he  possessed  "  an  in- 
telligible knowledge  of  its  meaning." 

Coming  as  he  did  from  a  home  where  Nonconformity 
was  enthroned  as  the  highest  manifestation  of  the  Christian 
faith,  it  was  inevitable  that  with  increasing  powers  of 
discernment  he  should  find  himself  in  open  conflict  with 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  school.  The  conflict 
came  earlier  than  might  have  been  expected.  For  many 
years  it  was  the  custom  on  Ash  Wednesday  for  the  children 
at  the  Llanystumdwy  school  to  march  in  procession  to  the 
parish  church.  As  Lloyd  George  grew  in  years,  he  grew 
also  in  resentment  of  feeling  towards  the  Anglican  Church. 
For  him,  as  for  the  bulk  of  the  Nonconformists,  the  parish 
church  stood  as  the  symbol  of  forces  and  influences  bitterly 
hostile  to  the  chapels  which  they  attended.  Thus  he  felt 
no  remorse  in  quietly  slipping  away  into  the  surrounding 
woods,  along  with  his  companions,  when  the  scholars 
were  being  marshalled  in  the  playground  preparatory  to 
walking  in  procession  to  the  parish  church.  On  one 
occasion  David  espied  a  school  companion  clad  in  his 
Sunday  suit,  ready  with  others  to  undergo  the  touch  of 
the  episcopal  hand  for  confirmation  in  the  Anglican  Church. 
His  natural  abhorrence  of  the  proceeding  was  intensified 
by  the  fact  that  his  companion  was  "  a  Chapel  lad,"  and 
that  the  lad's  parents  had  given  their  consent  only  after 
personal  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  Vicar  and  the  school- 
master. But  Lloyd  George  was  resolved  that  the  lamb 
should  not  be  lured  out  of  the  Nonconformist  fold,  and 
he  urged  his  companion  to  break  through  the  ecclesiastical 
nets,  promising,  with  the  view  of  making  his  task  lighter, 
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to  play  truant  with  him  in  search  of  sport  in  the  woods. 
The  advice  was  accepted  :  both  Vicar  and  schoolmaster 
looked  in  vain  for  their  young  convert.  That  lad's  con- 
firmation never  took  place.  He  is  now  a  Calvinistic 
Methodist  deacon  in  a  little  country  chapel  in  the  heart 
of  Carnarvonshire,  and  he  is  ever  ready  to  confess  that  but 
for  Lloyd  George  the  current  of  his  life  would  have  flowed 
in  very  different  channels. 

A  more  stirring  incident  in  the  record  of  Lloyd  George's 
opposition  to  all  that  savoured  of  Anglicanism  was  his 
rebellion  over  the  recital  of  the  Creed.  In  the  calendar 
of  every  Church  school  in  the  Principality  there  was  a 
special  examination  by  Diocesan  inspectors  in  the  religious 
teaching  imparted  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year, 
especially  in  the  Church  Catechism  and  the  Creed.  In 
the  Llanystumdwy  school  this  Diocesan  inspection  was 
invested  with  a  greater  importance  than  the  more  practical 
visit  of  the  Government  inspectors,  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  customary  for  the  county  magnates  in 
the  neighbourhood,  together  with  the  Vicar  and  the  Squire 
of  the  parish,  to  attend.  In  this  way  they  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  for  themselves  the  full  justification  for 
their  financial  support.  On  the  day  preceding  the  annual 
event  it  was  the  custom  of  the  schoolmaster  to  urge  upon 
the  children  the  propriety  of  appearing  on  the  following 
day  in  their  "Sunday  best,"  a  request  that  was  faithfully 
carried  out.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  when  Mrs.  George 
was  busy  getting  everything  ready  for  the  children,  her 
brother's  indignation  flamed  forth.  He  expatiated  upon 
the  absurdity  and  even  the  wickedness  of  questioning  Non- 
conformist children  in  the  Church  Catechism.  He  reminded 
her  that  they  were  required  to  declare  that  their  names 
had  been  given  them  by  their  godfathers  and  their  god- 
mothers, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these  children 
had  never  had  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Moreover,  the 
children  were  taught  to  say  that  their  names  had  been 
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given  them  at  their  baptism,  "whereas  these  children,"  he 
exclaimed,  as  he  pointed  to  his  own  little  nephews,  "  have 
not  yet  been  baptised."  His  indignation  was  shared  by 
the  mother,  but  what  could  she  do  in  the  matter  ?  The 
quick  ear  of  the  elder  boy,  however,  caught  the  significance 
of  the  conversation.  That  night  Lloyd  George  lay  long 
awake,  planning  how  best  to  thwart  the  evils  which  he  had 
heard  his  uncle  so  graphically  describe,  and  next  morning 
he  was  up  early  with  a  definite  plan  of  campaign.  Gathering 
his  school  companions  around  him,  he  repeated  the  things 
which  he  had  heard  his  uncle  say,  and  with  that  touch 
of  magnetism,  which  was  to  become  one  of  his  most  charac- 
teristic traits,  he  persuaded  them  to  promise  that  on  no 
account  would  they  recite  the  Creed  or  make  the  responses 
in  the  Catechism.  In  due  time  the  children  were  com- 
manded to  repeat  the  Creed,  but,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  assembled  company,  not  a  voice  responded.  Sternly, 
and  with  his  wonted  note  of  authority,  the  head  master 
peremptorily  repeated  the  command.  Still  the  silence 
remained  unbroken.  Threat  followed  remonstrance,  but 
all  to  no  purpose  ;  the  whole  class  remained  obdurate. 
The  agonised  surprise  of  the  poor  schoolmaster  was  all 
too  obvious,  and  as  the  frowns  of  Vicar  and  Squire  were 
being  directed  against  him,  his  dejected  appearance  stirred 
a  warm-hearted  impulse  in  the  breast  of  William  George, 
who  blurted  out  "I  believe,"  and,  like  a  flock  of  sheep  fol- 
lowing their  leader,  the  rest  of  the  class  immediately  took 
up  the  chime  and  repeated  the  whole  Creed.  Only  one 
remained  dumb.  That  was  Lloyd  George.  His  lips  were 
compressed,  and  his  eyes  flashed  angrily  as  he  saw  how 
his  companions  had  broken  faith  and  deserted  his  standard. 
As  punishment  for  organising  the  revolt,  he  was  deprived 
of  the  good-conduct  prize  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  his,  but  no  sooner  was  the  school  dispersed  than  he 
gave  vent  to  his  feelings  by  administering  to  his  brother 
so  sound  a  thrashing  that   he  remembers  it   to  this  day. 
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Yet  the  apparent  failure  of  the  plot  was  but  the  prelude 
to  victory,  for  the  school  managers  thereafter  avoided  the 
possibility  of  an  open  clash  with  the  susceptibilities  of 
their  Nonconformist  pupils.  The  incident  may  well  be 
described  as  a  striking  illustration  of  the  adage  that  the 
child  is  father  of  the  man.  It  marks  the  first  flitting 
of  that  combative  spirit  which  has  made  Lloyd  George — 
as  Lord  Rosebery  so  aptly  said  on  one  occasion — "  the 
great  protagonist  of  Nonconformity." 


CHAPTER    II 

VILLAGE   LIFE 

Mr.  Richard  Lloyd  was  no  favourite  of  fortune.  Poor, 
where  all  were  poor,  he  knew  no  respite  from  the  toil  by 
which  he  supplied  the  needs  of  himself  and  those  whom 
he  had  succoured  in  the  hour  of  distress.  But  his  close 
and  methodical  attention  to  business,  combined  with  a 
rigid  economy,  served  to  raise  him  a  little  above  the  general 
level.  His  house  was  a  degree  larger  than  the  majority 
of  cottages  which  formed  the  village  of  Llanystumdwy, 
and  his  nephews  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
lads  in  the  village  who  wore  knickerbockers,  a  fashion 
which  in  those  days  represented  the  hall-mark  of  afflu- 
ence. Yet  even  in  that  humble  abode  the  fight  against 
poverty  was  hard  and  unceasing.  "  My  mother,"  to 
quote  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  own  testimony,  "  had  to  make 
a  hard  struggle  to  bring  up  her  children.  But  she  never 
complained,  and  never  spoke  of  her  struggles.  It  was 
not  until  long  after  that  we  were  able  to  appreciate  how 
fine  had  been  her  spirit  in  the  hard  task  of  bringing  up 
her  fatherless  children.  Our  bread  was  home-made.  We 
scarcely  ever  ate  fresh  meat,  and  I  remember  that  our 
greatest  luxury  was  half  an  egg  for  each  child  on  Sunday 
mornings."  Nor  has  Mr.  Lloyd  George  himself  ever  com- 
plained of  the  hardships  of  his  upbringing,  but  the  recol- 
lection has  strengthened  and  directed  to  wise  ends  a 
never-dying  sympathy  with  the  poor  throughout  the 
land. 

Village  life  is  essentially  that  of   a  tribal  community, 
where  each  one  knows,  and  is  known  of,  his  neighbours. 
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Llanystumdwy  was  no  exception.  Its  inhabitants  were 
linked  together  by  a  subtlety  of  kinship  begotten  of  a 
community  of  interests.  There  was  not  a  single  house 
where  David  Lloyd — as  he  was  familiarly  called — was 
not  known,  nor  was  there  an  inhabitant  with  whose  name 
and  features  he  was  not  thoroughly  familiar.  Although 
Mr.  Richard  Lloyd's  was  strictly  a  Baptist  household, 
closely  associated  with  the  little  chapel  known  as  Peny- 
maes  away  at  Criccieth,  the  children  regularly  attended 
the  weekly  Band  of  Hope  meeting  at  "  Moriah " — the 
Calvinistic  Methodist  Chapel — in  the  village,  where  they 
were  taught  the  "  Sol-fa "  system  so  much  in  vogue  at 
that  time  throughout  the  Principality.  At  this  Band  of 
Hope  David  Lloyd  was  chosen  to  recite  for  the  first  time 
in  public  at  the  Cyfarfod  Cystadleuol — an  annual  com- 
petitive meeting  which  was  one  of  the  events  of  the  year 
in  the  life  of  the  village,  and  there  are  still  those  who 
vividly  remember  the  circumstances  of  that  first  appear- 
ance upon  the  platform,  and  who  agree  that,  child  though 
he  was,  he  scored  a  distinct  success.  The  recitation  was 
delivered  with  a  fluency  and  a  charm  of  declamation 
which  completely  captured  the  audience. 

The  general  meeting-place  for  the  boys  of  the  village 
was  the  stone  bridge  that  spans  the  river  Dwyfawr  as 
it  leisurely  wends  its  way  to  join  the  sea  at  Criccieth. 
Seated  on  its  parapets,  the  boys  would  spend  hours  in 
gossip  and  wordy  warfare  on  divers  matters  dear  to  the 
heart  of  youth.  Happy  was  he  among  them  who  could 
sport  a  pocket-knife  :  such  a  possession  was  the  accepted 
sign  of  a  budding  manhood.  The  day  came  when  David 
Lloyd  found  himself  the  proud  possessor  of  the  coveted 
distinction,  and  after  the  manner  of  his  predecessors  he 
immediately  used  it  to  cut  his  initials  "  D.L1.G."  on  one 
of  the  stone  slabs  of  the  bridge — where  they  are  still  to 
be  seen.  Not  satisfied  with  having  carved  them  in  stone, 
he  must  needs  cut  them  into  the  bark  of  a  tree  growing 
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near  the  river — a  tree  that  still  displa37s  the  inscription, 
"  D.  LI.  G.,  January  16th,  1871." 

"  The  land  all  around  the  village,"  to  quote  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  "  was  strictly  preserved,  but  that  did  not  prevent 
us  youngsters  from  having  our  full  share  of  Nature's 
bounties  in  the  form  of  apples  and  nuts.  Whenever  we 
were  on  one  of  these  marauding  expeditions,  we  used  to 
have  some  of  our  companions  to  keep  watch  lest  we  should 
be  caught  by  the  keepers.  A  boy  once  killed  a  hare,  and 
as  a  result  he  had  to  be  sent  away  by  his  widowed  mother 
from  the  farm  she  occupied ;  failing  that,  she  was  told 
she  would  be  turned  out  of  her  home." 

Though  the  villagers  lived  under  the  constant  shadow 
of  such  grim  possibilities,  David  Lloyd  George  was  much 
too  high-spirited  to  be  cowed  by  the  threatening  spectre. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  always  ready  to  organise  "  mauraud- 
ing  expeditions  "  in  quest  of  "  Nature's  bounties."  His 
contemporaries  still  recall  some  of  the  incidents  of  those 
early  expeditions.  It  is  said  of  the  owner  of  one  of  the 
largest  orchards  in  the  district,  that  as  often  as  he  detected 
any  traces  of  a  raid  on  his  orchard  he  would  invariably 
declare  :  "  It's  that  David  Lloyd  that  has  done  it."  On 
one  occasion,  when  he  had  managed  to  squeeze  himself 
through  an  alluring  gap  in  the  hedge,  he  found  himself, 
to  his  consternation,  face  to  face  with  the  owner  of  the 
orchard,  who  had  been  quietly  awaiting  his  coming. 
"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  he  sternly  demanded.  "  I  am 
going  back,"  replied  the  quick-witted  boy,  accompanying 
the  word  with  the  action. 

He  was,  however,  much  more  passionately  devoted  to 
"  marauding "  in  search  of  rabbits  in  the  surrounding 
woods.  One  of  his  companions  had  a  dog  named  "  Whig," 
and  in  appreciation  of  the  services  of  "  Whig  "  its  youthful 
owner  was  permitted  to  accompany  David  Lloyd  on  those 
expeditions.  Later  on,  a  fine  black  dog  of  the  name  of 
"Bismarck"   was  brought  to  the  village  from  Hamburg 
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by  a  sailor.  That  dog  was  given  as  a  gift  to  one  of  the 
boys,  and  forthwith  it  became  the  inseparable  companion 
of  David  Lloyd.  The  memory  of  his  devotion  to  that 
dog  is  still  one  of  the  traditions  of  the  village,  for  never, 
it  is  said,  was  the  one  seen  without  the  other. 

The  vigour  of  his  active  outdoor  life  was  fully  reflected 
in  his  soundness  of  physique.  Save  only  the  serious  ill- 
ness in  his  early  childhood,  his  health  was  sufficiently  robust 
to  occasion  no  anxiety  to  his  mother.  At  times,  of  course, 
there  was  some  minor  ailment,  such  as  is  common  among 
children,  but  it  always  passed  quickly  by.  When  he  was 
eleven  years  old  he  was  laid  aside  with  a  touch  of  indis- 
position, whereupon  his  uncle  immediately  wrote  to  Mr. 
R.  D.  Evans,*  at  that  time  a  medical  student  at  Edin- 
burgh, who  appears  to  have  cured  the  young  patient  of 
a  similar  ailment  on  a  previous  occasion.  A  translation 
of  Mr.  Richard  Lloyd's  letter,  written  in  Welsh,  is  here 
given,  as  its  contents  afford  an  interesting  sidelight  on 
his  affection  for  the  boy  : 

"Dear  Friend, — I  have  one  kindness  to  seek  of  you 
on  this  occasion  on  behalf  of  my  sister.  The  lad  David 
has  had  an  attack  similar  to  the  one  he  had  when  you 
were  last  here,  and  it  is  a  mercy  that  there  were  still  on 
hand  one  or  two  of  the  powders  which  you  prescribed 
for  him.  They  brought  him  round  on  this  occasion 
again.  I  am  afraid  of  trusting  to  Drug  Jones,  f  lest  he 
may  have  forgotten  the  right  recipe.  Would  it  be  any 
bother  to  you  to  enclose  the  prescription  in  your  next 
letter  to  your  worthy  sister  ?  If  you  could  so  send  it, 
we  can  have  it  in  that  way  immediately,  for  I  am  glad 
to  know  that  you  are  in  the  habit  of  writing  home  regu- 
larly each  week.  I  shall  be  extremely  grateful  to  you  for 
such  a  favour.  Your  prescription  has  been  so  effective 
with  the  poor  boy. — Ever  faithfully,  R.  L." 

*  Now  Dr.  R.  D.  Evans  of  Blaenau  Festiniog. 
f  A  local  apothecary  at  that  time  in  Criccieth. 
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Many  are  the  homely  traditions  that  still  linger  in 
Llanystumdwy  in  perpetuation  of  some  of  the  daring 
exploits  of  his  boyhood.  On  one  occasion  he  nearly  lost 
the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  through  the  mischievous 
action  of  one  of  his  companions  in  suddenly  giving  a  turn 
to  the  smithy  winch  on  which  his  hand  was  resting.  On 
another  occasion,  while  at  play,  one  of  his  companions 
progged  him  just  below  the  eye  with  a  pitchfork.  A 
very  little  higher  and  the  sight  would  have  been  lost, 
but  fortunately  the  only 
permanent  effect  is  the 
still- remaining  scar. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  led 
a  party  of  boys  in  mock 
battle  to  a  house  that  was 
in  course  of  construction, 
and,  feigning  an  attack 
upon  the  enemy's  citadel, 
he  took  hold  of  the  lintel. 
Even  in  those  days  jerry 
building  seems  not  to  have 
been  unknown,  for  down 
came  the  structure,  and  he 
was  buried  beneath  the 
debris.  The  yell  of  his 
companions  brought  the 
neighbours  to  the  scene,  but  to  their  amazement  and  joy 
the  boy  emerged  unhurt. 

But  what  boots  it  to  tell  of  his  prowess  in  the  popular 
games  of  those  days  ?  As  might  be  expected  in  a  lad 
brimful  of  high  animal  spirits,  he  was  always  to  the  fore. 
At  "  bandy  "  he  showed  that  skill  with  the  bat  which  to-day 
is  seen  in  the  certainty  with  which  he  hits  the  political 
mark.  At  "  hide  and  seek  "  in  the  long  dark  evenings  he 
successfully  ferreted  out  his  companions,  just  as  now  he 
discovers  the  secret  sores  in  the  body  politic. 


The  Village  Pump. 
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Boys  are  admittedly  quick  to  reflect  the  spirit  of  the 
hour  and  to  adapt  for  their  play  any  thrilling  drama  that 
may  be  occupying  the  world's  stage.  "  I  well  remember," 
said  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  reminiscent  vein  on  the  occasion 
of  a  presentation  to  him  in  the  year  1909  by  his  old  school- 
fellows in  honour  of  his  appointment  to  the  Chancellor- 
ship of  the  Exchequer,  "  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of 
1870,  and  how  the  war  was  carried  on  in  this  village  among 
us.  The  boys  divided  themselves  into  two  parties — 
French  and  Prussians.  The  French  entrenched  themselves 
in  the  porch  of  the  school,  and  there,"  he  laughingly  ex- 
claimed, as  he  pointed  to  the  burly  form  of  a  Carnarvon- 
shire farmer,  "  is  Napoleon,  their  leader."  He  did  not 
mention  on  that  occasion  who  was  the  leader  of  the  Prus- 
sians, but  he  himself  would  undoubtedly  take  a  prominent 
part  in  such  a  game,  as  he  was  held  in  high  repute  among 
his  schoolfellows  as  "  a  fighter."  He  was  always  ready 
to  champion  the  cause  of  the  smaller  lads  who  were  bullied 
by  their  elders  in  school,  and  he  was  never  lacking  in 
courage  even  when  drawn  into  combat  with  those  bigger 
than  himself. 

Still,  David  Lloyd  George,  even  in  his  boyhood,  had 
come  to  realise,  by  the  force  of  tragic  circumstance,  that 
there  were  conflicts  waged  within  the  arena  of  the  little 
village  more  grim  and  real  than  those  fought  upon  the 
playground  of  the  school.  He  had  witnessed  the  ruthless 
devastation  which  followed  in  the  trail  of  the  General 
Election  of  1868,  when  Wales,  with  such  fierceness  of  effort, 
had  struggled  to  shake  herself  free  from  the  heavy  manacles 
that  had  so  long  shackled  and  bruised  the  soul  of  the 
nation. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  in  the  previous 
volume  to  that  historic  struggle  when  Welsh  democracy 
came  to  birth,  and  for  the  first  time  Welsh  Nonconformity 
found  utterance  for  its  aspirations  upon  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Commons.     To  this  day  Welshmen  look  back 
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upon  the  General  Election  of  1868  as  the  great  occasion 
of  the  political  awakening  of  Wales.  Its  battle-cries,  re- 
echoed as  they  were  on  the  hearth  of  every  farm  in  Wales, 
are  now  the  cherished  watchwords  of  the  nation  ;  while 
its  magnificent  and  thrilling  heroisms  secured  emancipation 
from  a  political  servitude  which  had  all  but  crushed  the 
hope  and  spirit  of  the  peasantry. 

We  have  already  seen  that  this  great  achievement  was 
immediately  followed  up  by  wholesale  evictions  which 
resulted  in  ruin,  emigration,  and  even  in  death  itself. 
These  cruelties  were  perpetrated  throughout  the  whole 
land,  but  in  no  part  of  the  Principality  was  the  punish- 
ment so  severe  as  in  the  county  of  Carvarvon.  Here, 
although  the  tenant  farmers  were  overwhelmingly  Non- 
conformist in  their  creed  and  Liberal  in  their  politics, 
a  Tory  member  had  been  returned  for  the  county  at  every 
election  since  its  representation  had  been  marked  out  by 
the  Reform  Act  of  1832.  Between  the  years  1832  and 
1868  there  were  no  less  than  ten  Parliamentary  elections 
in  the  county,  but  the  return  of  a  Tory  member  had  not 
been  challenged  on  a  single  occasion.  The  names  of  the 
successive  Tory  Members  for  the  county  are  invested  with 
a  special  significance,  for  they  represent  the  most  powerful 
landowners  in  North  Wales  : — Mr.  Assheton-Smith,  Mr. 
Ormsby-Gore  (afterwards  Lord  Harlech),  and  Mr.  Douglas- 
Pennant,  who  subsequently  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Lord 
Penrhyn  and  to  the  ownership  of  the  famous  Penrhyn 
quarries. 

Prior  to  the  General  Election  of  1868,  Mr.  Douglas- 
Pennant  had  been  returned  as  Tory  member  for  Carnarvon- 
shire on  no  fewer  than  seven  occasions,  at  none  of  which 
had  there  been  even  the  whisper  of  opposition.  But  in 
1868  the  new  spirit  of  independence  brought  forth  a  rival 
candidate  selected  by  the  people.  The  old  regime,  with 
its  autocracy  thus  openly  challenged,  put  forth  all  its 
powers   of   resistance    to    the    new^  movement.     Favours, 
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cajolery,  and  threats  were  in  turn  resorted  to  in  the  hope 
of  preventing  the  tenant  farmers  from  breaking  away 
from  their  traditional  leash.  But  in  spite  of  all  such 
efforts,  the  leash  snapped,  and  the  farmers  proceeded  in 
bands  to  the  polling  booth  to  cast  their  votes  boldly  and 
unflinchingly  for  Mr.  Jones  Parry,  who  had  been  desig- 
nated "  the  people's  candidate."  The  result  was  as  un- 
expected as  it  was  unprecedented ;  Mr.  Jones  Parry  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  forty-eight  votes.  In  no  con- 
stituency did  that  General  Election  produce  so  startling 
an  upheaval  as  that  in  Carnarvonshire.  The  most  powerful 
magnate  in  Wales  had  been  rejected,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  constituency  a  Liberal  member  had 
been  returned.  That  contest  has  a  special  interest  for 
us  now  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  election 
in  which  David  Lloyd  George  took  a  part — true  a  very 
small  part,  for  he  only  carried  a  flag  displaying  the  party 
colours  of  the  Liberal  nominee,  and  shouting  "Jones 
Parry  for  ever." 

In  the  light  of  his  uncle's  passionate  eagerness  to  see 
the  political  power  of  Welsh  landlordism  overthrown,  this 
political  enthusiasm  at  so  early  an  age  is  easy  to  under- 
stand. Mr.  Lloyd  George  recalls,  however,  not  merely  the 
associations  of  that  little  flag,  but,  even  more  so,  the  black 
shadows  that  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  contest.  "It 
is  the  first  election  that  I  remember,"  to  quote  his  own 
statement.  "  I  was  a  boy  at  school  then,  and  I  was  in 
the  blackest  Tory  parish  in  the  land.  I  believe  that  my 
old  uncle  who  brought  me  up  was  the  only  Liberal  in  the 
village,  though  not  the  only  Liberal  in  the  parish.  There 
were  three  or  four  in  the  parish  besides  him.  One  or 
two  of  them  refused  to  vote  for  the  Tory  candidate,  and 
two  or  three  actually  went  further,  and  dared  to  record 
their  votes  for  the  Liberal.  All  of  them  received  notice 
to  quit.  I  remember  that  some  lads  who  were  at  school 
with  me  in  the  same  class,  in  a  year  or  two  had  to  leave 
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the  neighbourhood.  I  was  very  young,  but  young  lads 
do  not  forget  things  of  that  sort.  I  knew  the  reason  why 
they  left — because  the  great  Squire  of  the  parish  had 
turned  their  fathers  out  of  their  homes  purely  because 
they  dared  to  vote  for  the  Liberal  candidate.  I  will  quote 
from  a  letter  that  was  written  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Willoughby  de  Eresby  estate :  '  I  feel  it  necessary  to 
explain  that  Lord  Willoughby  de  Eresby  is  a  Conservative, 
and  gives  all  his  support  to  Mr.  Pennant,  and  therefore 
does  not  consider  it  right  that  you  should  allow  yourself 
to  be  led  by  others  to  vote  against  the  interests  of  the 
estate  on  which  you  live  and  against  the  wishes  of  his 
lordship.'  Such  were  the  letters  that  were  circulated. 
After  the  election,  notices  to  quit  were  showered  upon  the 
tenants.  As  a  result  they  were  turned  out  by  the  score 
on  to  the  roadside,  because  they  dared  to  vote  according 
to  their  consciences.  It  is,"  he  concluded,  "  my  first 
memory  of  politics." 

In  that  harrowing  memory  of  dark  and  troublous 
times,  one  may  surely  discover  the  motive  power  of  his 
later  career. 

It  is  no  difficult  task  to  trace  out  the  forces  and  factors 
that  shaped  David  Lloyd  George's  early  career.  In  con- 
versation and  in  public  utterance  alike,  he  has  again  and 
again  referred  to  them. 

"  Yonder  smithy,"  he  declared  in  1909,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  presentation  already  spoken  of,  as  he  waved  his 
hand  in  the  direction  of  a  building  near  the  bridge,  "  was 
my  first  Parliament  where  night  after  night  we  discussed 
and  decided  all  the  abstruse  questions  relating  to  this 
world  and  the  next  in  politics,  in  theology,  in  philosophy, 
and  in  science.  There  was  nothing  too  wide  and  com- 
prehensive for  us  to  discuss,  and  we  settled  all  the  problems 
among  ourselves  without  the  slightest  misgiving." 

This  village  smithy  was  quite  one  of  his  favourite 
resorts.     The  glow  of  its  fire  had  a  special  attraction  on 
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the  cold,  winter  nights,  when  all  without  was  dark  and 
dreary,  and  equally  attractive  was  the  entertaining  gossip 
of  its  habitues.  There  was  always  some  topic  under  dis- 
cussion or  some  titbit  of  gossipy  news.  The  blacksmith 
was  an  elderly  man  of  the  name  of  Hugh  Jones,  and  he 
was  as  typical  a  Welshman  in  the  trend  of  his  interests  as 
he  was  in  cast  of  countenance.  A  deacon  at  the  Congre- 
gational chapel,  his  zeal  for  his  denomination  was  intense. 
No  matter  how  busy  he  might  be,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  having  a  tilt  at  the  other  sects.  He  was  always 
ready  to  argue  that  Independency  was  the  Apostolic  mode 
of  Church  government,  and  for  that  reason  had  a  sanction 
for  its  polity  which  no  other  sect  or  denomination  could 
claim. 

Mr.  Richard  Lloyd's  household,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
zealous  Baptists,  who,  as  there  was  no  Baptist  chapel  in 
the  village,  were  accustomed  to  attend  the  chapel  at 
Criccieth,  and  so  David  and  his  brother  happened  to  be 
the  only  Baptist  lads  in  Llanystumdwy.  One  knows  that 
in  the  domain  of  school  life,  as  in  the  wider  sphere  of  the 
world  at  large,  association  with  an  insignificant  minority 
not  infrequently  means  a  perceptible  loss  of  caste,  and  that 
denominational  partisanship,  which  has  ever  been  the 
dominant  feature  of  village  life  in  Wales,  percolates  right 
down  to  the  children.  Thus  it  was  that  David  Lloyd, 
denied  the  support  of  any  associates  when  the  claims  of 
the  various  associations  were  being  discussed  by  his  com- 
panions, found  it  necessary  in  his  championship  of  the 
Baptist  cause  to  make  good  by  force  of  argument  what 
was  lacking  in  numerical  support.  He  himself  recalls 
that  times  without  number  he  had  to  do  battle  for  the 
Baptist  cause,  and  unquestionably  such  battles  marked 
his  earliest  efforts  in  dialectics. 

This  role  of  protagonist  of  the  Baptist  faith  he  sus- 
tained in  the  village  "  Parliament "  with  as  great  zest 
as   he   did   among   his   schoolfellows.      Hugh   Jones,    the 
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blacksmith,  while  ready  to  acknowledge  the  Church  polity 
of  the  Baptist  body  as  being  sound  and  scriptural,  inas- 
much as  it  was  akin  to  that  of  his  own  denomination, 
absolutely  refused  to  give  the  practice  of  immersion  that 
value  and  significance  which  Baptists  claim  for  it.  He 
soon  discovered,  however,  in  the  young  lad  who  used  to 
turn  in  at  the  smithy  a  dialectical  foeman  worthy  of  his 
steel.  Again  and  again  did  the  blacksmith  and  the  lad 
debate  the  question  of  baptism.  But  so  resourceful  was 
David  Lloyd  George,  and  so  quick  to  seize  upon  a  point, 
that  Hugh  Jones  found  it  extremely  difficult,  as  he  after- 
wards confessed  to  the  lad's  uncle,  to  keep  pace  with 
the  youngster. 

Though  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  designated  the  village 
smithy  as  his  "  first  Parliament,"  it  is  unquestionable  that 
the  real  pivot  of  the  village  life  was  the  little  workshop 
where  Richard  Lloyd  used  to  sit  at  his  bench  and  ply 
his  craft  as  a  shoemaker.  The  village  blacksmith  was 
essentially  a  man  of  one  idea.  He  was  obsessed  with  the 
virtue  of  his  own  denomination  ;  and,  while  he  was  always 
ready  to  gossip  or  argue  upon  denominational  matters, 
he  had  little  interest  in  matters  that  lay  outside  his  own 
sect.  The  outlook  of  the  village  shoemaker  was  much 
broader.  To  zeal  for  his  own  order  of  faith  he  added  a 
keen  and  appreciative  interest  in  all  that  appertained  to 
the  welfare  of  the  other  religious  bodies  in  the  Principality. 
The  publications  and  periodicals  of  the  Calvinistic  Method- 
ists, the  Congregationalists,  the  Wesleyans,  and  even  of 
the  Established  Church,  found  their  way  regularly  to 
his  abode  and  were  read  with  avidity.  He  was  as  well 
informed  as  to  the  activities  of  the  various  religious  bodies 
as  he  was  in  the  matter  of  their  distinctive  tenets. 

Moreover,  to  Richard  Lloyd  political  questions  were 
not,  as  they  were  to  Hugh  Jones,  matters  that  were  best 
left  alone  as  being  inimical  to  the  higher  interests  of 
religion.     On  the  contrary,  he  regarded  politics  as  a  phase 
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of  religion — as  the  practical  application  to  the  material 
conditions  of  the  masses  of  principles  essentially  inherent 
in  the  Christian  faith.  Hence  the  discussions  at  Richard 
Lloyd's  workshop  covered  a  wider  sphere  than  at  the 
smithy.  Religion  and  politics  alike  figured  as  the  staple 
topics  of  conversation.  Every  Monday  the  deacons  and 
elders  of  the  various  little  Bethels  in  the  district  invariably 
congregated  there.  The  sermons  of  the  previous  day  were 
rehearsed.  Striking  passages  were  repeated,  while  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  sermons  were  made  the  bases 
of  keen  and  eager  discussion.  In  these  discussions  Mr. 
Richard  Lloyd  invariably  maintained  an  impartial  atti- 
tude. While  controversy  waxed  hot,  he  would  quietly 
go  on  with  his  work,  breaking  silence  only  when  an  appeal 
was  made  to  him  personally  by  one  of  the  disputants 
for  the  confirmation  of  a  statement,  or  when  he  felt  that 
the  clash  of  argument  was  becoming  too  resonant,  and 
good  feeling  was  thus  being  endangered. 

In  the  trail  of  these  disputations  upon  theological  and 
denominational  themes,  there  were  discussions  upon  the 
main  political  questions  of  the  day.  Every  evening  David 
Lloyd  George  walked  to  Criccieth  for  a  copy  of  the  day's 
issue  of  the  Liverpool  Mercury.  This  his  uncle  would 
carefully  peruse  after  the  day's  toil  was  over,  invariably 
reading  the  leading  articles  and  perusing  with  the  keenest 
interest  the  reports  of  the  debates  in  Parliament  when  the 
House  was  sitting.  In  the  whole  village  there  was  no  one 
so  well  abreast  of  the  political  news  of  the  day,  with  the 
result  that  it  was  to  his  workshop  that  the  villagers  re- 
paired for  reliable  information  in  regard  to  the  political 
situation. 

Interesting  from  the  present  point  of  view  is  the  fact 
that  when  the  days  lengthened  and  the  light  was  strong, 
David  Lloyd  George  was  accustomed  to  saunter  over  his 
nightly  j  ourney  back  to  Llanystumdwy,  absorbed  in  perusing 
the  vivid  descriptions  in  the  columns  of  the  Mercury  of  the 
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war  which  at  that  time  was  raging  between  Russia  and 
Turkey.  He  recalls  the  stirring  memories  of  those  days 
in  the  seventies  when,  day  after  day,  he  read  with  eager- 
ness the  thrilling  story  of  the  incidents  and  progress  of 
the  campaign.  Possibly  these  accounts  provided  the  first 
stimulus  to  his  inborn  aptitude  for  telling  phrase  and 
graphic  narrative. 

Richard  Lloyd's  workshop,  however,  filled  a  much  larger 
place  and  purpose  in  the  life  of  the  community  than  that 
of  a  miniature  Mars'  Hill,  where  men  might  meet  to 
hear  the  latest  news  or  take  part  in  mere  controversy.  In 
every  new  development  that  introduced  some  fresh  colour 
into  the  drab  lives  of  the  villagers,  in  every  enterprise  that 
emanated  from  that  little  community,  there  could  be 
traced  the  directing  hand  of  Richard  Lloyd.  Fathers 
sought  his  advice  in  the  choice  of  a  calling  for  their  sons. 
The  more  ambitious  of  the  youths  of  the  village  consulted 
him  in  regard  to  their  careers,  while  the  local  poets  and 
litterateurs  submitted  to  his  criticism  their  tributes  to  the 
Muse.  In  this  connection  one  may  recall  a  pathetic  inci- 
dent which  is  inseparably  interwoven  with  the  memories 
of  Richard  Lloyd's  workshop. 

A  native  of  the  district — one  of  the  name  of  Thomas 
Jones — had  in  early  childhood  left  with  his  parents  for 
the  neighbouring  county  of  Denbigh.  The  family  settled 
at  Llangollen,  and  here  Thomas  Jones  was  apprenticed  to 
a  plumber  and  house  decorator.  But  the  youth  felt  the 
stirrings  of  the  Muse  within  him,  and  in  due  time  he 
blossomed  forth  as  an  accredited  bard,  with  the  bardic 
appellation  of  "  Taliesin  o  Eifion."  Incapacitated  by  ill- 
health  for  the  pursuit  of  his  occupation,  he  gave  his  in- 
born passion  its  bent.  He  became  a  competitor  for  the 
Chair  Ode  at  the  National  Eisteddfod  which  was  to  be  held 
in  August,  1876.  Mindful  of  the  keen  interest  which 
Richard  Lloyd  felt  in  the  career  of  every  native  of  the 
village,   Taliesin  turned  instinctively  to  him  for  counsel 
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and  encouragement,  submitting  the  ode  to  him  for  his 
criticism  and  comment.  Some  of  the  most  striking  pas- 
sages in  this  ode  were  quoted  by  Mr.  Richard  Lloyd  to 
a  small  eclectic  circle  among  the  habitues  of  the  little 
workshop,  and  their  approbation  was  so  generous  in  its 
warmth  that  it  was  regarded  as  an  earnest  of  Taliesin's 
triumph. 

In  view  of  the  close  communal  relationships  which 
exist  in  all  village  life,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  impos- 
sible it  would  be  for  a  bard  in  a  Welsh  village  to  transmit 
by  post  the  bulky  packet  of  a  lengthy  composition,  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Eisteddfod,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  community.  The  village  post-office 
ofttimes  fulfils  the  functions  of  an  intelligence  department 
for  the  district.  The  caligraphy  of  almost  every  villager 
is  known,  and  no  communication  of  importance  can  pass 
through  the  little  office  without  the  possibility  of  leaving 
a  trail  of  village  gossip.  Such  a  leakage  of  information 
would  obviously  be  most  embarrassing  to  any  local  bard 
who  sought  distinction  in  the  great  festival  of  his  nation, 
for  should  it  happen  that  he  failed  in  his  efforts  to  win 
the  trophy  of  the  Chair,  the  fact  would  be  as  widely  known 
in  the  locality  as  though  it  had  been  proclaimed  from 
the  housetops.  Thus  the  personal  disappointment  of  the 
bard  would  be  aggravated  by  a  diminished  prestige  among 
those  of  his  fellows  who  think  that  nothing  fails  like 
failure.  With  a  view,  therefore,  of  obviating  all  such 
unpleasantness  and  of  ensuring  the  full  advantage  of  the 
secrecy  of  the  nom  de  plume  of  its  author  which  the  com- 
position bears,  it  has  long  been  the  rule  of  competing 
bards  in  the  Principality  to  arrange  for  the  transmission 
of  their  compositions  from  some  post-office  beyond  the 
radius  of  their  own  immediate  district. 

Taliesin  o  Eifion  resorted  to  this  ruse  of  the  bardic 
fraternity.  He  arranged  with  Mr.  Richard  Lloyd  that 
the  ode  should  be  dispatched  direct  from  Llanystumdwy, 
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with  the  name  of  "  Eusebius  "  as  the  nom  de  flume  of  its 
author.  This  was  done  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  of 
May,  1876. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  National  Eisteddfod  met  at 
Wrexham,  and  after  the  fashion  of  the  festival,  the  climax 
came  with  the  ceremony  of  chairing  the  successful  bard. 
The  great  pavilion,  with  a  capacity  for  accommodating 
an  audience  of  nearly  ten  thousand  people,  was  thronged 
to  its  remotest  limits.  In  accordance  with  the  traditions 
of  the  ceremony,  the  bards  and  literati  were  massed  on 
the  platform,  the  vacant  chair  being  placed  in  the  centre 
ready  for  occupancy  by  the  successful  bard.  The  great 
throng  settled  into  a  tense  stillness  as  the  adjudication 
on  the  various  odes  received  in  competition  was  being 
read  out.  When  finally  the  spokesman  of  the  adjudicators 
announced  that  they  were  unanimous  in  their  judgment 
that  the  best  ode  was  that  which  bore  the  name  of 
Eusebius,  a  great  shout  of  exultation  rose  spontaneously 
from  the  assembled  throng.  Then,  in  the  hush  that 
followed,  Mynyddog,  the  famous  Eisteddfodic  conductor, 
called  out,  "A  ydyw  Eusebius  yn  bresenol?"  (Is  Eusebius 
present  ?) 

Alas  !  Eusebius  was  dead.  The  very  day  that  the  ode 
had  been  posted  marked  the  close  of  his  fight  against  ill- 
health  and  disease,  and  it  is  said  that  his  last  words  were, 
"  Ydi  yr  awdl  wedi  ei  gyrru  i  Wrecsam  yn  saff  ? '  (Has 
the  ode  been  safely  sent  to  Wrexham  ?) 

When  a  representative  of  the  victor  came  forward 
with  the  explanation  that  Eusebius  was  no  other  than 
Taliesin  o  Eifion,  who  had  already  departed  this  life,  the 
assembled  bards  immediately  retired  from  the  platform 
to  the  ante-room  to  consider  the  situation.  On  their 
return  they  bore  emblems  of  mourning,  and  the  vacant 
chair  was  draped  in  black.  Madame  Edith  Wynne,  in 
her  prime  the  sweetest  singer  of  Wales,  came  forward 
amid  the  great  silence  that  had  fallen,  and,  kneeling  near 
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the  vacant  chair,  she  began  to  sing  the  pathetic  old  Welsh 
ballad  "  Dafydd  y  Gar  eg  Wen."  But  the  solemnity  of 
the  occasion  proved  too  much  for  her.  Barely  had  the 
opening  notes  risen  from  her  lips  than  both  she  and  the 
audience  utterly  broke  down,  and  their  pent-up  emotions 
found  vent  in  tears.  The  pathos  of  the  scene  made  a 
deep  and  a  lasting  impress  upon  the  memory  of  the  assem- 
bled crowd,  and  to  this  day  the  Wrexham  Eisteddfod  of 
1876  is  known  as  "  the  Eisteddfod  of  the  Vacant  Chair." 

As  can  be  readily  imagined,  so  pathetic  an  event  found 
an  echoing  sympathy  on  the  hearth  of  the  shoemaker's 
home,  from  which  the  triumphant  ode  had  set  out  on  its 
journey.  "  I  well  remember  the  sad  circumstances  asso- 
ciated with  that  vacant  chair,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  on  the  occasion  of  the  National  Eisteddfod  at 
Wrexham  nearly  forty  years  later,  when  Taliesin's  chair 
was  again  brought  forth  to  view ;  "  and  never  shall  I 
forget  the  impression  made  upon  my  mind  as  a  mere 
lad  when  the  news  was  brought  back  to  our  home  at 
Llanystumdwy." 

Pathos,  however,  was  not  the  only  element  that  marked 
the  inner  life  and  emotions  which  found  a  sounding-board 
in  Mr.  Richard  Lloyd's  workshop.  Not  infrequently  was 
heard  there  the  still  deeper  notes  of  tragedy.  The  villagers 
spoke  of  the  smithy  as  their  local  Parliament,  where  debate 
was  easy  and  gossip  rife.  But  it  was  towards  the  shoe- 
maker's workshop  that  they  wended  their  steps  when  the 
heart  was  heavy  and  the  burdens  pressed.  For  Richard 
Lloyd  was  a  kind  of  poor  man's  lawyer — always  ready  to 
give  counsel  to  such  as  were  perplexed  and  to  extend 
sympathy  to  those  in  trouble. 

To  him,  as  he  sat  in  his  workshop,  bending  over  the 
task  that  secured  daily  sustenance  for  the  fatherless  children 
under  his  roof,  came  tenant  farmers,  helpless  over  the 
devastation  of  their  crops  by  the  depredations  of  the 
jealously  guarded  game,  and  disheartened  by  the  irksome 
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conditions  of  the  heavy  financial  obligations  which  the 
tenure  of  their  farms  entailed.  The  story  of  their  griev- 
ances was  rehearsed  time  and  again  with  a  dramatic 
vividness  that  both  saddened  and  incensed  the  little  circle 
of  sympathetic  listeners.  Among  these,  there  was  no  one 
who  listened  to  their  woes  with  more  intentness  and  sad- 
ness than  the  young  lad  David  Lloyd  George.  "  Never 
shall  I  forget,"  he  declared  in  later  life,  "  the  harrowing 
narratives  I  heard  when  a  mere  boy — told  thousands  of 
times — of  excessive  rents  and  goading  oppressions.  They 
are  amongst  the  traditions  of  my  childhood." 

As  the  lad  listened  the  fire  of  indignation  would  burn 
more  and  more  vehemently  within  him,  until  there  was 
fostered  a  passionate  resolve  "to  do  something  for  those 
poor  fellows,"  as  one  of  his  associates  once  heard  him 
say.  Certain  is  it  that  it  was  in  his  uncle's  workshop, 
listening  to  the  heartbreaking  narratives  of  a  dispirited 
peasantry,  that  there  was  first  begotten  in  him  that  passion 
for  land  reform  which  is  now  leading  him  to  the  fulfilment 
of  his  greatest  task  and  to  the  realisation  of  his  appointed 
destiny. 


CHAPTER    III 

THE   WELSH   PULPIT 

With  his  entry  upon  his  fourteenth  year  David  Lloyd 
George  completed  the  full  curriculum  of  the  village 
school.  Naturally  enough  the  completion  of  his  school 
days  served  to  bring  home  to  his  widowed  mother  and 
his  uncle  with  added  force  that  problem  of  the  lad's 
future  which  had  often  been  the  theme  of  many  an 
anxious  talk. 

In  normal  circumstances,  a  Welsh  village  lad,  nursed 
in  a  home  so  saturated  with  Nonconformist  traditions, 
would  instinctively  make  his  way  to  the  pulpit,  repre- 
senting as  it  did  not  only  "  the  line  of  least  resistance," 
so  far  as  facilities  were  concerned,  but  also  the  most 
attractive  goal  for  his  ambitions.  At  that  time  the 
pulpit  was  the  only  sphere  in  Wales  which  afforded  an 
opening  and  an  opportunity  to  any  gifted  youth  who 
aspired  to  a  position  of  real  influence  and  authority 
among  his  own  countrymen ;  moreover — and  herein 
lies  the  weight  of  the  consideration — the  Welsh  pulpit 
at  the  time  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  boyhood  was 
recognised  on  every  hand  as  the  main  force  in  the 
national  life  of  Wales.  Its  glamour  was  at  its  meridian. 
For  a  whole  century  it  had  attracted  to  its  service  the 
most  gifted  men  in  each  generation,  the  outstanding 
names  in  the  national  life  of  Wales  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  nineteenth  century  being  those  of  its  great 
preachers.  "It  is  not  too  much  to  say,"  an  eminent 
English  divine  has  testified,  "  that  in  the  little  land  of 
Wales    during    the    last    hundred   years,    amidst    its    wild 
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glens  and  sombre  mountain  shadows,  its  villages  retreat- 
ing into  desolate  moorlands  and  winding  vales,  where 
seldom  a  traveller  passes  by,  there  have  appeared  such  a 
succession  and  race  of  remarkable  preachers  as  could 
be  rivalled — in  their  own  peculiar  power  over  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  many  thousands  and  for  their  eminence 
and  veracity — in  no  other  country." 

In  an  analysis  of  the  influences  that  have  given  force 
and  cohesiveness  to  the  national  entity  of  Wales,  a 
brilliant  Welsh  writer  has  singled  out  the  mountains 
as  "  the  abiding  fact  in  the  history  of  Wales."  Unques- 
tionably in  that  distant  past,  when  the  Cymric  race  had 
to  struggle  for  a  foothold  on  this  island,  it  was  the  moun- 
tains, rugged  and  impenetrable  to  the  onslaughts  of  the 
invader,  that  gave  respite  and  shelter.  Saxon  hordes 
and  Norman  warriors  alike  were  repelled  by  Snowdon's 
ramparts,  while  Llywelyn  and  Owen  Glyndwr,  amid 
the  perils  and  vicissitudes  of  their  heroic  campaigns,  found 
in  their  native  hills  the  strength  and  protection  of  allies. 
With  the  absorption  of  Wales  into  the  full  jurisdiction 
of  the  English  Crown,  the  mountains,  it  is  true,  were  no 
longer  needed  for  national  defence ;  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  national  interests  then  became 
menaced  with  dangers  much  more  disintegrating  in  their 
effect  upon  the  life  and  characteristics  of  the  nation 
than  those  which  found  their  embodiment  in  invading 
hosts  and  in  the  clash  of  arms. 

In  the  struggle  for  the  retention  of  her  independence 
Wales  lost ;  but  in  the  much  grimmer  struggle  for  the 
conservation  of  her  nationality  her  triumph  has  been 
absolute.  She  has  retained  in  undiminished  use  and 
measure  all  the  determining  marks  and  characteristics  of 
racial  distinctiveness  and  of  national  entity,  including 
the  full  exercise  of  her  native  tongue  as  a  living  language. 
The  triumph  is  in  every  way  a  remarkable  one,  but  its 
source  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  rugged  range  of  mountains 
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that  girdles  the  land.  It  may  be  that  the  majestic  soli- 
tudes of  those  mountains  have  set  their  impress  on  the 
temperament  of  the  Welsh  people,  but  certain  it  is  that 
the  most  potent  force  in  the  conservation  of  their  racial 
characteristics  and  in  the  determination  of  their  destiny 
has  been  that  of  the  Welsh  pulpit.  This  fact  becomes  all 
the  more  significant  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  is 
little  more  than  a  century  since  the  pulpit  came  into 
existence  as  one  of  the  characteristic  institutions  of  the 
Welsh  people. 

Historians,  as  has  been  already  noted,  are  agreed 
that  the  Protestant  Reformation  did  far  more  violence  to 
the  religious  sentiment  of  the  Welsh  than  it  did  to  the 
people  of  England,  for  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
the  former  were  much  more  devoted  to  the  Catholic  faith. 
In  Wales  the  priest  of  the  old  faith  was  banished  in  abso- 
lute opposition  to  the  will  and  desire  of  the  populace. 
His  successor  could  not  preach  at  all,  or  could  only  preach 
in  the  English  tongue,  with  the  result  that  for  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  the  new  faith  had  neither 
message  nor  sustenance,  and  so  they  clung  in  secret  to 
the  relics  of  the  old,  until  at  length  they  fell  into  the  most 
abject  superstition  and  ignorance. 

Not  until  John  Penry  came  under  the  influence  of 
the  Reformation  and  realised  the  cause  of  this  super- 
stition and  ignorance  was  there  a  gleam  of  hope  to 
penetrate  the  gross  darkness.  Penry  ascribed  the  lapse 
of  his  countrymen  as  due  to  the  ignorance  and  in- 
efficiency of  the  hireling  clergy,  who,  in  an  alien 
tongue,  went  through  a  form  of  service  in  churches 
almost  wholly  deserted.  "  Though  ye  wear  surplice 
and  black  garments  to  deceive,"  he  indignantly  ex- 
claimed, "  yet  are  ye  but  plain  husbandmen.  Surely 
the  people  may  ask  counsel  as  well  of  their  thresholds,  or 
desire  their  staffs  to  teach  them  knowledge,  as  come  unto 
you  for  instruction."     He  was  the  first  to  suggest  that 
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the  most  effective  way  of  ensuring  a  change  in  the 
spiritual  condition  of  a  people  is  that  of  preaching,  and 
that  steps  should  be  taken  to  organise  a  band  of  preachers 
able  to  proclaim  the  new  faith  in  the  native  Welsh  tongue. 

Though  tradition  asserts  that  Penry  was  a  man  of  great 
eloquence,  there  is  no  record  of  his  having  preached  in 
Wales.  The  earliest  pioneer  of  popular  preaching  there 
was  undoubtedly  the  famous  Vicar  Prichard  of  Llan- 
dovery, who  invested  the  Welsh  pulpit  with  such  attrac- 
tiveness that  vast  crowds  came  to  hear  him. 

Another  powerful  preacher  was  William  Wroth,  who, 
as  has  been  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter,  was  the 
founder  of  the  first  regularly  organised  Nonconformist 
Church  in  the  Principality — the  Independent  Church, 
founded  in  1642,  at  Llanvaches.  "  For  the  powerfulness 
and  efficaciousness  of  his  preaching,"  declares  the  writer 
of  the  Broadmead  Record,  "  with  the  exemplary  holiness 
of  his  life,  he  was  called  the  Apostle  of  Wales."  Still  more 
eloquent  as  a  preacher  was  his  associate,  Walter  Crad- 
dock.  "  Instead  of  reading  the  morning  prayers,  as  the 
manner  before  was,"  testifies  an  early  writer  in  regard 
to  his  ministry  at  Wrexham,  "  he  expounded  the  scrip- 
ture with  such  heavenly  fire  and  plainness  as  greatly 
affected  the  people."  Among  the  preachers  commissioned 
by  the  Act  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Wales 
at  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  most  powerful 
was  Vavasor  Powell.  He  frequently  preached  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  and  seldom  missed  more  than  two 
days  in  the  week,  throughout  the  year,  without  preach- 
ing. He  preached  at  fairs  and  at  markets,  in  fields  and 
on  the  hillsides,  any  place  where  he  could  secure  an 
audience  of  his  countrymen. 

Fervid  of  zeal  as  these  men  were  for  the  new  teach- 
ing, they  were  but  as  voices  crying  in  the  wilderness. 
Their  spheres  lay  almost  exclusively  along  the  Welsh 
borders,   and  for  that  reason  the  English  language  was 
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principally  the  medium  both  of  their  preaching  and  of 
their  published  works.  True,  there  were  some  notable 
exceptions  in  the  matter  of  language,  chief  among  whom 
being  Morgan  Llwyd,  a  master  of  Welsh  diction,  and 
Stephen  Hughes,  the  Apostle  of  Carmarthen.  Still,  not- 
withstanding the  zeal  and  eloquence  of  these  famous 
Welshmen,  the  great  mass  of  their  countrymen  were 
left  unmoved.  Nonconformity,  in  common  with  the 
Protestant  faith,  represented  for  them  but  a  doctrinal 
import  from  beyond  the  borders.  The  Welsh  people 
were  still  Catholic  at  heart,  and  impervious  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Puritan  Revolution.  Irreligion  found  its 
breeding  ground  in  the  ignorance  which  had  developed  so 
quickly    after    the    Reformation. 

In  this  connection  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that  previous  to  the  Reformation  there  were,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  respective  populations,  more  monasteries 
in  Wales  than  in  England,  and  that  in  association  with 
these  monasteries  were  schools  which  made  special  pro- 
vision for  the  education  of  poor  Welsh  youths.  The 
direct  result  of  such  provision  is  revealed  in  the 
declaration  of  an  old  chronicler,  Adam  of  Usk,  who, 
writing  in  the  Middle  Ages,  testified  that  there  were  in 
his  time  enough  Welsh  students  at  Oxford  to  form  what 
he  termed  "  a  nation  by  themselves." 

With  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  all  the  facilities 
which  had  hitherto  existed  for  education  in  Wales  were 
not  merely  dislocated  but  entirely  destroyed,  and  thus  one 
generation  followed  another  in  absolute  illiteracy.  Welsh 
literature  died  out,  and  for  nearly  a  century  after  the 
Reformation  not  a  single  original  book  was  printed  in 
the  Welsh  language.  The  whole  land  became  smitten  as 
with  a  blight,  and  an  unmitigated  barbarism  everywhere 
prevailed.  Fair  days  and  Sundays  alike  became  marked 
by  the  wildest  orgies.  It  was  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  a 
band  of  ruffians  rushing  into  a  church  during  the  service  in 
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order  to  drag  their  comrades  into  a  fight ;  and  these  fights  by 
club  and  cudgel  were  characterised  by  the  greatest  brutal- 
ities :  the  men  of  one  parish  fought  with  those  of  another, 
and  in  the  conflicts  loss  of  life  was  by  no  means  uncommon. 
This  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  Principality  when 
the  voice  of  Daniel  Rowland  came  upon  the  land  with 
the  suddenness  of  a  thunderstorm  and  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake.  Such  was  the  force  of  his  ministrations 
that  a  new  epoch  was  initiated  in  the  history  of  Wales. 
For  the  first  time  the  pulpit  became  a  magnetic  force  in 
the  life  of  the  Welsh  people.  From  the  remotest  recesses 
of  the  land  crowds  journeyed  week  after  week  to  hear 
Rowland  preach,  so  that  "  there  would  be  seen  hun- 
dreds of  horses  standing  in  rows  and  tied  to  the  hedges 
at  Llangeitho,  while  some  of  the  fields  were  full  of  them, 
as  if  there  was  a  large  fair."  George  Whitefield,  who 
attended  the  Sunday  service  at  Llangeitho  on  one  occa- 
sion, declared  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  that  a  congregation 
of  fully  ten  thousand  people  had  been  drawn  from  various 
parts  of  Wales,  and  that  they  were  so  completely  carried 
away  by  the  fervour  of  Rowland's  preaching  that  their 
emotions  found  constant  expression  during  the  sermon. 
So  widespread  was  his  fame  that  the  secluded  village  of 
Llangeitho  became  the  most  renowned  spot  in  Wales. 
Even  the  agricultural  labourers  and  maid-servants,  when 
they  were  being  hired,  stipulated  that  they  should  be 
permitted  to  attend  the  services  at  Llangeitho  at  least 
one  Sunday  in  the  year.  "  Surely  he  is  the  greatest 
preacher  in  Europe,"  wrote  a  contemporary,  while 
Williams  of  Pantycelyn  declared,  in  reference  to  the  over- 
powering effects  of  Rowland's  preaching,  that — 

Five  of  Cambria's  chiefest  counties 
Heard  the  awful  thunder  roll; 

Associated    with    Daniel    Rowland    in    his    task     of 
evangelising   Wales  was   Howell   Harris,  also   a   preacher 
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of  tempestuous  eloquence.  These  two  men  have  been 
designated  "the  Whitefield  and  Wesley  of  Wales";  but 
great  as  was  the  work  accomplished  by  both  Whitfield 
and  Wesley  in  the  Evangelical  revival  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  in  no  way  surpassed  that  achieved  in  WTales 
by  Daniel  Rowland  and  Howel  Harris. 

By  their  power  of  oratory  these  two  men  succeeded 
in  a  task  which  had  hitherto  baffled  every  effort :  they 
won  the  mass  of  the  people  to  the  Protestant  faith,  and 
by  instituting  great  preaching  gatherings  in  the  open  air 
they  invested  pulpit  ministrations  with  a  force  and  a 
popularity  never  before  attained.  The  effect  was  imme- 
diate :  the  main  current  of  the  nation's  interest  was 
diverted  into  the  channel  of  preaching.  Just  as  rhetorical 
power  in  the  heyday  of  Athens  became  regarded  as  the 
highest  mark  of  citizenship  and  teachers  of  rhetoric 
abounded,  so  in  Wales  the  latent  aptitude  for  oratory, 
under  the  influence  of  Daniel  Rowland  and  Howel 
Harris,  burst  into  full  expression,  and  men  left  the  furrow 
and  the  forge  to  gain  renown  as  masters  of  assemblies. 

A  system  of  itineracy  was  now  established,  and  all  the 
leading  preachers  travelled  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Principality  preaching  daily,  and,  not 
infrequently,  as  often  as  three  times  in  one  day.  Pulpit 
oratory  became  the  supreme  passion  of  the  nation,  and  in 
every  district  in  the  land  great  preaching  festivals  were 
held. 

The  succession  of  great  orators  was  fully  maintained. 
Following  Daniel  Rowland  and  Harris  came  a  great  trio 
of  pulpit  celebrities  whose  fame  radiated  into  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  land — John  Elias,  Christmas  Evans, 
and  Williams  of  Wern. 

John  Elias  has  been  described  by  one,  himself  among 
the  greatest  of  pulpit  orators,  as  "  without  a  doubt  the 
most  popular  preacher  that  ever  rose  in  Wales."  He 
was  a  consummate  rhetorician.    Demosthenic  in  its  vehem- 
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ence,  his  oratory  swept  like  a  hurricane  over  the  vast 
crowds  that  everywhere  thronged  to  hear  him.  There 
was  the  roll  of  thunder  in  his  sonorous  voice,  while  his 
denunciations  were  as  awe-inspiring  as  lightning  flashes. 
So  vivid  and  overwhelming  was  his  preaching  that  strong 
men  swooned  and  whole  districts  became  smitten  with 
fear. 

Of  a  different  order  was  the  preaching  of  Christmas 
Evans.  He  had  none  of  the  torrential  eloquence  of  John 
Elias,  but  his  genius  for  allegory  and  parable  was  such  as 
to  win  for  him  the  sobriquet  of  "  The  Bunyan  of  the 
Welsh  Pulpit."  His  fertility  of  imaginativeness  found 
full  fruition  in  that  exuberance  of  fancy  and  wealth  of 
metaphor  which  constituted  alike  the  charm  and  the 
feature  of  his  sermons. 

Williams  of  Wern  had  neither  the  tempestuous  oratory 
of  John  Elias  nor  the  opulent  imaginativeness  of  Christ- 
mas Evans,  but  he  excelled  in  philosophic  insight :  his 
sermons  were  built  up  of  compacted  thought.  Though 
differing  widely  in  their  main  characteristics,  these  famous 
preachers  had  one  common  denominator  in  their  inborn 
aptitude  for  public  utterance.  Each  of  them  was  an 
accomplished  orator,  able  to  sway  with  ease  and  with 
skill  the  emotional  depths  of  the  vast  multitudes  which 
congregated  to  hear  them. 

Around  the  orbit  of  these  brilliant  lights  were  a  num- 
ber of  lesser  luminaries,  such  as  David  Davies  of  Swansea, 
Robert  Roberts  of  Clynnog,  and  Michael  Roberts  of 
Pwllheli,  the  glow  of  whose  radiance  added  to  the  prestige 
of  the  Welsh  pulpit.  Before  the  brilliancy  of  their  lustre 
had  become  dimmed  with  age  or  quenched  in  death, 
there  appeared  in  the  firmament  a  new  and  equally 
brilliant  constellation  in  the  persons  of  John  Jones  of 
Talsarn  and  Henry  Rees.  In  chasteness  of  diction  and 
in  majesty  of  utterance  John  Jones  holds  an  unchallenged 
supremacy  among  the  great   preachers  of   Wales.     Henry 
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Rees,  on  the  other  hand,  excelled  in  intensity  of  manner 
and  of  effect.  There  was  a  subtle  pathos  in  his  preach- 
ing which  subdued  the  most  stubborn  of  men  and  dis- 
solved their  emotions  into  tears. 

Commanding  and  far  famed  as  were  the  great  preachers 
of  Wales  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  line  of  their  succession  was  never 
broken.  Each  decade  saw  additions  to  this  order  of 
giants  whose  names  have  long  since  become  household 
words  in  every  peasant  home  throughout  the  Princi- 
pality :  Gwilym  Hiraethog,  Lewis  Edwards,  Owen  Thomas, 
Edward  Matthews,  Thomas  Aubrey,  Thomas  Jones,  Dr. 
John  Thomas,  Thomas  Charles  Edwards,  Roberts,  Llwyn- 
hendy,  Herber  Evans,  David  Saunders,  and  John  Evans, 
Eglwysbach. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  natural  sources  of 
the  overwhelming  power  which  these  great  preachers 
exercised  over  the  masses  of  their  countrymen.  They 
were  superbly  endowed  with  oratorical  powers  of  the 
highest  order,  which  they  developed  by  that  constant 
practice  which  makes  perfect.  Every  phase  of  feeling 
found  expression  in  the  modulation  of  voice,  whilst 
their  sermons  glowed  with  the  fires  of  the  truest 
eloquence.  They  played  upon  the  emotional  chords  of 
their  countrymen  with  as  sure  and  consummate  a  touch 
as  the  master  musician  upon  the  keys  of  the  organ. 

The  effects  were  overpowering.  The  eloquence  of 
Daniel  Rowland  reduced  strong  men  to  helplessness,  and 
often  they  would  be  seen  lying  on  the  ground  in  the 
churchyard  at  Llancwnlle,  oblivious  of  their  surroundings. 
With  such  thrilling  and  terrific  force  did  John  Elias  preach 
that  his  congregation  literally  gasped  for  breath.  Under 
the  intensity  of  his  emotions  his  body  would  convul- 
sively writhe  and  his  face  would  wear  a  terror-stricken 
look.  Suddenly  he  would  stretch  forth  his  hand,  pointing 
his  finger  at  the  congregation  with  startling  effect,   and 
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his  voice  would  break  as  with  the  crash  of  thunder.  Then 
the  air  would  resound  with  the  shrieks  of  his  terrified 
listeners ;  many  would  fall  to  the  ground  as  though 
dead ;  others,  with  fear  depicted  on  their  faces,  would 
stand  as  if  petrified ;  while  to  not  a  few  the  ground 
beneath  them  would  appear  as  if  shaken  by  an  earth- 
quake. "  My  whole  frame  was  in  terror,"  declared  the 
father  of  the  late  Henry  Richard,  after  listening  to  one 
of  the  most  thrilling  of  Elias's  sermons.  "  I  felt,  indeed, 
as  I  listened,  as  if  the  earth  shook  for  miles  around  me." 

In  addition  to  this  direct  and  overpowering  appeal 
to  the  emotions,  the  preaching  of  these  famous  divines 
was  characterised  by  histrionic  qualities  of  the  first  order. 
The  significance  of  this  becomes  obvious  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  Welsh  are  essentially  a  dramatic 
people.  It  is  not  too  much  to  claim  that  there  is  not  a 
race  in  Europe  in  whom  the  dramatic  instinct  is  more 
deeply  or  more  clearly  ingrained  than  it  is  in  the  Cymric 
race.  The  Welshman  is  an  actor  in  every  fibre  of  his 
being — in  his  lovemaking,  in  his  worship,  in  his  politics, 
and  even  amid  the  sorrows  of  his  home  and  the  shadows 
of  the  grave  he  is  instinctively  theatrical.  And  yet  to 
this  day  Wales  has  neither  drama  nor  dramatist.  The 
theatre,  as  such,  is  an  alien  institution,  found  only  in  the 
leading  towns  of  the  Principality,  where  there  is  a  large 
English  influx  and  where  English  customs  prevail.  In 
towns  and  districts  which  are  essentially  Welsh  in  language 
and  in  sentiment,  the  theatre  is  regarded  with  abhorrence, 
and  even  the  occasional  visit  of  a  strolling  company  is 
invariably  attended  with  financial  failure. 

The  solution  of  the  paradox  undoubtedly  lies  in  the 
fact  that  for  more  than  a  century  the  dramatic  instincts 
of  the  people  have  found  expression  and  sustenance  in 
the  ministrations  of  the  Welsh  pulpit.  Wales,  as  has  been 
truly  observed,  may  have  borrowed  her  theology  from 
England   or   Switzerland,   but   in   the   production   of   the 
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actor- preacher  she  stands  alone  and  unapproachable.  In 
no  other  country  in  the  world  has  the  ministry  of  the 
pulpit  been  invested  with  such  histrionic  accompani- 
ments of  thrilling  narrative  or  of  arresting  gesture. 
Neither  Roscius  nor  Garrick  at  the  height  of  their  fame 
displayed  greater  dramatic  gifts  than  John  Elias  and 
Christmas  Evans,  or  John  Jones,  Talsarn,  Gwilym  Hirae- 
thog  and  Dr.  Owen  Thomas.  These,  in  common  with 
their  contemporaries,  set  themselves  to  reach  the  heart 
and  the  conscience  through  the  medium  of  the  eye 
even  more  than  through  the  ear.  Their  sermons  were 
essentially  dramatic  representations  either  of  Biblical 
scenes  or  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
faith.  They  visualised  abstract  principles,  and  their 
delineations  of  scenes  were  so  graphic  that  they  seemed 
to  be  actually  taking  place  before  the  eyes  of  the  con- 
gregation. 

The  late  Dr.  Rees  of  Swansea  has  testified  that,  on 
one  occasion,  when  Williams  of  Wern  was  preaching 
from  the  window  of  Ynysgan  Chapel,  Merthyr  Tydvil, 
on  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  he  so  riveted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  vast  multitude,  who  were  on  the  burying 
ground  in  front  of  him,  that  when  he  reached  the  climax 
all  the  crowd  moved  together  in  terror,  imagining  that 
the  graves  under  their  very  feet  were  bursting  open  and 
the  dead  rising. 

It  is  related  of  John  Elias  that,  on  one  occasion, 
when  declaiming  against  the  prevalence  of  drunkenness 
in  Anglesey,  he  suddenly  put  up  the  whole  of  the 
country's  drunkards  for  sale.  He  offered  them  to  the 
various  religious  bodies  in  turn,  but  from  none  of 
them,  he  declared,  was  there  a  bid  forthcoming.  Then, 
turning  sharply  round,  as  if  speaking  to  someone  at  his 
elbow,  he  announced  to  the  congregation  that  an  offer 
had  been  made  by  the  Evil  One.  "  He  shall  have  them  !  " 
he   cried.     Suddenly   he  paused,   and,   lowering   his  voice 
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to  a  whisper,  he  said  that  he  had  just  heard  another 
voice,  that  of  the  Man  of  Nazareth,  who  had  declared  His 
willingness,  His  eagerness  to  have  them,  so  that  He  might 
reclaim  and  regenerate  them.  "  He  shall  have  them  !  " 
cried  John  Elias,  and  with  that  the  whole  congregation 
spontaneously  rose  to  its  feet  and  shouted  itself  hoarse 
for  very  joy. 

Equally  marked  was  the  dramatic  power  of  Robert 
Roberts,  Clynnog.  It  is  on  record  that  once,  when  preach- 
ing at  a  seaport  town,  he  described  with  such  thrilling 
vividness  the  gradual  encircling  by  the  sea  of  a  tract  of 
land,  where  stood  a  number  of  people,  that  the  congre- 
gation fled  from  the  chapel  in  fear  lest  the  sea  would 
actually  encompass  them.  Gwilym  Hiraethog  preached 
so  dramatically  upon  the  coming  of  the  Almighty  that 
the  people  followed  with  awed  intensity  the  moving  of 
his  finger  in  the  direction  from  which  the  Deity  was 
expected  to  come.  Edward  Matthews,  in  one  of  his  great 
sermons,  so  described  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  that 
the  people  actually  looked  towards  the  door  as  if  in  eager 
expectation  of  the  appearance  of  the  risen  man. 

These  instances,  which  could  be  multiplied  many 
times  over,  serve  to  illustrate  the  intensely  dramatic 
qualities  of  Welsh  preaching.  Begotten  of  the  innate 
genius  of  the  Cymric  race,  it  moulded  the  inmost  char- 
acter of  the  people  as  no  other  force  or  influence  could 
have  done,  and  as  a  result  there  was  wrought  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  traditional  characteristics  of  the  nation.  The 
elusiveness  of  the  Celtic  temperament  became  harnessed 
to  a  seriousness  of  purpose,  and  the  traditional  frolic- 
someness  of  the  Welshman  of  the  Middle  Ages  became 
superseded  by  an  inflexible  gravity  of  demeanour.  The 
enervating  superstitions  receded  like  mist  before  the 
morning  sun,  and  lawlessness  became  reduced  to  so 
negligible  a  proportion  that  Wales  was  known  among  the 
assize  judges  as  "  the  land  of  white  gloves."     In  tempera- 
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ment  and  outlook  there  was  wrought  a  thorough  trans- 
formation.   The  nation  was  born  again. 

With  each  succeeding  year  the  Nonconformist  ministry 
in  Wales  continued  to  absorb,  in  ever-increasing  ratio, 
the  richest  fruit  of  native  talent.  The  pulpit  became  the 
radiating  centre  of  authority  and  influence.  The  Non- 
conformist ministers  distinguished  themselves  as  the 
pioneers  in  every  new  sphere  of  the  nation's  activities, 
and  as  the  most  authoritative  interpreters  of  its  highest 
interests. 

Even  Welsh  journalism  is  but  a  by-product  of  the 
pulpit.  Its  earliest  exponents  were  eminent  preachers, 
like  Joseph  Harris  (Gomer)  and  Gwilym  Hiraethog. 
Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  Welsh  literature 
drew  its  richest  sustenance  from  the  men  of  the  pulpit. 
The  standard  works  in  Welsh  biography  emanated 
exclusively  from  the  divines.  The  choice  diction  which 
characterised  the  ministrations  of  the  pulpit  became 
the  chief  agent  in  preserving  the  Welsh  language  from 
degenerating  into  a  mere  patois.  "  If  you  want  to 
find  the  Welsh  language  in  its  purity,"  declared  one  of 
the  greatest  of  Celtic  scholars  to  the  students  of  one 
of  the  Welsh  colleges,  "  you  should  study  the  sermons  of 
Henry  Rees." 

The  foundations  of  that  complete  system  of  education 
which  is  now  the  pride  of  the  Principality  were  in  the 
first  instance  laid  by  the  ministers  of  religion,  for  previous 
to  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  with  its  provisions  for 
elementary  education,  almost  every  minister  in  Wales 
supplemented  his  ministrations  in  the  pulpit  with  the 
oversight  of  an  elementary  school. 

In  the  domain  of  politics  also,  the  impress  of  the 
Welsh  pulpit  is  plainly  marked.  There  is  now  no  por- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom  so  saturated  with  democratic 
sentiment  as  the  Principality,  yet  until  the  latter  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century  there  was  no  part  of  the  realm 
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where  democratic  impulses  were  so  feeble  and  inert.  The 
Nonconformist  ministers  of  Wales  were  the  first  to  rouse 
the  nation  from  its  long  sleep  and  to  pilot  it  along  the 
path  of  democracy.  It  was  they  who  first  sounded  the 
grievances  of  the  peasantry  and  formulated  the  demands 
for  political  reform. 

Many  centuries  have  elapsed  since  Wales  lost  the  last 
of  her  order  of  native  princes,  but,  in  that  succession  of 
great  preachers  who  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth 
century  made  the  hills  reverberate  with  the  echoes  of  an 
inspired  oratory,  she  found  leaders  who  accomplished 
more  for  the  conservation  of  her  racial  characteristics 
and  traditions,  and  for  the  realisation  of  her  cherished 
hopes  and  ideals,  than  did  the  most  famous  of  the  bygone 
princes  or  the  most  valiant  of  her  warriors. 

The  destiny  of  Wales,  lost  on  the  battlefield,  was 
recovered  in  the  pulpit.  Therein  lies  the  reason  why  for 
more  than  a  century  the  people  turned  instinctively  to  the 
pulpit  for  their  heroes,  and  for  the  expression  of  the  most 
popular  and  dominant  of  their  interests.  "  No  meetings 
held  in  our  country,  to  discuss  any  subject  whatsoever," 
wrote  the  late  Dr.  Owen  Thomas,  exactly  forty  years  ago, 
"  can  draw  so  many  people  together  as  preaching  assem- 
blies. Though  the  people  listen  to  sermons  every  Sunday, 
and  frequently  on  week-nights,  yet  not  infrequently 
thousands  of  people  can  be  seen  assembled  from  far  and 
near.  They  will  stand  on  the  bare  earth  with  much  dis- 
comfort, and  sometimes  in  unpropitious  weather,  as 
though  nailed,  for  a  whole  day,  with  the  exception  of  meal- 
time, to  the  message  of  the  Gospel,  enjoying  during  its 
ministry  the  highest  and  purest  bliss  ever  experienced 
by  them.  And  they  cannot  imagine  anything  greater, 
neither  do  they  expect  anything  better,  until  they  reach 
heaven  itself."  The  description  is  in  no  way  overdrawn. 
Never  did  the  Olympian  games  absorb  the  passion  of 
the   populace   of   ancient   Greece    more   completely   than 
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did  the  great  preaching  assemblies — Cymanfa  and  the 
Sassiwn — fascinate  the  Welsh  people. 

Until  recent  years  the  personalities  of  the  great  pulpit 
orators  of  Wales  loomed  far  larger  on  the  horizon  of  the 
democracy  than  those  of  even  the  most  eminent  states- 
men of  the  day.  It  was  the  names  of  the  divines  that 
lingered  upon  their  lips,  and  in  every  sphere  of  toil 
throughout  the  Principality  there  would  be  repeated 
snatches  of  exhortation  or  of  illustration  from  the  sermons 
of  these  men.  Moreover,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
these  Welsh  divines,  who  received  such  whole-hearted 
homage,  were  essentially  self-made  men.  They  were 
reared  on  the  humblest  of  hearths,  and  their  hands  had 
become  rough  with  toil  before  they  entered  upon  their  life- 
work  and  destiny.  Educational  advantages  were  beyond 
their  grasp ;  yet  in  spite  of  their  circumstances  they 
enriched  their  inborn  capacities  and  developed  their 
innate  genius  by  dint  of  stern  self- discipline  and  un- 
remitting industry. 

Their  assemblies  know  them  no  more,  but  the  grave  has 
not  muffled  their  eloquence,  for  its  echoes  are  still  to 
be  heard  among  the  hills  of  Wales.  "  You  cannot  go 
into  a  peasant's  house,  or  into  a  shepherd's  cottage," 
declared  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  "  without  hearing  the  names  of  the  great 
Nonconformist  preachers  who  made  Wales  what  it  is 
to-day." 

The  tribute  has  a  significance  of  its  own.  It  reflects  the 
glamour  which  the  achievements  of  the  great  divines 
have  always  exercised  over  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  As  far 
back  as  he  can  remember,  he  was  familiar  with  the  names 
of  all  the  eminent  preachers  of  Wales,  and  with  the 
romantic  stories  of  their  careers.  Whenever  any  of  the 
religious  bodies  in  the  district  had  their  Cwrddau  mawr — 
as  the  preaching  services  were  described — he  never  missed 
an  opportunity  of  attending,  and,  young  though  he  was, 
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he  responded  wholeheartedly  to  the  fascination  of  the 
scene.  "  Never  heard  anything  more  eloquent  than  his 
sermon ;  I  was  quite  overwhelmed,"  he  wrote,  after 
listening  to  a  sermon  by  the  late  Herber  Evans.  "  Splen- 
did ;  he  is  a  real  orator,"  was  his  comment  after  hearing 
Principal  Thomas  Charles  preach  at  the  Sassiwn  at  Pwllheli. 

These  tributes  lay  bare  the  earliest  trend  of  his  own 
predilections.  Deep  called  unto  deep ;  the  burning 
words  fired  his  own  inborn  passion  for  public  utterance. 
Had  he  been  free  to  choose  his  path,  unquestionably  he 
would  have  followed  with  eagerness  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  great  Nonconformist  orators,  for  the  Welsh  pulpit  had 
a  special  attraction  for  him,  and  in  that  vista  of  multi- 
tudes swayed  by  the  voice  of  the  preacher,  like  a  field  of 
corn  by  the  murmur  of  the  summer's  breeze,  he  discerned 
the  greatest  of  enchantments.  That  this  was  no  passing 
fancy  of  mere  youth  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  dining-room  of  his  official  residence  in  Downing  Street 
the  place  of  honour  is  occupied  by  a  large  and  striking 
portrait  of  John  Jones,  Talsarn,  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  the  great  preachers  of  Wales.  I  may  also  refer  to  the 
fact  that  when  I  visited  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  his  home  in 
Criccieth  in  the  Easter  recess  of  1912,  I  found  him  absorbed 
in  the  perusal  of  the  biography  of  "  Jones,  Talsarn,"  and 
I  recall  the  ecstasy  with  which  he  read  out  passages  from 
the  sermons  of  the  famous  divine,  with  their  character- 
istic sublimity  of  imagery  and  majesty  of  diction.  The 
giants  of  the  Welsh  pulpit  have  always  ranked  as  the 
chief  of  his  heroes,  and  his  style  of  oratory  has  been  ex- 
clusively modelled  upon  theirs. 

There  was,  however,  one  great  barrier  in  the  way  of 
his  desires,  and  it  proved  insurmountable.  To  under- 
stand its  nature  it  is  necessary  to  glance  at  the  early  history 
of  that  branch  of  the  Welsh  Baptist  community  with 
which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  from  the  outset  been  so 
closelv  associated. 
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The  Baptist  cause  was  first  founded  in  Wales  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  William  Wroth,  to  whom  reference 
has  already  been  made  as  the  first  Nonconformist  minister 
in  Wales,  had  a  Baptist  co-pastor,  William  Thomas,  in 
the  oversight  of  the  church  at  Llanvaches,  while  John 
Myles,  a  little  later,  formed  a  separate  Baptist  church  at 
Ilston,  near  Swansea.  For  a  full  century  the  extension 
of  the  Baptist  community  was  practically  confined  to 
South  Wales,  with  the  result  that  prior  to  the  year  1776 
the  number  of  Baptist  churches  in  North  Wales  was 
exceedingly  small.  In  that  year  "  the  Managers  of 
the  Baptist  Fund  in  London" — to  quote  the  words  of  the 
History  of  the  Baptist  Association  in  Wales,  which  was 
published  in  1795 — "  were  pleased  to  allot  a  sum  of 
money  to  encourage  a  mission  into  North  Wales,  par- 
ticularly the  counties  of  Merioneth,  Carnarvon  and 
Anglesey,  for  in  those  counties  and  part  of  Denbighshire 
the  Baptists  were  comparatively  unknown."  As  the  result 
of  that  financial  aid,  a  delegation  of  Baptist  ministers 
from  South  Wales  journeyed  through  North  Wales  pro- 
pagating their  faith.  They  preached  to  their  country- 
men in  divers  places,  and  with  such  acceptance  that  the 
mission  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  number  of 
Baptist  churches. 

Among  the  places  selected  was  Llanuwchllyn,  in 
Merionethshire.  There  the  new  teaching  was  favour- 
ably received,  and  a  Baptist  cause  was  founded.  The 
full  measure  of  the  harvest,  however,  was  yet  to  be  re- 
vealed. At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  Baptist  mission- 
aries there  lived  in  Llanuwchllyn  an  eleven-year-old  lad 
of  the  name  of  J.  R.  Jones,  who,  even  at  that  early  age, 
showed  great  promise.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  began 
to  preach  among  the  Welsh  Independents,  and  immedi- 
ately his  fame  sped  throughout  the  district.  But  the 
controversies  which  had  raged  for  years  over  the  ques- 
tion of    baptism  had    lost  none  of   their  acuteness,   with 
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the  result  that  the  rising  young  preacher  soon  found 
himself  faced  with  the  issues.  He  was  of  much  too  inde- 
pendent a  turn  of  mind  to  be  held  back  by  any  traditional 
considerations,  for  he  would  give  countenance  to  no 
doctrine  that  he  could  not  explain  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion. Accordingly,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  ques- 
tion of  baptism,  and,  after  much  thought  and  study  of 
the  matter,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  adult  baptism, 
as  enjoined  by  the  Baptists,  represented  the  true  mode 
as  inculcated  in  the  New  Testament.  He  therefore 
seceded  from  the  Independents  and  joined  himself  to 
the  Baptists.  In  the  year  1788  he  was  ordained,  and  was 
made  the  minister  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Ramoth, 
with  the  oversight  of  the  Baptist  cause  throughout 
Merioneth. 

Three  years  later  Christmas  Evans  settled  down  in 
Llangefni,  in  charge  of  the  various  Baptist  churches  in 
Anglesey.  The  union  of  two  such  gifted  preachers  as 
Christmas  Evans  and  Jones  of  Ramoth  in  personal  fellow- 
ship and  co-operation  could  not  fail  to  infuse  vitality 
into  the  newly  established  Baptist  churches  in  North 
Wales.  The  membership  rapidly  increased  and  the  out- 
look was  full  of  brightness.  This  condition  of  things 
lasted  but  a  few  years,  and  then  the  situation  became 
darkened  with  the  shadows  of  impending  changes :  in- 
dications were  forthcoming  that  that  independence  of 
judgment  which  had  led  the  young  minister  of  Ramoth 
to  change  his  views  upon  baptism  was  still  unappeased. 
This  time  the  challenging  influence  emanated  from  Scot- 
land. Seven  years  after  his  ordination,  Jones  of  Ramoth 
came  accidentally  upon  a  number  of  books  written  by 
Mr.  Alexander  McLean,  the  founder  of  the  Baptist  cause 
in  Scotland,  in  which  he  not  merely  advocated  a  rigid 
observance  of  the  Apostolical  tenets  and  customs  but 
also  made  them  the  basis  of  his  preaching.  The  writings 
carried  conviction  with  J.  R.  Jones,  and  the  force  of  his 
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personality  was  sufficient  to  secure  the  adherence  of  his 
church  at  Ramoth  to  the  new  teaching,  although  it  is 
evident  from  the  contents  of  some  of  his  letters  to  McLean 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  enforce  its  full  acceptance. 
"  '  Washing  feet '  is  not  yet  solved  among  us,"  he  wrote 
in  one  letter ;  "  some  think  it  is  an  ordinance  to  be 
observed  once  by  every  member  of  the  church,  according 
to  John  xiii.  14-15  ;  others  think  it  is  a  duty  to  be  observed 
only  in  the  case  of  necessity." 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  promulgation  of  ideas 
which  ran  counter  to  the  beliefs  cherished  among  the 
Welsh  Baptists  should  lead  to  controversy  and  strife. 
Jones  of  Ramoth  was  not  the  man  to  recede  from  his 
position  in  the  interests  of  a  pacific  compromise.  "  Im- 
perious in  temperament,"  wrote  Christmas  Evans  of  him, 
"  he  could  not  tolerate  opposition.  An  equal,  and  much 
less  a  superior,  he  would  not  suffer  near  him.  He  was 
like  Caesar  in  this  respect :  he  would  rather  be  a  ruler  in 
a  village  than  be  second  in  command  in  Rome  itself." 

The  simile  is  apposite,  for  having  failed  to  secure 
the  adherence  of  the  main  body  of  the  North  Wales 
Baptists  to  the  new  teaching,  the  minister  of  Ramoth 
decided  upon  secession  from  the  denomination.  In  the 
year  1798  a  conference  of  Baptist  ministers,  chief  among 
whom  was  Christmas  Evans,  met  at  Ramoth  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  whole  controversy  to  a  definite 
issue.  At  that  gathering  J.  R.  Jones  proceeded  to  read 
from  a  closely  written  memorandum  a  number  of  reasons 
why  he  and  those  who  shared  his  views  should  secede 
from  the  Welsh  Baptist  denomination.  He  was  followed 
by  Christmas  Evans,  who  openly  controverted  his  state- 
ments and  chided  him  on  his  attitude.  A  heated  dis- 
cussion ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  Jones  suddenly 
seized  the  Bible  that  lay  on  the  table  beneath  the  pulpit, 
and  placing  his  hand  upon  it,  he  declared  in  the  most 
solemn  fashion  that  he  was  there  and  then  seceding,  at  the 
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behest  of  conscience,  from  the  Welsh  Baptists  and  from 
all  their  errors  in  faith  and  in  practice,  and  that  for  the 
future  he  would  seek  fellowship  with  the  brethren  in 
Scotland,  "  who,"  he  added,  "  have  received  the  truth 
in  all  its  fullness."  Christmas  Evans  has  left  it  on  record 
that  the  scene  was  a  most  thrilling  one  ;  some  of  the 
ministers  wept  aloud  at  the  defection  of  so  strong  a  per- 
sonality, while  others  openly  rejoiced  that  a  controversy, 
which  had  so  seriously  menaced  the  peace  of  their  churches, 
had  at  last  been  brought  to  a  head.  But  the  minister  of 
Ramoth  did  not  go  out  of  the  denomination  alone.  The 
Baptist  churches  in  that  district  where  the  north-west 
portion  of  Merionethshire  touches  the  south-east  district 
of  Carnarvonshire  at  once  ratified  his  decision  and  fol- 
lowed his  example,  and  among  these  churches  was  the  little 
Baptist  cause  at  Criccieth.  Their  heroic  action  was  not 
without  cost,  for  it  involved  them  in  the  deprivation  of 
ministerial  care. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  new  doctrine,  as  promulgated 
by  Jones,  with  its  declaration  that  the  oversight  of  each 
church  should,  after  the  manner  of  Apostolic  times,  be 
vested  in  two  ministers  or  elders  rather  than  in  one,  and 
with  its  open  condemnation  of  the  use  of  the  title 
"  reverend  "  as  being  a  "  popish  practice,"  was  regarded 
by  the  Baptist  ministers  in  Wales  as  anti-ministerial  in 
both  its  concept  and  purpose.  For  that  reason  they  held 
aloof  from  the  movement  and  resigned  the  pastorates  of 
such  churches  as  endorsed  the  secession  of  the  minister 
of  Ramoth. 

Consequently  the  exigencies  of  the  position  were  such 
that  it  became  necessary  for  Jones  to  extend  his  sphere 
so  as  to  embrace  within  his  own  pastoral  oversight  all 
those  churches  which  had  so  loyally  espoused  his  cause. 
In  this  way  the  Baptist  church  at  Criccieth  came  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  its  hero,  and  had  the  advan- 
tage of  his  ministrations  on  occasional  week-nights.     On 
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the  last  occasion  on  which  he  conducted  the  service  he 
seems  to  have  been  conscious  of  the  nearness  of  the  end, 
for  during  the  sermon  he  was  so  overcome  with  emotion 
that  tears  flowed  freely  down  his  rugged  cheeks.  The 
sight  of  those  tears  so  re-acted  upon  the  congregation 
that  they  broke  out  into  loud  weeping. 

Among  those  present  at  that  memorable  service  was 
a  young  shoemaker  named  David  Lloyd — or  Dafydd 
Llwyd,  as  he  was  locally  known — who,  although  he  had 
barely  come  of  age,  had  already  proved  himself  to  be  one 
of  the  most  sturdy  and  devoted  of  that  little  band  of 
members  who  had  so  heroically  sustained  the  Baptist 
cause  at  Criccieth. 

In  the  year  1822  Jones  of  Ramoth  passed  away 
when  only  fifty-  seven  years  old.  Naturally,  his  death 
was  a  severe  blow  to  each  of  the  churches  within  the 
circle  of  his  pastoral  care.  The  removal  of  so  dominant 
a  personality  and  of  so  resolute  a  leader  left  those 
churches  bereft  and  bewildered.  In  their  despair  some 
of  them  lost  their  zeal  for  the  new  teaching  and  relapsed 
into  their  former  associations,  while  a  few  set  themselves 
to  repair  the  gap  in  the  leadership  by  greater  sacrifice 
and  quickened  effort.  Among  the  latter  was  the  little 
church  at  Criccieth,  which  proceeded  to  call  to  its  ministry 
the  young  shoemaker  who  had  already  given  ample  proof 
of  the  gift  which  was  in  him. 

David  Lloyd  was  a  man  of  marked  versatility,  as 
well  read  in  the  literature  of  his  race  as  in  the  tenets  of 
his  denomination,  and  as  keen  a  dialectician  as  he  was 
powerful  as  a  preacher.  It  was  his  passion  for  dialectics 
that  led  him,  in  the  year  1823,  to  establish,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  number  of  kindred  spirits,  in  his  native 
village  of  Llanystumdwy  an  eclectic  society  (Cymdeithas 
Cymreigyddion)  for  the  special  purpose  of  stimulating 
their  natural  aptitude  for  expression  and  their  interest  in 
matters  of  ethical  import. 
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The  records  of  the  society,  which  are  still  in  existence, 
throw  an  interesting  light  on  its  proceedings.  They  show 
that  the  gathering  was  a  miniature  conclave  of  philoso- 
phers, for  among  the  issues  raised  were  such  questions  as, 
"  Which  is  the  more  detrimental  to  the  community — 
the  drunkard  or  the  knave  ?  "  "  Which  should  we  fear 
most — flattery  or  distrust  ?  "  "  Which  class  is  the  more 
dangerous — the  untruthful  or  the  envious  ? '  When  one 
recalls  that  the  members  of  the  society  were  drawn  ex- 
clusively from  the  ranks  of  the  peasantry,  we  cannot  but 
marvel  at  the  high  level  of  excellence  sustained  in  the  dis- 
cussions. The  conflict  of  opposing  views  was  waged  with 
a  force  of  argument  and  a  skill  in  dialectics  which  worthily 
demonstrate  that  love  of  culture  which  is  so  conspicuous 
a  feature  of  the  peasant  life  of  Wales.  In  all  these  dis- 
cussions David  Lloyd  seems  to  have  taken  a  leading  part. 
Reference  is  constantly  made  in  the  records  to  the 
masterly  manner  in  which  he  dealt  with  the  subject- 
matter  of  debate,  and  tribute  is  paid  to  the  force  and 
brilliance  of  his  speeches.  It  is  significant  that  in  the 
discussion  on  the  contrast  between  flattery  and  distrust 
he  delivered  a  trenchant  speech  in  support  of  his  con- 
tention that  distrust  invariably  works  greater  havoc 
than  flattery.  Flattery,  he  declared,  will  make  no  impres- 
sion upon  a  wise  man,  but  distrust  can  disintegrate  the 
strongest  of  men.  "  I  would  rather  live  in  a  district," 
he  said,  "  where  there  were  ten  flatterers,  than  live  where 
there  is  one  evil-thinking  person.  But  the  ideal  district 
to  live  in  would  be  a  district  where  there  would  be  neither 
sycophants  nor  slanderers." 

This  gifted  young  Welshman  died  in  the  year  1839,  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-nine,  and  his  short  but  interest- 
ing career  comes  within  our  purview  because  he  was 
none  other  than  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  grandfather  on  the 
maternal  side.  It  was  in  memory  of  him  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  was  given  his  Christian  name  of   David  Lloyd, 
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and  the  appropriateness  of  the  name  is  enhanced  by  the 
consideration  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  said  to  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  David  Lloyd  in  the  contour  of 
his  face  and  in  the  alertness  of  his  expression.  The 
similarity,  however,  strikes  deeper  than  the  physical 
features,  for  one  can  see  in  that  nimbleness  of  wit  and 
that  corrosiveness  of  invective  which  are  such  integral 
characteristics  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  oratory  the  germina- 
tion of  qualities  that  made  his  forbear  the  ablest  and 
most  formidable  figure  in  that  little  group  of  choice  con- 
troversialists who  were  wont  to  meet  in  the  village  of 
Llanystumdwy  nearly  a  century  ago. 

Four  years  after  the  death  of  its  versatile  minister  the 
church  at  Criccieth  proceeded  to  exercise  afresh  its  tradi- 
tional readiness  to  break  with  its  own  past  when  con- 
siderations of  conscience  and  of  judgment  demanded,  for 
in  the  year  1843  it  completely  severed  itself  from  that 
association  with  the  Scotch  Baptists  into  which  it  had 
so  boldly  entered  nearly  fifty  3'ears  before.  This  time 
the  gleam  was  directed  not  from  Scotland,  but  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  an  Irish  divine  of  the 
name  of  Alexander  Campbell,  after  some  years'  settlement 
in  America,  had  founded  a  new  sect  based  upon  the  abo- 
lition of  all  confessions  and  formalities,  and  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures 
as  the  sole  creed  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  movement 
was  particularly  directed  against  the  recognition  of  a 
paid  ministry,  on  the  ground  that  that  was  notably  counter 
to  the  whole  genius  and  example  of  the  early  Christian 
Church,  that  it  savoured  of  sheer  professionalism,  and  as 
such  was  absolutely  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
Christian  faith.  This  plea  for  a  return  to  primitive  Christ- 
ianity gained  a  ready  hearing  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  followers  of  Alexander  Campbell,  who  assumed  ths 
simple  designation  of  "  Disciples,"  rapidly  increased  in 
numbers  until  the  movement  became  widespread. 
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The  new  teaching  soon  found  an  echo  on  this  side  of 
the  water,  and  among  the  first  to  give  welcome  to  its 
fundamental  tenets  were  the  members  of  the  Baptist  church 
at  Criccieth.  They  were  not  slow  to  perceive  in  the  Camp- 
bellite  movement  the  fruition  of  those  principles  which 
Jones  of  Ramoth  had  propagated,  for  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  after  his  secession  from  the  Welsh  Baptist 
body  he  had  resolutely  refused  to  accept  from  the  churches 
under  his  care  a  stipulated  stipend,  although  he  continued 
to  be  dependent  upon  them  for  material  sustenance. 
"  When  you  write  next  to  me,"  he  had  added  in  a  post- 
script to  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  one  of  his  corre- 
spondents, "you  may  omit  that  popish  title  'reverend,'  for 
I  am  not  made  a  priest  after  the  order  of  black  cloth." 
Hence  the  members  of  the  church  at  Criccieth  regarded 
the  change  from  association  with  the  Scotch  Baptists  to 
that  with  Campbellism  as  the  next  step  in  their  forward 
movement.  To  them  it  was  but  the  logical  outcome  of 
their  cherished  beliefs — a  necessary  stage  in  the  evolu- 
tionary process  of  their  own  development  as  a  religious 
body.  So  without  a  pang  of  discord  in  their  ranks,  or 
a  touch  of  hesitancy,  they  accepted  in  full  the  tenets 
enunciated  by  the  Campbellites. 

"  From  that  time  onwards,"  to  quote  the  testimon}/  of 
one  of  its  most  prominent  members,*  "the  church  at  Cric- 
cieth has  remained  faithful  to  their  plea  for  the  restoration 
of  primitive  Christianity,  discarding  all  formal  creeds  and 
all  practices  and  methods  of  church  order  for  which  no 
justifying  precept  or  example  can  be  found  in  the  New 
Testament  according  to  their  reading  of  it.  We  do  not 
recognise  the  Scripturalness  of  a  paid  ministry,  but 
any  one  devoting  his  whole  time  to  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  as  an  evangelist  is  maintained  by  the  churches  in 
co-operation  with  one  another  out  of  what  is  known  as 

*  In  an   authoritative  statement  made  to  the  Welsh  Church  Commission  by 
Mr.  William  George,  the  brother  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
2 — F 
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the   General   Evangelist  Fund,  to  which  each  church  is 
expected,  as  far  as  circumstances  permit,  to  contribute." 

Exactly  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  David  Lloyd, 
his  son,  Richard  Lloyd,  was  called  to  the  Joint  Ministry 


Berea,   Griccieth,  the  new  chapel  where  Mr.  Richard  Lloyd  still  preaches. 

of  the  Criccieth  church ;  and  since  then,  during  the  long 
intervening  period  of  fifty-five  years,  in  more  than  half 
of  which  he  continued  to  ply  his  craft  as  a  shoemaker,  he 
has  occupied  its  pulpit  Sunday   after  Sunday,   with  the 
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exception  of  one  break  on  account  of  illness,  without 
receiving  the  slightest  financial  remuneration  for  his 
services.  In  illustration  of  the  high  standard  of  his 
ministration  one  need  only  refer  to  that  spontaneous 
tribute  evoked  from  his  nephew  under  the  mesmeric  in- 
fluence of  Herber  Evans's  wonderful  oratory:  "Never 
heard  anything  more  eloquent  than  this  sermon ;  just 
like  uncle  when  at  his  best." 

The  church  at  Criccieth,  in  common  with  the  other 
churches  within  the  same  fellowship,  "breaks  bread' 
regularly  each  Sunday.  "  Richard  Lloyd  administered 
the  Communion,"  writes  one  who  attended  service  there, 
"as  he  always  does  on  every  first  day  of  the  week.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  Upper  Room  was  felt  in  the  midst  of 
those  who  were  present.  The  teaching  and  worshipping 
were  the  only  voices  heard  within  the  sacred  walls 
throughout  the  day.  No  announcements  were  made.  It 
is  true  that  a  small  boy  was  sent  round  silently  at  the 
close  of  the  service  to  receive  our  contributions  towards 
the  poor  people  of  the  congregation,  for  it  is  known  that 
not  one  of  their  number  is  allowed  to  be  in  need,  nor  to 
receive  parish  relief.  This  is  their  only  collection."  As 
indicative  of  the  rigidity  with  which  that  church  adheres 
to  its  tenets,  it  is  one  of  its  governing  principles  that, 
even  in  the  matter  of  the  collection,  contributions  should 
be  sought  from  its  own  members  exclusively. 

Here  may  be  interpolated  a  passage  from  the  interest- 
ing narrative  of  his  personal  reminiscences  of  that  little 
community  which  Dr.  R.  D.  Evans  of  Festiniog  has 
forwarded  to  me : 

"  Before  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  mother  came  to 
Llanystumdwy,  after  the  death  of  his  father,"  writes 
Dr.  Evans,  "  my  sister  and  I  were  attending  the 
National  School  there,  and  we  were  accustomed  to 
have  our  midday  meal  at  the  house  of  his  grand- 
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mother,  Rebecca  Llwyd.  Being  very  young  at  the 
time,  I  used  to  stay  at  her  house  from  Monday  till 
Friday,  and  to  have  my  old  friend  and  hero,  Mr. 
Richard  Lloyd,  as  my  bed-companion.  I  have  a 
very  distinct  recollection  of  Mr.  Richard  Lloyd's 
departure  to  South  Wales  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing back  to  his  home  his  bereaved  sister  and  her 
fatherless  children. 

"  I  have  always  felt  that  far  too  little  has  been 
written  of  the  grandmother,  Rebecca  Llwyd,  one 
of  the  greatest  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  forbears.  I 
admit  that  I  have  only  a  child's  recollection  of  her, 
but  that  recollection  is  vivid  and  deep.  She  used 
to  come  every  Sunday  morning  to  the  little  chapel 
at  Criccieth  along  with  her  son,  Mr.  Richard  Lloyd, 
and  her  grandchildren.  As  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
mother  was  delicate  in  health  she  did  not  attend 
so  regularly.  I  cannot  recall  a  single  Sunday  on 
which  Rebecca  Llwyd' s  pew  was  unoccupied  by  her- 
self and  her  little  grandchildren.  She  had  a  daughter 
residing  at  a  farm  about  a  mile  distant  on  the  Port- 
madoc  side  of  Criccieth.  Thither  she  and  the  children 
repaired  on  the  Sunday  for  their  meals,  while  Mr. 
Richard  Lloyd  would  go  with  his  '  co-elder,'  as  his 
ministerial  colleague  was  known,  to  Shop-yr-Einon 
for  his  meals.  Every  other  Sunday  the  grandmother 
was  accustomed  to  come  to  my  parent's  home  for 
tea.  She  was  a  determined,  strong-minded  woman, 
grave  of  demeanour  after  the  manner  of  the  old 
puritanic  order.  She  was  steeped  in  the  knowledge 
and  in  the  use  of  the  Scriptures.  She  was  an  uncom- 
promising Baptist  in  every  way,  and  held  to  her 
opinions  with  unyielding  tenacity.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  she  exercised  a  deep  and  potent  influence  in 
the  moulding  of  the  character  and  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  beliefs  of  her  grandchildren." 
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In  such  an  atmosphere — where  principle  was  held  as 
a  legacy  to  be  prized  above  all  personal  considerations — 
was  Mr.  Lloyd  George  nurtured.  From  the  outset  he 
found  himself  linked  by  two  successive  generations  of 
his  kinsmen  to  a  religious  body  which  opposed  a  paid 
ministry  as  being  utterly  unscriptural,  and  which  ex- 
pressly decreed  that  each  church  within  its  own  com- 
munity should  be  governed  by  elders  or  pastors  of  its 
own  choosing,  "  who  shall  serve  the  church  by  attending 
to  all  its  administrations  and  exercising  all  necessary 
supervision  over  its  members,  and  preaching,  all  of  which 
services  are  to  be  rendered  voluntarily  and  gratuitously." 

It  was  therefore  impossible  for  him,  though  in  anxious 
search  of  a  career  that  would  allow  his  gifts  their  fullest 
and  most  congenial  scope,  to  give  heed  to  the  alluring 
call  of  the  Welsh  pulpit  without  doing  violence  to  the 
most  sacred  traditions  of  the  hearth  on  which  he  had 
been  so  carefully  reared,  and  to  the  principles  which  he 
had  already  made  his  own.  Just  as  a  pebble  cast  into  a 
lake  will  send  the  undulations  on  the  surface  to  the 
remotest  edge  of  the  water,  so  that  secession  which  had 
been  precipitated  as  far  back  as  the  year  1798  was  still 
working  out  its  unspent  force  in  directing  the  destiny 
of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  Welsh  youths.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  clearly  recognised  that  in  that  secession  hostages 
had  been  given  for  him,  and  for  that  reason  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  turn  away  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
Nonconformist  ministry,  attractive  as  the  sphere  un- 
doubtedly was,  to  seek  his  destiny  in  some  other  direc- 
tion. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  Wales  lost  a  great  preacher 
— one  who,  by  the  genius  and  passion  of  his  oratory  and 
by  his  skill  in  appeal,  would  have  sustained  and  adorned 
the  highest  traditions  of  her  pulpit,  to  find  in  him,  in 
later  years,  the  most  authoritative  exponent  of  her  nation- 
ality and  the  greatest  champion  of  her  democracy. 


CHAPTER   IV 

FIRST   STEPS   IN   THE   LAW  AND    IN   POLITICS 

It  has  often  happened  that  many  who  have  been  unable 
to   qualify   for   the    ministry    have   turned   towards    the 
scholastic  profession  as  the  sphere  most  congenial  to  their 
likings.     It  would  only  have  been  natural  if  David  Lloyd 
George,  after  finding  his  way  to  the  ministry  so  effectually 
barred,   had   sought   to  follow  in   his  father's  footsteps. 
Indeed,   it   all   but   seemed   that   his   opportunity   would 
come  from  that  direction.     As  we  have  already  seen,  the 
head   master  of   the   Llanystumdwy   school  had   marked 
his  innate  cleverness,  and  had  provided  an  advanced  grade 
of  lessons  for  him  and  one  or  two  of  his  fellow-scholars. 
Schoolmasters,   as   a  rule,   rightly   magnify   their  calling, 
and  strive  to  find  assistants  and  successors  who  will  be 
worthy  of  it.     The  Llanystumdwy  head  master  was  no 
exception,  and  the  Rector  of  the  parish,  in  response  to 
his  suggestion,  endeavoured  to  secure  David  Lloyd  George 
for  service  in  the  school.    He  duly  called  upon  Mrs.  George 
and  her  brother  with  the  offer  of  a  pupil- teachership  for 
their  lad  as  the   first    stage  in  his  preparation  for  the 
scholastic  profession.     Although  no   condition  was  men- 
tioned, both  mother  and  uncle  felt  that  within  its  shadow 
lurked  an   unexpressed   proviso.     A  pupil- teachership   in 
the  village  school  had  invariably  carried  with  it  the  neces- 
sity of  attendance  at  the  parish  church,  and  that  fact  alone 
sufficed  to  make  both  of  them  utterly  impervious  to  the 
rector's  suggestion. 

11 1  recall,"  declared  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  after  years, 
"  that  in  the  little  village  school  I  sat  side  by  side  with  a 
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lad  who  is  to-day  a  canon  of  the  Church  of  England.  He 
was  then  a  Calvinistic  Methodist,  but  he  wanted  to  become 
a  teacher.  Had  he  stuck  to  his  faith  he  would  have  been 
a  miller,  like  his  father.  One  of  the  Welsh  bishops  to-day 
hails  from  that  corner  of  Carnarvonshire.  He,  too,  was 
once  a  Nonconformist  lad.  Had  I  followed  his  example 
and  renounced  the  faith  I  was  reared  in,  I  should  certainly 
be  a  vicar,  and  perhaps  a  canon,  by  now."  "  No,  a 
bishop!"  chimed  in  "the  Voice,"  which  so  often  expresses 
with  apt  conciseness  the  popular  feeling.  Even  the  cer- 
tainty of  so  exalted  a  destiny  would  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  have  softened  the  sternness  with  which  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  guardians  set  their  faces  against  the  proposal 
with  its  implied  contingencies.  Mrs.  George  is  said  to 
have  declared  that  she  would  rather  see  her  boy  grow 
up  to  break  stones  on  the  roadside  than  see  him  turn 
his  back  upon  the  little  chapel  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up. 

Mr.  Richard  Lloyd  was  strongly  inclined  to  the  medi- 
cal profession  as  a  desirable  sphere  for  his  young  nephew, 
and  he  urged  upon  mother  and  son  the  splendid  oppor- 
tunities for  influence  and  service  which  the  life  of  a  doctor 
necessarily  affords ;  but  it  seems  that  the  suggestion 
found  no  favour  with  the  lad.  It  ran  counter  to  his 
instincts.  His  is  a  sensitive  temperament  that  quivers 
at  the  sight  of  physical  suffering,  and  he  therefore  knew 
himself  to  be  deficient  in  qualities  that  are  essential  to  a 
successful  practitioner.  In  the  light  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
subsequent  career,  notably  in  relation  to  the  Insurance 
Act,  and  the  exciting  and  even  bitter  dissensions  begotten 
in  the  ranks  of  the  medical  profession  by  his  legislative 
enactments,  one  finds  it  difficult,  in  spite  of  its  utter 
futility,  to  resist  the  alluring  speculation  of  what  might 
or  might  not  have  been  had  he  acquiesced  in  his  uncle's 
suggestion  and  sought  his  life-work  in  the  study  and 
practice  of  medicine.     Would  there  now  be  an  Insurance 
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Act  on  the  Statute  Book  ?  If  so,  would  he  now  be  on 
the  panel  ?  These  are  questions,  arguable,  perhaps,  on 
psychological  grounds,  but  affording  only  an  interesting 
exercise  for  the  imagination. 

Great  gates  turn  upon  small  hinges,  and  momentous 
decisions  are  not  infrequently  determined  by  considera- 
tions that  in  themselves  appear  to  be  trivial.  Times 
without  number  David  Lloyd  George  had  heard  his 
mother  refer  to  a  Liverpool  lawyer  as  a  man  whom  she 
and  his  father  had  learnt  to  revere  as  one  of  the  best  and 
kindest  of  men,  and  one  who,  in  the  dark  days  of  her 
bereavement,  generously  relieved  her  of  the  anxiety  con- 
nected with  the  realisation  of  the  effects  and  appurten- 
ances of  the  little  farmstead.  In  the  haze  of  those  grate- 
ful memories  the  man  and  his  profession  became  merged 
into  an  identity,  with  the  result  that  for  the  widowed 
mother  there  was  no  calling  that  had  such  a  halo  as  that 
of  the  law.  David  Lloyd  caught  the  glow  of  his  mother's 
admiration  until  his  one  ambition  was  to  become  a  lawyer. 
Considerations  of  finance,  however,  threatened  to  block 
the  way  to  its  realisation,  for  the  resources  of  the  home 
were  extremely  slender.  Once  more  the  stress  of  neces- 
sity served  to  bring  to  light  the  readiness  of  his  uncle  to 
bear  the  full  weight  of  the  burden. 

By  dint  of  rigid  economy,  and  at  the  cost  of  cease- 
less self-sacrifice,  Mr.  Richard  Lloyd  had  been  able  to 
save  a  small  sum  of  money  by  way  of  provision  for 
those  declining  years  when  he  would  be  no  longer  able 
to  pursue  his  daily  toil  at  the  shoemaker's  bench.  These 
savings  he  readily  decided  to  draw  upon  for  the  neces- 
sary expense  in  the  attainment  of  the  lad's  desire  to 
prepare  for  the  law.  "  I  can  never  tell  how  much  I 
owe  to  this  good  man,"  declared  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in 
later  years,  as  he  reviewed  with  gratitude  the  trodden 
path  of  his  own  career.  "  He  never  married,  but  he  set 
himself  the  task   of   educating  the  children  of   his   sister 
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as  a  supreme  and  sacred  duty.  To  that  duty  he  devoted 
his  time,  his  energy,  and  all  his  savings." 

This  initial  problem  having  been  solved,  a  fresh  diffi- 
culty presented  itself  in  the  matter  of  the  special  prepara- 
tion required  for  the  Preliminary  Law  Examination. 
The  difficulty  was  no  small  one,  for  among  the  subjects 
scheduled  were  Latin  and  French,  and  in  neither  of  these 
had  David  Lloyd  received  any  previous  tuition.  But 
uncle  and  nephew  were  cast  in  too  heroic  a  mould  to  be 
deterred  by  a  difficulty  of  that  kind.  Each  of  them  pos- 
sessed the  will  that  never  fails  to  discover  the  necessary 
way.  The  local  schoolmaster  was  known  to  be  proficient 
in  Latin,  and  it  was  therefore  an  easy  matter  to  arrange 
with  him  for  instruction  in  that  language.  But  he  knew 
no  French,  and  as  there  was  no  one  in  the  village  to 
whom  recourse  could  be  had,  it  became  imperative  to 
devise  other  ways  and  means. 

It  so  happened  that  just  at  that  time  "  Cassell's 
Popular  Educator"  was  being  published  in  parts  and 
circulated  throughout  the  land.  Some  of  the  parts  found 
their  way  into  the  shoemaker's  home  at  Llanystumdwy, 
and  among  their  contents  were  articles  setting  out  in  a 
clear  and  popular  style  a  full  course  of  instruction  in  the 
French  language.  A  cursory  perusal  of  these  articles 
kindled  in  Mr.  Richard  Lloyd  the  desire  and  determina- 
tion so  to  master  the  subject  as  to  be  able  to  give  his 
nephew  the  needful  help.  A  French  grammar  and  dic- 
tionary were  forthwith  procured,  and  uncle  and  nephew 
applied  themselves  to  the  task  with  a  zeal  that  knew  no 
weariness,  "  sitting,"  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  himself  has  said, 
"  for  hours  together  laboriously  spelling  out  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  language."  And  thus  the  old  man  and  the 
lad  trod  together  the  steep  and  toilsome  path  that  led  to 
ultimate  triumph. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  innate  reserve  of  Mr.  Richard 
Lloyd's  nature  that  none  of  his  neighbours  knew  to  what 
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special  end  his  nephew  was  directing  his  studies,  even 
the  schoolmaster  being  unenlightened  as  to  the  real  pur- 
pose of  the  Latin  lessons.  One  day,  however,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  November,  1877,  the  villagers,  after 
their  manner,  were  much  exercised  over  the  unexplained 
cause  of  the  departure  of  Mr.  Richard  Lloyd  and  his 
nephew  on  a  long  railway  journey.  Speculation  was 
rife,  but  none  of  them  guessed  that  they  were  off  to  Liver- 
pool, where  the  lad  was  to  sit  for  the  preliminary  law 
examination.  The  secret  was  not  long  kept,  for  early  in 
December  the  whole  village  was  alive  with  the  news  that 
"  David  Lloyd  had  passed  to  become  an  attorney." 
Naturally  enough,  David  Evans  hailed  the  success  of  his 
old  pupil  as  a  reflected  triumph  for  his  school,  and  he 
signalised  so  unique  an  event  by  making  a  special  entry 
in  the  school  log-book  : 

1877.     December  8. 
D.  LI.  George,  1st  cl.  pupil,  successful  in  passing 
the  preliminary  examination  of  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society  at  Liverpool,  and  received  the  certifi- 
cate. 

This  success  was  in  due  time  followed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  lad  to  the  practical  work  of  the  law.  As 
he  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age  at  the  time,  it  was  decided 
that,  preparatory  to  his  taking  up  his  articles,  he  should 
spend  some  months  as  a  junior  clerk  in  a  solicitor's  office, 
and  so  gain  the  necessary  experience  of  the  work  and 
procedure.  The  choice  of  an  office  occasioned  no  trouble. 
In  the  neighbouring  seaport  town  of  Portmadoc,  some 
six  miles  away,  was  a  firm  of  solicitors,  Messrs.  Breese, 
Jones  and  Casson,  with  a  very  large  practice  and  in  high 
repute  as  one  of  the  best  firms  in  North  Wales.  Mr. 
Breese,  the  senior  partner,  though  a  churchman,  was  a 
staunch  Liberal,  and  he  held  the  position  of  Liberal  Agent 
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for  the  adjoining  county  of  Merioneth  as  well  as  for  the 
southern  portion  of  Carnarvonshire.  These  considera- 
tions sufficed  to  lead  Mr.  Richard  Lloyd  to  choose  their 
office  as  likely  to  afford  the  best  advantages  for  his  nephew. 
Accordingly,  in  July,  1878,  David  Lloyd  George  left  Llany- 
stumdwy  to  enter  upon  his  work  at  Portmadoc,  and  on 
January  28th,  1879 — eleven  days  after  his  sixteenth  birth- 
day— he  was  articled  to  Mr.  Casson,  the  junior  member 
of  the  firm. 

Of  this  red-letter  day  in  his  career,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
has  declared :  "It  was  not  an  easy  matter  for  me  to  thus 
start  studying  for  the  law.  Small  sums  are  big  to  small 
people,  and  the  £80  to  £100  which  I  had  to  pay  for  my 
articles,  the  money  for  the  Government  stamps,  the 
heavy  prices  of  law  books,  the  expense  of  the  journey 
to  Liverpool  for  the  preliminary  examination,  the  still 
greater  expense  of  the  journey  to  London  for  the  final 
examination — all  these  mounted  up  to  a  large  sum." 

Keenly  sensible  of  the  heavy  drain  which  all  this  had 
entailed  upon  his  uncle's  purse,  he  was  from  the  outset 
determined  that  the  expenditure  should  be  justified  by  its 
results.  He  threw  himself  into  the  work  with  zest,  and 
his  natural  abilities  found  ample  and  congenial  scope 
in  the  range  and  variety  of  his  daily  task  and  duties.  In 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  senior  partner  held  the  onerous 
post  of  the  Clerkship  of  the  Peace  for  Merionethshire, 
and  that  the  Clerkship  to  the  Magistrates  in  two  petty 
sessional  divisions  was  vested  in  the  firm,  their  articled 
clerk  had  abundant  opportunities  for  enriching  his  know- 
ledge of  the  administrative  aspects  of  the  laws  of  the 
land.  All  the  various  matters  appertaining  to  county 
administration  that  fell  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Quarter  Sessions  previous  to  the  creation  of  the  County 
Councils— matters  dealing  with  agricultural  rating,  assess- 
ments of  land  and  houses,  as  well  as  matters  that  hinged 
upon  the  administration  of  licensing  and  criminal  law — 
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came  almost  daily  within  the  sphere  of  his  observation 
and  duty,  and  as  a  result  his  knowledge  rapidly  increased. 
A  well-known  Welsh  bard  has  declared  that  on  one 
occasion,  when  visiting  the  office  during  the  period  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  articleship,  his  attention  was  specially 
directed  to  the  young  clerk  by  the  senior  partner.  "  Mark 
that  lad,"  Mr.  Breese  is  said  to  have  remarked.  "  Some 
day  he  will  be  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  land.  I  have 
never  known  anyone  who  can  master  a  thing  so  quickly 
as  can  he."  And  here  may  be  recorded  the  personal 
reminiscences  of  one  who  was  an  articled  clerk  in  the 
same  office  during  a  portion  of  the  time  when  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  was  also  under  articles.* 

"  I  was  articled,"  he  writes,  "  to  Robert  Jones,  of 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Breese,  Jones  and  Casson,  and 
after  I  had  served  for  some  years  I  remember  Mr. 
David  Lloyd  George  coming  to  the  office  and  being 
articled  to  Mr.  Randall  Casson  of  the  same  firm. 
We  sat  for  some  time  at  the  same  desk.  In  the  first 
months  of  his  articleship  he  used  to  come  daily  from 
Llanystumdwy,  and  he  invariably  carried  a  book 
with  him.  I  well  recollect  that  Hallam's  '  History 
of  England '  was  the  first  book  that  he  brought.  I 
remember  riding  over  to  Llanystumdwy  to  obtain  his 
signature,  as  well  as  that  of  his  mother,  in  connection 
with  his  articles ;  and  I  particularly  remember  that, 
after  he  had  been  at  the  office  only  a  few  weeks,  he 
prepared  a  summons,  for  some  offence  or  other,  to  an 
applicant.  I  told  him  then  what  I  myself  had  been 
told,  that  we  were  to  be  very  careful  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  summonses,  and  that  on  no  account  were 
they  to  go  out  of  the  office  until  they  had  been 
approved  by   one  of  the  principals  of  the  firm.     In 

*  Specially    contributed    to  this  volume    by    Mr.    J.    Jones    Morris,   solicitor, 
Portmadoc. 
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the  particular  summons  which  he  had  prepared  there 

was  a  slight  informality.    I  drew  his  attention  to  it 

and  urged  him  not  to  prepare  any  summonses  in  the 

future  without  first  submitting  them  to  Mr.  Casson. 

To    this    he    replied    in    Welsh :     '  Mae    arnaf    eisio 

dysgu '    (I   want    to    learn) — a    remark    which    may 

well   be    regarded  as  an  index   to   his  characteristic 

determination.     I    think  that  the  first  experience  he 

obtained  in  accounts  was  when  he  kept  the  account 

of  fines  and  fees  of  the  firm,  who  at  the  time  acted 

as    Clerks    to    the    Justices  for   two    divisions  —  the 

Eifionydd  division,  in  the  County  of  Carnarvon,  and 

the  division  of  Ardudwy-moch-Artro,  in  the  county  of 

Merioneth.    I  have  in  my  possession  an  account  book 

entered  up  in  his  handwriting,  showing  the  accounts 

he  kept  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  1880. 

It  is  very  evident  that  he  wrote  a  better  hand  then 

than  he  does  now." 

Keenly  interested  as  David  Lloyd  George  was  in  his 
work  and  studies,  these  were  not  sufficient  to  absorb  the 
whole  enthusiasm  of  his  nature.  His  surplus  energy  was 
such  that  it  readily  overflowed  in  other  directions.  One 
recalls  that  on  a  recent  occasion,  when  in  the  distin- 
guished role  of  a  Cabinet  Minister  he  was  the  honoured 
guest  of  the  Parliamentary  Pressmen,  he  humorously 
referred  to  himself  as  "  a  sometime  casual  in  the  ranks 
of  journalism."  In  all  seriousness  he  could  have  claimed 
an  inborn  affinity  with  the  craft,  for  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  had  a  suitable  opening  been  forthcoming  at 
the  psychological  period  in  his  early  career,  he  would 
have  glided  into  journalism  naturally  and  gladly. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  while  his  mother 
and  his  uncle  had  been  exercising  their  minds  in  regard 
to  the  choice  of  a  career  for  him,  there  was  not  even  the 
glimmer  of  a  suggestion  made  in  the  direction  of  journal- 
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ism.  The  explanation  is  obvious.  In  common  with 
village  communities  in  general,  Llanystumdwy  lay  quite 
outside  the  spell  of  the  Press.  One  or  two  daily  news- 
papers percolated  into  the  village  at  the  close  of  each 
day,  while  a  few  copies  of  the  Welsh  weeklies  strayed 
within  its  borders  at  the  week-end.  The  villagers  knew 
nothing  of  that  eagerness  for  news  which  makes  the 
daily  newspaper  an  indispensable  necessity  in  the  life  of 
town  and  city,  and  which  invests  the  Press  with  such 
commanding  prestige  and  power.  Moreover,  at  that  time 
local  correspondents  in  the  vicinity  of  Llanystumdwy 
had  no  remuneration  for  their  services  other  than  that 
represented  by  their  satisfaction  at  seeing  the  emana- 
tions of  their  pens  in  the  full  glamour  of  print.  It  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  boyhood  journalism  was  regarded  as  synonym- 
ous with  mere  reporting,  and  a  junior  reportership  was 
looked  upon  as  nothing  more  than  just  a  breathing-space 
for  a  lad  who  had  completed  his  schooling  and  was 
waiting  for  something  permanent  whereby  to  earn  his 
livelihood. 

And  so  it  was  that  David  Lloyd  George,  inherently 
endowed  as  he  undoubtedly  was  with  the  special  gifts 
that  mark  out  the  successful  journalist,  never  for  a 
moment  considered  the  craft  as  a  possible  sphere  wherein 
his  capacities  could  have  full  scope.  Had  circumstances 
permitted  of  his  entering  upon  a  University  career  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  like  his  colleague,  Lord 
Morley,  he  would  have  gone  direct  from  the  University 
into  the  vortex  of  journalism.  He  has  confessed  that 
such  a  vocation,  in  constant  and  vitalising  touch  as  it  is 
with  the  whole  range  of  human  interests,  has  always 
had  a  strong  fascination  for  him,  for  he  possesses  that 
temperament  to  which  nothing  that  is  human  can  ever 
be  alien. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  ambitious  as  he  was  to 
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succeed  in  the  law,  it  was  not  long  before  he  began  to 
realise  that  the  profession  left  untouched  the  main  tracts 
of  his  chief  interests.  In  those  early  years  he  would  often 
complain  of  the  irksome  necessity  of  being  tethered  to  a 
desk  in  order  to  pore  over  musty  parchments  with  their 
archaic  phraseology,  or  of  attending  petty  sessions  in 
the  matter  of  petty  offences,  while  great  and  vital  issues, 
on  which  depended  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  toiling 
millions,  were  being  fought  upon  the  broad  field  of  battle. 
Such  considerations  often  made  him  look  with  wistful 
eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  Press  with  its  unrestricted 
opportunities  for  influencing  public  opinion. 

"  I  believe,"  he  remarked  on  one  occasion,  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  "  that  I  should  have  made  a  good  jour- 
nalist." Most  assuredly  he  would.  He  possesses  in  the 
highest  degree  the  instinct  of  the  true-born  journalist. 
His  unfailing  resourcefulness  of  arresting  phrase,  his 
appreciation  of  the  dramatic,  together  with  his  power, 
amounting  to  genius,  for  striking  the  popular  imagination 
and  for  galvanising  the  elemental  emotions  of  the 
masses  into  irresistible  impulses,  would  have  readily  gained 
for  him  both  place  and  power  within  the  realm  of  "  the 
fourth  estate." 

Dowered  with  such  gifts  and  desires,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing to  find  that,  even  amid  the  drudgery  and  obscurity 
of  his  period  of  articleship,  the  journalistic  simmerings 
within  him  were  forced  into  full  ebullition.  It  appears 
that  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1880  the  late  Lord  Salisbury 
delivered  a  speech  at  Taunton,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  assailed,  with  characteristic  invective,  the  Liberal 
Ministry  then  in  power.  Lord  Salisbury's  gibes  had  the 
immediate  effect  of  incensing  the  young  clerk,  and  instinc- 
tively he  sought  the  medium  of  the  Press  for  the  expres- 
sion of  his  wounded  feelings.  Over  the  nom  de  plume  of 
"  Brutus  " — the  choice  of  which  marks  the  trend  of  his 
Shakespearian  predilections — he  contributed  an  article  to 
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the  columns  of  the  North  Wales  Express — a  weekly  news- 
paper published  at  Carnarvon — in  which  he  dealt  in 
vigorous  fashion  with  the  offending  speech.  This  was  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  first  contribution  in  print,  and  so  highly 
did  the  editor  appraise  its  trenchant  criticism  that  he 
accorded  it  a  prominent  place  on  the  "  leader "  page. 
Emanating  from  a  youth  who  was  only  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  the  article  showed  a  fullness  of  political  informa- 
tion, an  intimacy  with  current  politics,  and  a  deftness  of 
phraseology  which  would  have  done  credit  to  an  expe- 
rienced politician.  Even  thus  early  did  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
carry  an  old  head  upon  young  shoulders. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  appearance  of  the  article 
came  the  exciting  news  that  Mr.  Watkin  Williams,  the 
Liberal  member  for  Carnarvonshire,  had  been  appointed 
to  a  High  Court  Judgeship,  thus  creating  a  vacancy  in 
the  representation  of  the  county.  The  political  history  of 
the  constituency  was  such  as  to  ensure  the  grimmest  of 
contests.  The  Tory  party,  as  was  observed  in  an  earlier 
chapter,  had  held  the  seat  from  1832  until  1868,  and  at 
the  General  Election  of  1874  it  reverted  once  more  to 
its  old  allegiance.  In  April,  1880,  however,  Mr.  Watkin 
Williams,  a  man  of  great  forensic  eloquence,  succeeded  in 
winning  back  the  seat  for  the  Liberal  Party.  The  strategic 
elements  in  the  situation,  therefore,  were  such  as  inspired 
confidence  in  each  of  the  contending  parties,  who  now 
made  ready  for  the  struggle. 

Mr.  William  Rathbone,  a  Liverpool  merchant,  who 
had  given  munificently  to  the  cause  of  Higher  Education, 
was  selected  for  the  Liberal  candidature,  while  Mr.  Ellis 
Nanney,  locally  known  as  the  Squire  of  Llanystumdwy, 
was  chosen  to  champion  the  Tory  cause.  The  contest  at 
once  brought  the  fervid  young  politician  at  Portmadoc 
into  the  full  fray.  As  a  boy  he  had  been  impelled  by  the 
force  of  local  tradition,  as  well  as  by  the  express  direc- 
tion   of    the    schoolmaster,    to    do    obeisance    to    Squire 
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Nanney  by  touching  the  cap  as  often  as  occasion  was 
forthcoming,  but  he  had  learnt  to  regard  him  as  the 
embodiment  of  all  that  was  hostile  to  the  causes  which 
he  had  been  taught  by  his  mother  and  uncle  to  hold  dear. 
For  that  reason  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Ellis  Nanney  as 
the  protagonist  of  the  Tory  forces  liberated  within  him  a 
feeling  of  fierce  antagonism  that  had  hitherto  been  held 
in  leash.  Again  his  pen  became  transformed  into  a  scalp- 
ing-knife.  In  the  midst  of  the  contest  he  contributed  to 
the  columns  of  the  North  Wales  Express,  over  his  pen- 
name  of  "  Brutus,"  a  special  article  in  the  form  of  an 
open  letter  to  the  Tory  candidate.  Incisive  in  phrase  and 
trenchant  in  style,  the  article  so  impressed  the  editor 
that  he  gave  it  distinction  in  flaming  headlines  on  that 
week's  posters — an  honour  that  greatly  gratified  the 
youthful  correspondent.  Although  its  topical  interest 
has  long  since  faded,  the  article  has  permanent  value  as 
marking  an  early  manifestation  of  that  force  and  skill 
in  controversial  warfare  which  one  has  learnt  to  associate 
with  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  name.  For  that  reason  the 
article  is  here  reproduced : 

A  contest  in  Carnarvonshire  was  but  a  few  weeks, 
if  not  even  a  few  days,  ago  a  very  improbable  proba- 
bility. Now  we  know  that  the  Conservatives  mean 
to  contest  the  seat.  They  have  selected  their  candi- 
date, and  he  has  issued  his  address.  Perhaps  I  may 
be  permitted  to  address  him  these  lines  : 

You  must  be  very  diffident  of  the  spell  the  Con- 
servative name  has  upon  the  Conservative  electorate 
to  exchange  it  for  such  an  unusual  term,  and  to  so 
plausibly  qualify  your  support — "  an  independent  sup- 
port to  the  Constitutional  party." 

You  refer  to  an  increase  of  taxation  by  the 
Liberal  Government.  When  your  ardour  is  tempered 
by  the  contempt  of  a  great  constituency  you  may 

2— G 
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then  agree  with  me  that  it  requires  an  unscrupulous- 
ness  which  is  rare,  even  amongst  electioneering  desper- 
adoes, to  publish  such  a  statement.  Did  not  poli- 
ticians of  the  "Constitutional  Party"  clamour  for 
the  abolition  of  the  malt  tax  ?  Did  not  the  very 
same  politicians  when  in  office  betray  their  infatuated 
friends,  or  more  properly  supporters — the  farmers, 
by  failing  to  redeem  their  promises  and  to  justify 
their  clamours  ?  Was  it  not  the  abolition  of  this 
long-standing  and  crying  grievance  that  necessitated 
the  imposition  of  additional  taxation  ?  And,  more- 
over, is  it  not  merely  temporary,  and  thus  in  felicit- 
ous contrast  in  duration  as  well  as  purpose,  to  the 
burdens  imposed  by  the  late  Government  ? 

You  simulate  indignation  in  your  address,  as 
elsewhere,  at  the  "  support  given  by  the  Government 
to  the  admission  into  Parliament"  of  a  "professed 
opponent  of  the  Christian  religion."  This  care  of 
the  interests  of  the  Christian  religion  is  praiseworthy, 
and  you  will  doubtless  be  thanked  for  it  by  its  repre- 
sentatives. But  do  you  remember  anything  about 
a  Government  whose  conduct  was  infinitely  more 
atrocious — whose  policy  made  Afghan  mothers  hus- 
bandless,  their  children  fatherless,  and  both  home- 
less— saturated  the  Afghan  snows  with  the  blood  of 
patriots,  and  drove  hatred  of  our  very  name  and 
presence  at  the  point  of  the  sword  into  the  heart  of 
the  Afghan  nation ;  whose  policy  made  Zululand 
moan  the  loss  of  thousands  of  its  brave  sons,  devas- 
tated its  fertile  plains,  turned  its  happy  kraals  into 
sombre  mortuaries,  and  sacrificed  its  nationality  upon 
a  pyre  erected  with  the  carcases  of  its  defenders  ?  You 
had  better  recant  the  defence  of  such  a  policy  before 
you  attack  the  present  Government  for  acts  which  are 
infmitesimally  less  pernicious  and  more  just.  You  revolt 
at  tolerated  scepticism — why  not  at  perpetrated  crime  ? 
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I  think  that  your  reference  to  the  conduct  of 
some  members  of  the  Liberal  Party  with  regard  to 
Irish  policy  is  hardly  fair.  You  will  admit  that  one 
member  of  a  party  cannot  be  held  responsible  for 
the  extravagancies  of  another  member.  But  is  it 
not  the  unbudging  and  too  successful  resistance  the 
party  you  belong  to — the  Constitutional  Party — have 
accorded  to  every  measure  designed  for  the  benefit 
of  Ireland,  together  with  the  tyrannical  oppressions 
of  Irish  landlords — are  not  these  the  true  incentives 
of  Irish  outrages  ?  Have  not  these  goaded  the  people 
into  crime  ?  These  outrages  are  not  the  dandlings 
of  Liberal  encouragement,  as  you  would  have  it, 
but  the  prodigies  of  Tory  oppression.  A  famishing 
nation  are  tired  of  catering  for  pampered  landlords, 
and  we  have  the  sight  of  a  few  supercilious  and  exact- 
ing landlords  starving  a  race,  and  a  race  in  arms 
against  these  landlords. 

You  speak  of  the  "so-called  Concert  of  Europe." 
Why  insert  "  so-called "  ?  Is  it  not  a  generally 
recognised  principle  amongst  "patriotic  Welshmen" 
that  things  should  be  called  just  what  they  are  ?  I 
can  answer  without  presumption  for  the  Liberal  and 
unpatriotic  (?)  section  of  Welshmen  that  such  is  the 
case  with  them.  It  strikes  me  that  the  word  is  super- 
fluous, if  it  was  not  meant  to  answer  your  purposes 
by  making  up  in  words  what  your  address  lacks  in 
wisdom.  How  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in 
relation  to  the  Concert  of  Europe  imperils  the  peace 
of  the  Continent  seems  to  me  obscure.  You  certainly 
do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  expulsion  of  that 
quarrel-generator,  the  Turk,  from  any  part  of  Europe 
would  imperil  the  general  peace.  If  it  would,  then 
the  sooner  the  better.  And  how  do  you  make  out 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  does  not  tend  to  the 
dignity  of  England  ?     Did  the  demonstration  which 
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the  late  Government  indulged  in,  for  a  purpose  far 
more  unworthy  of  England,  tend  to  anyone's  dignity  ? 
That  demonstration  which  was  sent  to  give  England's 
veto  to  the  enfranchising  career  of  the  liberator  of 
enthralled  millions,  which  paraded  England's  power 
and  registered  it  in  the  Bulgarian  heart  as  the  main- 
stay of  despotism  and  the  stifler  of  aspiring  liberty. 

The  complaint  as  to  undue  taxation  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  mining  interests  comes  with  bad  grace 
from  you. 

When,  during  the  unexampled  depression  of  trade 
which  we  are  now  happily  surviving,  when  almost 
every  landlord  throughout  the  kingdom  returned  a 
heavy  percentage  of  his  rent,  did  not  you  increase 
the  rents  of  your  tenants  ?  If  you  feel  that  agricul- 
tural interests  are  too  heavily  burdened,  return  some 
of  your  own  exacting  tributes,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  the  tenants  will  feel  that  it  is  more  an  act  of 
justice  than  generosity  on  your  part ;  and  as  to 
mining  interests,  it  is  loudly  broached  that  the}' 
have  not  received  the  attention  which  they  deserved 
at  your  hands. 

You  vaunt  your  Welsh  origin,  and  I  find  mural 
literature  stating  your  patriotism  to  be  the  basis  of 
the  claim  to  the  suffrages  of  the  electors.  Patriotism 
does  not  mean  the  sacrifice  of  national  weal  on  the 
altar  of  national  prejudice. 

You  profess  great  interest  in  the  advancement  of 
Higher  Education  in  Wales.  Mr.  Rathbone  has  paid 
£10,000  towards  the  support  of  a  college  in  Liverpool, 
and  has  given  handsome  donations  to  our  Welsh 
University.  How  much  have  you  paid  for  a  claim  to 
vaunt  your  interest  in  Intermediate  Education  in 
Wales  ?  Is  it  true  that  you  have  not  contributed  a 
single  mite  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Welsh 
National  University  ? 
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You  profess  to  "give  a  hearty  support  to  all 
measures  having  for  their  object  the  promotion  of 
the  welfare  of  all  classes  in  the  country.' '  Doth  any 
good  come  out  of  Toryism  ?  Are  we  to  expect  grapes 
from  thorns  or  figs  from  thistles  ?  It  is  quite  as  pre- 
posterous an  idea  expecting  beneficial  measures  from 
Conservatives. 

You  proffer  attention  to  local  interests ;  but,  first 
of  all,  will  you  let  me  know  whether  the  rumour  is 
true  that  your  interference  in  local  matters  was  not 
to  the  liking  of  your  own  neighbours,  as  they  rejected 
your  candidature  for  municipal  honours  in  favour 
of  more  unassuming  politicians.  If  this  be  so,  then, 
taking  your  past  career  to  be  any  criterion  of  your 
future  usefulness,  your  services  may  be  safely  declined 
until  you  have  retrieved  your  parochial  reputation. 

If  my  information  be  correct  you  are  just  the 
man  whom  the  electors  of  Carnarvonshire  would 
delight  to  reject  with  contumely. 

Brutus. 

The  electors  acted  as  he  anticipated.  The  Squire  was 
defeated  by  a  large  majority. 

This  bye-election  proved  eventful  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
career.  It  brought  him  for  the  first  time  into  personal 
contact  with  Members  of  Parliament,  and  it  gave  him  his 
first  taste  of  political  polemics.  He  accompanied  the 
leading  speakers  to  the  various  meetings.  On  the  day  of 
the  election  he  acted  as  one  of  the  appointed  committee- 
men for  his  party  in  the  rural  district  of  Dolbenmaen,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  poll  he  journeyed  to  Carnarvon  as  one 
of  the  party  custodians  of  the  ballot-box.  In  a  special 
degree  the  contest  had  the  effect  of  intensifying  his  innate 
passion  for  politics.  The  atmosphere  of  the  meetings,  the 
excitement  of  the  crowds,  and  the  glamour  of  the  torch- 
light processions  acted  on  his  impressionable  nature  like 
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glowing  sparks  upon  tinder.  Unquestionably  it  was  in  the 
throes  of  this  memorable  contest  that  there  was  first  con- 
ceived in  him  the  desire  and  resolve  to  become  a  Member 
of  Parliament. 

That  this  feeling  was  no  mere  passing  phase  begotten 
of  the  excitement  of  the  occasion  is  clear  from  the 
fact  that,  when  a  year  later  he  paid  his  first  visit 
to  London,  he  immediately  made  the  House  of  Com- 
mons his  first  objective.  Parliament  was  not  then  in 
session,  and  he  was  therefore  unable  to  gratify  his  long- 
cherished  desire  to  listen  to  a  Parliamentary  debate.  He 
discovered,  however,  that  admission  to  the  House  of 
Commons  was  open  to  visitors  on  Saturdays,  and  accord- 
ingly he  made  his  way  thither  on  Saturday,  November 
12th,  1881.  The  record  of  his  impression  of  the  place 
which  destiny  had  marked  out  as  the  sphere  and  scene 
of  his  life-work  is  still  in  existence,  but  it  must  needs  be 
read  in  the  light  of  the  intervening  years  to  appreciate 
its  significance.  "  Went  to  Houses  of  Parliament,"  he 
wrote,  "  but  very  much  disappointed  with  them.  Grand 
buildings  outside,  but  inside  they  are  crabbed,  small, 
and  suffocating,  especially  the  House  of  Commons.  I 
will  not  say  that  I  eyed  the  assembly  in  a  spirit  similar  to 
that  in  which  William  the  Conqueror  eyed  England  on 
his  visit  to  Edward  the  Confessor  as  the  region  of  his 
future  domain.  Oh,  vanity  !  "  he  added  in  a  note  of 
self- depreciation  which  his  subsequent  career  has  so  com- 
pletely discounted. 

Earlier  in  the  year  he  had  resumed  his  role  of  "  Brutus," 
and  had  contributed  to  the  columns  of  the  North  Wales 
Express  an  article  on  "  Irish  Grievances  "  which,  written, 
be  it  remembered,  by  a  youth  of  only  nineteen,  cannot 
but  be  regarded  as  remarkable,  whether  we  take  into 
account  its  clearness  of  insight  into  the  situation  in  Ire- 
land, the  soundness  of  its  diagnosis,  or  the  elegance  and 
pathos  of  its   periods.     It   proves   Mr.   Lloyd  George   to 
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have  been,  even  in  his  youth,  far  in  advance  of  the  Liberal 
Party  in  relation  to  the  Irish  question.  In  view  of  its 
intrinsic  interest,  some  of  the  main  sections  of  the  article 
are  here  given  : 

Irish  Grievances 
There  are  certain  fundamental  principles  in  science 
which,  when  first  broached,  were  regarded  as  the 
delusions  of  scientific  enthusiasts,  and  instances  are 
not  wanting  of  persecution  even  for  holding  what 
then  appeared  as  heterodox  and  ridiculous  opinions. 
I  believe  that  the  treatment  accorded  the  Irish  griev- 
ances ranks  as  something  very  similar.  They  have 
been  regarded  as  the  purely  idealistic  emanation  of 
political  fanatics,  and  set  down  to  the  hyperbolic 
power  or  downright  mendacity  of  unscrupulous  dema- 
gogues ;  but  I  am  not  certain  that  you  will  now  find 
one  person  who  can  lay  any  claim  whatever  to  politi- 
cal fairness  or  intelligence  to  doubt  the  existence  of 
Irish  grievances ;  it  is  universally  admitted  that 
there  is  something  abnormally  wrong  in  the  local 
mechanism  of  Ireland. 

However,  we  must  not  imagine  that  the  admission 
is  a  solution  of  the  whole  quandary.  Men  of  science 
did  at  length  agree  that  the  world  was  round  and 
turned  upon  its  axis,  but  it  was  some  time  before 
they  could  fully  comprehend  how  this  revolution 
affected  its  bearings  to  the  other  heavenly  bodies. 
Lawyers  may  admit  certain  facts,  and  dispute  as  to 
their  bearing  upon  the  issues.  Physicians  may  con- 
cur as  to  the  existence  of  a  constitutional  evil  with- 
out concurring  as  to  its  being  the  cause  of,  or  its 
having  any  connection  with,  a  disease  at  present 
afflicting  the  patient.  So  it  is  with  statesmen  :  though 
there  is  amongst  them  a  complete  unanimity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  existence  of  grievous  evils  in  the  pre- 
sent Irish  land  system,  yet  when  you  come  to  inquire 
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how  far  the  present  deplorable  condition  of  Ireland 
is  attributable  to  these  evils,  you  will  find  a  consider- 
able divergence  of  opinion,  even  among  responsible 
statesmen.  Some  attribute  it  wholly  to  the  discon- 
tent which  seems  (according  to  them)  to  be  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Irish  soul. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  because  the  Jordan 
flows  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  it  must  needs  be  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  is  its  source  ;  but  thus  it  appears  these 
politicians  argue.  It  is  true  that  the  Dead  Sea  of 
poverty,  distress,  anarchy,  and  outrage  which  we 
regret  to  find  has  swamped  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  Ireland's  fertile  plains  and  flourishing  cities 
is  an  afflux  of  a  copious  sea  of  discontent,  but  this 
again  is  replenished  from  another  source — the  atrocious 
agrarian  system. 

It  is  seldom  you  discover  an  individual,  even  a 
naturally  unsatisfiable  person,  who  is  habitually  dis- 
contented at  what  he  deems  a  grievance  if  there 
be  no  shadow  of  justice  in  his  complaint ;  and  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  fact  that  history  does  not  afford 
one  example  of  a  whole  nation  persistently  complain- 
ing of  an  alleged  grievance  if  there  be  no  legitimate 
cause  of  complaint.  And  yet  this  is  what  the  Irish 
nation  has  been  doing  for  scores  of  years,  if  not  for 
centuries. 

At  present  the  Irish  nation's  condition  is  like  unto 
Job's.  She  lies  prostrate  on  the  ashes  of  her  former 
magnificent  personality — for  magnificent  it  has  been 
— covered  with  the  sores  inflicted  on  her  by  the  hand 
of  satanic  landlordism ;  with  a  host  of  friends  lectur- 
ing to  her  forbearance  and  urging  for  her  considera- 
tion their  well-meant  panacea.  She  is  not  so  patient 
under  the  affliction  as  Job.  How  can  she  be  ?  She 
recognises  no  Redeemer  that  now  liveth  and  will 
stand  not  in  vain  for  her  ! 
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We  are  told  that  a  certain  amount  of  liberality 
and  justice  in  the  contemplated  reform  should  be 
immolated  to  appease  the  just  indignation  of  the 
god  of  property  (the  House  of  Lords)  at  having  its 
proteges  disturbed;  that  legislation  on  this  subject 
should  be  such  as  to  their  lordships'  house  will  be 
condonable  (not  acceptable,  for  what  measure  which 
has  in  it  a  taint  of  progressive  reform  will  receive  the 
approval  of  their  antiquated  wisdom  ?)  ;  such  of  the 
crumbs  of  justice  as,  falling  from  their  lordships' 
tables,  they,  with  incomparable  generosity  and  self- 
denial,  will  vouchsafe  permission  to  them,  vile  dogs — 
the  poor  peasants  of  Ireland — to  pick  up. 

That  the  opinions  of  minorities  should  be  taken 
into  account,  I  fully  grant ;  but  if  these  opinions  are 
to  outweigh  those  of  the  majority,  even  though  logic 
be  with  the  majority,  it  is  not  only  a  subversion  of 
an  established  rule  of  government  that  the  majority 
is  to  sway  but  also  a  subversion  of  all  reason.  It 
is  true  that  the  House  of  Lords  forms  a  component 
part  of  the  State  ;  it  is  quite  as  true  that  it  is  to  be 
a  servant  of  the  State.  Founded  for  the  public 
interests,  it  is  a  traitor  if  it  diverts  its  power  to  the 
injury  of  those  interests.  Are  we  going  to  connive  at 
an  oligarchy  here  ?  And  if  we  are,  should  we  entrust 
our  destinies  in  the  hands  of  men  whose  judgments 
are  like  the  institution  which  they  constitute — a 
lumber  room  of  musty  prejudice ;  an  asylum  of 
hereditary  delusions  ? 

Statesmen  should  provide  for  the  wants  of  a 
people  before  respecting  the  urbanity  of  a  class ; 
they  should  alleviate  the  misery  of  the  poor  before 
pandering  to  the  vanity  of  the  rich.  It  is  something 
worse  than  ridiculous — it  is  criminal — to  send  a 
punt  to  save  a  ship's  crew  because  the  lifeboat  is 
wanted  for  a  pleasure  trip.     Keep  your  family  from 
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starving,  and  then  you  can  apply  what  remains  of 
your  income  to  powder  your  flunkeys. 

The  case  is  too  serious  for  frittering  legislation. 
No  more  piecemeal  legislation ;  as  a  rule,  this  gives 
neither  peace  nor  a  meal  to  anyone.  I  do  not  believe 
in  violent  reforms ;  that  is,  I  do  not  approve  of 
cutting  a  man's  head  off  in  order  to  get  him  an  effec- 
tive riddance  of  the  headache.  But  let  us  have  such 
a  reform  as  will  be  effectual — as  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose. The  case  is  assuredly  serious.  There  were 
going  on  in  Ireland,  extensively,  before  they  were 
curtailed  by  the  unconstitutional  action  of  the  Land 
League,  the  operations  of  a  system  called  eviction 
or  expropriation — a  better  word,  extermination.  Do 
you  know  what  that  means  ? 

As  Englishmen,  you  must  all  have  sympathised 
with  the  desperate  devotion  which  inspired  the 
Montenegrins  to  fight  against  overwhelming  odds 
for  their  country — their  dear  fatherland.  They  were 
unquestionably  brave.  How  they  disputed  with  the 
invaders,  inch  by  inch,  the  rule  of  their  adored 
soil!  They  seemed  determined  to  make  Montenegro 
their  cemetery  rather  than  their  prison,  to  fall 
with  their  independence  rather  than  "  wash  its 
wounds  with  their  tears,"  and  to  be  buried  with  it 
rather  than  solemnise  the  obsequies  with  their  moans. 

Perhaps  it  never  occurred  to  you  that  the  struggle 
in  which  the  Irish  peasantry  have  been  engaged  with 
"the  little  tyrants  of  their  fields"  calls  for  far  more 
commiseration.  The  Montenegrins  fought  for  mountains 
they  had  never  seen,  and  for  villages  they  had  never 
heard  of ;  yet  they  fought  desperately,  nobly,  patriotic- 
ally ;  they  were  admired  and  applauded.  But  here  in 
Ireland  we  have  a  simple  peasant,  driven  to  fight  for 
his  home  or  quit  it — the  hovel  where  he,  where  his 
ancestors,  were  born  and  bred  ;  where  he  disported  his 
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merry  youth,  supported  his  manhood,  and  purports 
nursing  his  old  age  ;  where  he  has  lived,  where  he 
intends  to  die  ;  where  he  has  seen  his  parents,  and 
where  he  first  saw  his  children  ;  those  fields,  every 
pastorage  and  tillage,  croft  and  meadow,  ascent  and 
declivity,  nook  and  corner,  of  which  he  knows.  If 
you  were  privileged  to  enter  that  record  office  of  his 
mind,  his  memory,  you  would  find  probably  hung  up 
amongst  the  archives  a  detailed  and  correct  map  of 
his  homestead ;  you  will  find  there  depicted  various 
incidents  connected  with  it — some  bright  and  riant, 
some,  maybe,  in  gloomy,  fuscous  colours.  This  little 
domicile  is  the  scene  of  the  legends  recited  to  him  by 
his  father,  and  of  the  quite  as  interesting  and  more 
real  history  of  his  own  life.  His  existence  seems  to 
be  intertwined  with  that  of  his  little  home — "the 
Irish  peasant  loves  his  home." 

Expatriation  is  the  severance  of  these  associations, 
and  an  embitterment  of  all  reminiscences  of  them. 
What  is  the  wretched  evicted  to  do  ?  What  will  he 
do  ?  He  is  inflamed  by  such  remorseful  tyranny  ; 
every  vestige  of  his  (we  will  grant)  unwilling  loyalty — 
of  his  constrained  submissiveness  to  the  law — is  burned 
by  the  recollection  of  burning  wrongs.  He  vows  re- 
venge ;  he  executes  due  vengeance.  He  associates  with 
brethren  in  misfortune  and  with  men  who  are  his 
partners  in  nothing  but  his  crime,  and  it  will,  prob- 
ably, be  but  his  condign  punishment  if  the  enraged 
butt  of  oppression  dies  on  the  traitor's  scaffold — a 
traitor  to  the  law  which  could  not  protect  him  from 
his  calamities  nor  compensate  him  for  his  loss,  to 
the  country  which  despised  him  and  ignored  his 
miseries,  and  to  the  Queen  who  knew  not  him  and 
recked  not  his  misfortunes. 

This  cannot  be  said  of  all  the  poor  evicted.  To 
some    of    them    eviction   is    "a   sentence   of   death." 
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They  bedraggle  their  distracted  existence  through  a 
few  more  miseries.  Eventually  they  embrace  that 
welcome  death  which  to  them  is  an  induction  to  a 
home  whence  they  shall  never  be  evicted,  where  they 
shall  initiate  associations  which  will  never  be  dis- 
rupted. "  Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 
where  the  poor  are  at  rest,  where  the  prisoners 
rest  together ;  they  hear  not  the  voice  of  the 
oppressors." 

What  is  to  be  done  ?  We  have  a  law  which  either 
drives  men  to  be  traitors  or  acts  the  assassin  at  the 
mandates  of  tyranny.  Let  the  British  Parliament 
hold  no  parley  with  tyranny,  but  do  its  duty  without 
fear  or  favour,  affection  or  ill-will,  and  pass  a  mea- 
sure which  shall  proclaim  with  trumpet  sounds  the 
acclamations  of  the  world — that  tyranny  shall  be  no 
more.  Then  there  will  be  a  swallowing  up  of  griev- 
ances in  the  victory  of  Justice,  and  a  resurrection 
of  life,  prosperity,  and  happiness  for  Ireland. 

Brutus. 

Immediately  on  his  return  from  London,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  took  the  opportunity  of  developing  his  embryonic 
gift  for  public  speaking  by  joining  the  Portmadoc  De- 
bating Society,  which  met  once  a  fortnight  to  discuss 
the  latest  phases  of  public  questions.  Notwithstanding 
the  meagreness  of  its  membership,  the  proceedings  of  the 
society  were  characterised  by  zest  and  dialectical  skill. 
"  The  leaders  of  almost  every  debate  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  society,"  declared  one  of  its  officers 
at  that  time,  "  have  been  at  great  pains  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  their  subjects,  and  the  debates  have 
always  been  carried  on  in  a  manner  worthy  of  any  debat- 
ing society.  The  time — two  and  a  half  hours — will  allow 
of  only  ten  speakers  if  they  each  take  up  the  full  time 
allowed."     Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  been  a  member  of  the 
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society  for  a  month  before  he  embarked  upon  his  first 
speech.  The  motion  under  consideration  was :  "  That 
Irish  landlords  should  not  be  compensated  in  respect  of 
any  reduction  of  rents  consequent  on  the  Irish  Land  Act." 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  his  remarks  were  strongly  in 
support  of  the  motion.  Two  months  later  he  opened  the 
debate  on  the  question  :  "  Should  the  County  Franchise 
be  assimilated  to  the  Borough  Franchise  ?  "  and  carried 
the  affirmative  side  by  a  substantial  majority.  A  motion 
at  one  of  the  subsequent  meetings  in  favour  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  was  opposed  by  the  late  Dr.  Jones  Morris, 
a  leading  medical  man  in  Portmadoc ;  "  but,"  writes 
one  who  was  present,  "  Mr.  Lloyd  George  made  a  clean 
sweep  of  his  arguments  and  subjected  the  redoubtable 
doctor  to  utter  discomfiture." 

Though  he  was  the  youngest  member  of  the  societ}', 
he  gained  the  reputation  of  being  its  ablest  debater.  His 
greatest  triumph  was  scored  in  the  debate  which  took 
place  in  November,  1882,  on  the  question  :  "  Was  the 
late  war  in  Egypt  justifiable  ?  "  when  he  delivered  a 
speech  of  such  marked  brilliancy  that  it  received  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  tribute  in  the  Press.  "  Those  persons  who 
were  in  ignorance  respecting  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
late  war  in  Egypt,"  declared  the  North  Wales  Express  in 
its  issue  of  November  26th,  "  would  have  done  well  to  have 
visited  the  Portmadoc  Debating  Society  on  the  13th  inst. 
There  was  a  debate  on  the  war,  and  some  of  the  speeches 
were  excellent,  especially  the  speech  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
Mr.  George,  in  a  most  eloquent  harangue,  full  of  clinching 
arguments,  denounced  the  war  as  a  wicked  one.  The 
foreign  control  was  a  great  injustice  to  the  Egyptians. 
The  peasants  of  the  country  were  being  driven  to  the 
greatest  poverty  by  the  shameful  taxation  imposed  by 
the  rotten  Government  of  the  country.  They  were  glad 
to  get  any  man  to  come  and  deliver  them  from  their  piti- 
ful state.     Arabi  Pasha  was  a  man  that  had  risen  from 
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amongst  them — a  man  who  knew  all  about  their  wants 
because  he  had  felt  their  wants  himself." 

Brief  as  was  this  report,  its  value  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  marks  the  first  that  ever  appeared  in  print  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  utterances.  The  speech  itself  has  a  still  greater 
value,  as,  in  its  denunciation  of  war  and  its  ready  champion- 
ship of  an  oppressed  nationality,  it  was  an  expression  of 
impulses  which  in  later  years  brought  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to 
the  forefront  in  British  politics.  Though  the  brilliancy 
of  the  speech  failed  to  convert  the  majority  of  those  who 
were  present,  it  nevertheless  created  an  instinctive  feel- 
ing that  the  future  course  of  so  forceful  a  speaker  lay  in 
the  direction  of  the  House  of  Commons.  "  The  speech 
delivered  by  Mr.  George  against  the  war  was  very  good," 
declared  the  Carnarvon  Herald  in  a  reference  to  the  debate, 
"  and  it  would  probably  have  gained  praise  had  it  been 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  matter,  the 
words,  and  the  style,  together  with  the  freedom  with 
which  it  was  delivered,  took  everybody  by  surprise  and 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  all  present." 

It  is  obvious  from  an  entry  in  the  record  of  the  society 
that  the  youthful  debater  was  desirous  of  gaining  insight  and 
training  in  Parliamentary  procedure,  for  in  January,  1883, 
he  carried  a  motion,  "  That  the  secretary  be  instructed  to 
write  for  the  new  rules  of  procedure  lately  adopted  by 
the  Government."  In  the  same  month  he  seems  to  have 
delivered  a  trenchant  speech  in  the  debate  on  the  ques- 
tion, "  Should  perpetual  pensions  be  abolished  ?  "  in 
the  course  of  which  he  argued  that  many  of  those  who 
were  recipients  of  State  pensions  were  worthless,  and  a 
burden  to  the  country.  Referring  to  the  statement  that 
men  who  gave  their  services  to  the  country  and  fought 
and  won  its  baftles  were  entitled  to  special  provision  for 
themselves  and  their  descendants,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  con- 
tended that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  British  subject  to 
fight  for  his  country  without  expecting  a  pension,  for,  by 
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so  fighting,  he  was  defending  his  own  interests  as  well  as 
the  interests  of  his  fellows.  In  granting  perpetual  pen- 
sions there  would  be  created,  as  the  years  rolled  on,  such 
a  burden  as  would  finally  crush  the  nation.  Already  no 
less  than  two  and  a  half  million  pounds  a  year  were  being 
paid  by  the  country  as  pensions  in  perpetuity  to  persons 
the  majority  of  whom  had  done  hardly  anything  to 
deserve  the  money. 

Gradually  the  fame  of  the  young  orator  began  to 
spread  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  district,  and  the  impres- 
sion deepened  that  he  was  a  youth  of  far-reaching  ambi- 
tions. In  the  month  of  June,  1883,  a  fancy  fair  was 
held  at  Carnarvon,  and  among  the  features  of  the  literary 
stall  was  the  attachment  to  the  respective  names  of 
local  celebrities  of  a  number  of  literary  quotations  which 
were  intended  to  delineate  their  most  prominent  char- 
acteristics, and  which  were  afterwards  published  in  the 
Carnarvon  Herald.  Among  those  so  pilloried  was  David 
Lloyd  George,  and  to  his  name  was  assigned  a  quotation 
from  Dr.  Johnson : 

When  first  the  college  rolls  receive  his  name, 
The  young  enthusiast  quits  his  ease  for  fame, 
Resistless  burns  the  fever  of  renown, 
Caught  from  the  strong  contagion  of  the  gown. 

Peculiarly  happy  and  utterly  inoffensive  as  such  a  descrip- 
tion was,  it  seems  to  have  rasped  the  sensitiveness  of 
Lloyd  George's  feelings.  More  especially  did  he  resent 
the  reference  to  his  thirst  for  renown.  "  Perhaps  ?  "  he 
wrote,  with  the  note  of  interrogation  which  did  duty  for 
a  feeling  of  doubtfulness  quite  unnecessary,  "  it  will  be 
gratified.  I  believe  that  it  depends  entirely  on  what 
forces  of  pluck  and  industry  I  can  muster."  The  emphasis 
which  he  laid  upon  industry  as  essential  to  the  attain- 
ment of  renown  marks  the  echo  of  the  advice  which  Mr. 
Richard  Lloyd  had  so  frequently  pressed  upon  him.      '  My 
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uncle,"  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  been  heard  to  say  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  "  was  always  dinning  it  into  my  ears 
that  hard  work  is  the  secret  of  all  success." 

As  illustrating  the  thoroughness  with  which  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  set  himself  to  "  quit  ease  for  fame,"  the 
landlady  of  the  house  where  he  lodged  during  the  period 
of  his  articles  at  Portmadoc  frequently  remonstrated 
with  him  for  sitting  so  late  over  his  books,  and  she 
even  expressed  her  fear  that  that  habit  of  his  would  not 
only  undermine  his  health  but  "  possibly  put  the  house 
on  fire  some  night."  Even  after  she  had  passed  her  four- 
score years  she  still  delighted  to  recall  that  when  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  triumphantly  returned  from  London  with 
his  "  parchment,"  he  chaffed  her  about  her  needless 
remonstrances. 
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CHAPTER    V 

SOLICITOR    AND    ADVOCATE 

Eventful  in  the  highest  degree  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
was  the  year  1884.  It  brought  in  its  train  a  trinity  of 
outstanding  events  :  his  coming  of  age  ;  his  first  experi- 
ence of  a  Parliamentary  debate  ;  and,  most  important  of 
all,  his  triumph,  with  honours,  at  his  final  law  examina- 
tion. The  second  of  these  memorable  incidents  occurred 
under  cover  of  the  last.  Taking  advantage  of  his  visit  to 
the  metropolis  in  connection  with  his  "  Final,"  he  secured 
an  order  of  admission  to  the  Strangers'  Gallery  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  was  fortunate  on  the  occasion 
of  his  visit,  for  it  turned  out  to  be  one  of  those  exciting 
days  when  party  passions  were  in  full  tide,  and  the  party 
leaders  were  to  the  fore.  An  amendment  had  been  moved 
from  the  Front  Bench  of  the  Opposition  on  the  report 
stage  of  the  Franchise  Bill  then  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  retains  to  this  day,  with  undimin- 
ished vividness,  the  stirring  memories  of  the  occasion. 
"  Gladstone,"  he  declared,  "  simply  swept  the  Front 
Opposition  Bench  out  of  existence — he  cowed  them  into 
silence  ;  no  one  had  a  syllable  to  say  in  defence  of  the 
amendment,  and  the  Speaker  was  just  about  to  put  the 
question  when  a  slight,  stooping  young  man  with  a  heavy 
moustache  rose  just  below  the  gangway.  He  stepped 
out  almost  into  the  middle  of  the  floor.  He  pointed 
scornfully  at  the  great  man,  he  snapped  finger  and  thumb 
at  him.  I  hated  him  for  assailing  the  old  man,"  remarked 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  as  he  recalled  that  scene  of  Lord 
Randolph   Churchill   hurling   his   barbed    arrows    with   a 
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savage  delight  at  the  majestic  form  of  the  Grand  Old 
Man.  "  I  hated  him,  but,"  he  added  with  a  character- 
istic touch  of  his  admiration  for  the  man  who  never  runs 
away  in  a  fight,  "  I  felt  it  was  fine  ;  it  was  splendid." 
A  few  weeks  later  Mr.  Lloyd  George  again  journeyed  to 
London,  but  on  this  occasion  it  was  for  the  eventful  pur- 
pose of  being  formally  sworn  in  before  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  as  a  duly  qualified  solicitor. 

Some  four  years  earlier  his  uncle  and  his  mother,  with 
an  eye  to  the  children's  future,  had  removed  their  home 
from  Llanystumdwy  to  Criccieth,  where  they  had  taken 
up  the  tenancy  of  a  small  house  under  the  very  shadow 
of  the  dismantled  castle  which  has  played  so  important  a 
part  in  Welsh  history.  With  the  formal  admission  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  name  on  the  roll  of  solicitors,  the  back 
room  of  that  little  home  was  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
his  office,  while  on  the  front  door  there  was  affixed  a  small 
brass  plate  with  the  inscription  :  "  D.  LI.  George,  Solicitor." 

Gratifying  as  such  a  triumph  undoubtedly  was  to 
those  at  home,  it  nevertheless  brought  with  it  a  shadow 
of  anxiety.  "  After  an  apprenticeship  to  the  law  of 
five  and  a  half  years " — to  quote  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
testimony — "  my  uncle's  small  fortune  was  exhausted, 
and  I  had  not  money  enough  left  even  to  buy  my  robes. 
In  Wales  a  solicitor  has  to  appear  robed  before  he  gets 
audience  in  the  County  Court.  The  robes  cost  about 
three  guineas,  and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  I  had  to  wait 
till  I  had  got  one  or  two  cases  before  I  was  able  to  meet 
this  outlay."  While  he  was  waiting  for  clients  the  rest- 
less energy  of  his  nature  sought  an  outlet  in  other  direc- 
tions. He  took  up  his  pen  afresh,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year  he  contributed  to  the  North  Wales  Observer, 
under  the  head  of  "  Nota  Bene — By  a  '  J  '  Pen,"  a  series 
of  articles  which  reflect  the  closest  intimacy  with  the 
exigencies  of  the  political  situation. 

At  that  time,   as  the  reader  will  recall,   the  country 
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was  in  the  throes  of  the  agitation  begotten  by  the  action 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  obstructing  the  passage  of  the 
Franchise  Bill  into  law.  The  newly  qualified  solicitor  at 
Criccieth,  who  even  then  was  above  all  things  a  politician, 
was  greatly  perturbed  at  the  apathy  which  existed  in 
his  own  county  of  Carnarvon  in  the  face  of  so  great  a 
crisis.  With  the  view  of  dissipating  such  apathy  he  wrote 
an  article  which  displays  in  every  line  the  instinct  of  a 
great  political  organiser  : 

Carnarvonshire  (he  wrote)  is  now  ranked 
amongst  the  Liberal  constituencies.  Its  Liberalism 
at  the  last  three  elections  was  pronounced  and  un- 
mistakable, and  yet  any  casual  observer  contem- 
plating its  attitude  during  the  present  existing  poli- 
tical crisis  would  have  reputed  it  to  be  anything  but 
Liberal.  There  is  a  great  agitation  abroad,  stirring 
to  its  depths  the  British  nation.  The  people  feel, 
and  feel  keenly,  that  the  time  has  at  length  arrived 
for  the  curbing  of  an  insolent  aristocracy  ever  bent 
upon  trampling  down  their  rights.  They  have  been 
aroused  and  are  turning  upon  their  oppressors.  Their 
illustrious  leader  has  beckoned  and  pressed  on  them 
to  demonstrate  their  views.  He  has  impressed  and 
re-impressed  upon  them  the  fact  that  the  issue 
depends  entirely  upon  such  demonstration  being 
effectual.  But  his  ardent  admirers  of  Carnarvon- 
shire treat  his  iterated  and  reiterated  counsel  with 
silent  contempt.  What  conclusion  can  the  Tories 
draw  from  such  impassiveness  other  than  that  the 
agitation  is  a  purely  artificial  one — a  bubble  blown 
up  by  unscrupulous  demagogues,  which  the  country 
regards  with  far  more  amusement  than  interest  ? 
They  will  fairly  conclude  that  Welshmen,  at  least, 
are  amenable  yet  awhile — a  long  while — to  be 
domineered  over  by  arrogant  peers. 
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It  is  high  time  to  do  something  towards  proving, 
and  that  emphatically,  that  we  are  not  likely  to  be 
degraded  to  that  state  of  flunkeyism  and  slavery. 
True,  there  have  been  a  few  spasmodic  attempts 
at  agitation  made  here  and  there  in  the  county,  but 
none  of  those  combined  efforts  which  alone  can  ensure 
the  success  of  such  an  enterprise.  We  have  only  had 
the  shivers  which  emanate  from  coldness  as  yet.  If  we 
mean  to  save  ourselves  from  the  just  ridicule  of  our 
opponents,  a  series  of  effective  demonstrations  must 
be  organised.  One  demonstration  would  thus  incite 
the  other  to  great  enthusiasm,  and  the  whole  might 
culminate  in  a  great  assembly  held  immediately 
before  the  opening  of  Parliament,  which  would  help 
to  convince  the  enemies  of  progress  that  the  country 
is  in  earnest  in  demanding  that  they  should  "  clear 
the  way." 

In  the  issue  following  that  in  which  he  had  sounded 
this  inspiriting  call  to  arms  to  the  political  laggards  of 
Carnarvonshire,  there  appeared  from  his  pen  a  still  more 
striking  article,  in  which,  on  the  one  hand,  a  glowing 
tribute  is  paid  to  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  at  that  time 
the  greatest  of  his  political  heroes,  while  on  the  other 
hand  a  scathing  indictment  is  made  of  the  Liberal  Minis- 
try of  that  day  for  their  weakness  in  succumbing  to  the 
demand  of  the  House  of  Lords  for  a  one-sided  scheme  of 
redistribution  as  the  price  of  the  passage  into  law  of  the 
Franchise  Bill.  The  article  reveals  a  vein  of  pugnacity 
which  later  years  were  destined  to  foster  as  one  of  Lloyd 
George's  characteristic  traits.  The  article  deserves  re- 
production as  affording  an  interesting  revelation  of  the 
early  equipment  of  his  political  armoury  : 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  unquestionably  the  future 
leader  of  the  people.     An}7one  who  reads  his  speeches 
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will  know  the  reason  why.  He  does  not  argue  closely, 
like  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  nor  does  he  discourse  with  the 
polished  eloquence  of  Mr.  Trevelyan ;  and  yet  his 
speeches  have  far  greater  effect  upon  public  opinion 
than  those  of  either  of  the  two.  The  explanation 
is  ready.  He  understands  the  sympathies  of  his 
countrymen.  It  is,  therefore,  that  he  speaks  in- 
telligibly and  straightforwardly,  like  a  man  who  is 
proud  of  the  opinions  which  he  holds.  He  has  no 
dread  of  Tory  misconstruction.  He  does  not  hedge 
round  his  sentences  lest  the  viper  sting  them.  He  is 
a  Radical,  and  doesn't  care  who  knows  it  so  long 
as  the  people  do.  He  is  convinced  that  the  aristo- 
cracy stands  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  the 
rights  of  man,  and  he  says  so  unflinchingly,  though 
he  be  howled  at  as  an  ill-mannered  demagogue  by 
the  whole  kennelry  of  gorgeous  aristocracy  and  of 
their  fawning  minions. 

****** 

Despite  headshakings,  and  every  other  manner 
and  form  of  ambiguous  contradiction  indulged  in 
by  ministerial  agents,  it  is  evident  that  the  redistri- 
bution scheme  purloined  by  the  Standard  enjoys 
some  of  the  confidence  of  certain  Cabinet  Ministers. 
Anyhow,  to  those  who  expected  to  see  an  equitable 
and  thorough  redistribution  effected  by  the  Govern- 
ment it  is  a  great  disappointment.  There  is  no 
equality  whatever  in  its  assignation  of  political 
power.  For  instance,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and 
Liverpool  are  but  vouchsafed  one  member  for  every 
80,000  of  the  population,  though  even  small  boroughs, 
containing  only  11,000  inhabitants,  are  endowed 
with  a  member.  What  conceivable  reason  can  there 
be  for  this  extravagant  partiality  for  small  boroughs  ? 
If  any  distinction  at  all  is  to  be  drawn  between  large 
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and  small  boroughs,  one  would  think  it  ought  to  be 
in  favour  of  the  former.  In  large  towns  there  are 
greater  facilities  for  political  education,  and  as  poli- 
tical feeling  always  runs  higher  in  them  than  in  small 
towns,  these  opportunities  are  more  generally  availed 
of.  And,  what  is  far  more  important,  local  influ- 
ences have  not  the  same  sway  as  within  very  narrow 
limits  they  must  necessarily  have.  In  the  small 
boroughs  the  respective  candidates  are  well  known 
to  every  individual  voter,  and  the  election  very  fre- 
quently turns  far  more  upon  the  personal  qualities 
displayed  by  the  rival  candidates  than  upon  import- 
ant political  issues.  Why,  then,  should  they  be 
armed  with  seven  or  eight  times  as  much  control 
over  the  determination  of  those  issues  as  the  great 
centres  of  political  intelligence  ?  And  whatever  may 
be  said  about  such  an  unjust  scheme  not  having 
been  approved  as  yet  by  the  Cabinet,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  Lord  Hartington  proclaimed  at 
Chatsworth,  on  Saturday,  in  the  ears  of  the  world, 
that  he  was  not  ashamed  of  it.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
there  is  a  fatal  taint  of  Conservatism  or  Whiggery 
in  the  present  Ministry,  which  can  only  be  rendered 
innocuous  by  a  large  injection  of  Radicals. 

****** 

One  of  the  most  ridiculous  things  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  agitation  is  the  complaint  made  by 
Lord  Salisbury,  at  Kelso,  that  his  opponents  were 
converting  the  dispute  into  a  mere  personal  brawl. 
It  came  with  peculiar  force  (a  force  more  stunning 
in  the  rebound  than  in  the  fling)  from  the  "  master  of 
gibes,  jeers  and  flouts,"  the  orator  who  dubbed  his 
adversary  as  "an  arrogant  dictator,"  his  colleague 
as  a  "  second  Titus  Oates,"  even  his  own  chief  as  a 
plunderer.     And  the  whole  joke  does  not  end  here, 
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for  the  complaint  strikes  an  ordinary  reader  as  being 
very  much  like  that  of  a  criminal  who,  when  arrested 
by  a  constable  and  charged  with  his  crime,  retorts 
that  the  officer  is  getting  rather  too  personal.  Of 
course,  if  people  will  trespass  upon  the  rights  of 
others,  they  must  expect  a  little  impoliteness  occa- 
sionally. And  I  do  not  quite  see  that  Lord  Salisbury 
more  than  any  other  offender  has  a  right  to  complain 
that  "previous  convictions"  are  proved  against  him. 

A  fortnight  later  there  appeared  a  further  emanation 
from  the  facile  "  J  Pen,"  in  which  the  young  politician, 
with  his  characteristic  aptness  for  striking  similes,  points 
the  moral  of  the  latest  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's 
exploits  in  the  Parliamentary  arena  : 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill  (he  wrote)  has  suc- 
ceeded at  length  in  drawing  the  badger,  and  he  has 
now  good  reason  to  regret  his  temerity  in  doing  so, 
for  the  brute  has  severely  bitten  him.  But  was  it 
a  case  of  drawing,  or  of  being  drawn  ?  The  facts 
would  rather  incline  in  favour  of  the  latter  construc- 
tion. The  Red  Indians  decoy  their  enemies  on  to 
pursuit  by  simulating  flight,  and  when,  by  this  ruse, 
they  have  enticed  their  unwary  pursuers  into  a  posi- 
tion where  retreat  is  impossible,  they  turn  round  and 
annihilate  them.  That  is  the  illustration  I  believe 
most  applicable  to  the  catastrophe  which  last  week 
befell  Lord  Randolph.  He  was  lured  on  to  hot  pur- 
suit by  the  spectacle  of  a  retiring  foe,  and  when 
retreat  on  his  part  had  become  impossible,  he  was 
subjected  for  his  indiscretion  to  the  cruellest  scalp- 
ing within  Parliamentary  recollection.  The  noble 
lord  will  henceforth  appreciate  more  fully  the  value 
of  the  old  adage  that  "  discretion  is  the  better  part 
of  valour." 
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It  is  very  significant  that  akin  to  his  abhorrence  of 
Tory  politicians  was  his  inbred  distrust  of  the  "  Whig 
Worthies,"  and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  not  even  in 
the  most  advanced  organs  of  Radical  opinion  at  that 
time  was  there  a  more  scathing  exposure  of  their  inepti- 
tude as  "  colourless  politicians  "  than  that  which  emanated 
from  the  bristly  pen  of  the  vigilant  politician  at  Criccieth : 

The  division  on  Lord  Churchill's  motion  teaches 
the  Radicals  one  valuable  lesson  at  least.  It  teaches 
them  that  they  are  not  to  expect  much  consideration 
or  assistance  at  the  hands  of  their  Whig  allies.  Whig 
Worthies  are  never  tired  of  babbling  about  the  im- 
portance of  a  compromise  of  opinions — that  is,  when 
the  Radicals  are  required  to  modify  theirs.  But  when 
the  most  cherished  leader  of  the  Radicals  is  being 
foully  aspersed,  these  mock  friends  display  their 
peculiar  fidelity  by  a  contemptuous  abstention  from 
the  conflict.  They  disdained  to  express  approval  of 
a  "  leader  of  mobs  "  (he  adds,  all  unconscious  of  the 
fact  that  the  identical  phrase  would  in  later  years  be 
vehemently  hurled  at  his  own  head). 

Why  should  these  colourless  politicians  be  carried 
to  Parliament  on  the  shoulders  of  Liberalism  ?  They 
have  no  real  sympathy  with  it.  Some  of  them  repre- 
sent constituencies  permeated  with  Radicalism. 

Let  us  turn  from  politics  (he  writes,  after 
delivering  himself  of  this  diatribe  against  his  pet 
aversion,  the  Whig,  and  then  proceeds  to  limn  the 
natural  features  of  Criccieth  in  a  passage  which  re- 
flects his  innate  gift  for  picturesqueness  of  phrase). 
Have  you  ever  been  to  Criccieth  ?  Well,  if  you  have 
not  I  would  advise  you  to  try  your  next  holiday  there. 
It  is  one  of  the  healthiest  spots  in  "  Gwyllt  Walia." 
You  will  get  there  a  bracing  combination  of  moun- 
tain and  sea  air  to  inhale.     You  get  both  ocean  and 
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rock  to  view,  and  you  have  them  at  this  advantage. 
The  mountains  lie  at  a  goodly  distance  from  the 
place — not  overhanging  and  oppressing  your  respiration, 
and  threatening  as  it  were  every  moment  to  roll  over 
and  sweep  your  habitation  to  the  deep.  From  the 
beach  up  to  the  Eryri  Hills  is  a  gentle  slope,  shaded 
here  and  there  by  vale,  glen,  and  ravine,  and  crowned 
with  the  "mitred  summit"  of  Snowdon.  But  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  about  Criccieth 
is  that  although  it  is  apparently  exposed  to  the  fury 
of  the  four  winds  of  the  heavens,  it  contains  some  of 
the  most  sheltered  walks  in  England.  There  is  Marine 
Parade,  for  instance,  with  its  southern  aspect  and 
its  effectual  protection  from  all  cold  winds.  Through- 
out the  severest  winters,  whilst  the  eastern  blasts 
are  withering  the  landscape,  the  climate  here  is  as 
mild  as  after  an  April  shower.  This  peculiarity 
amounts  almost  to  a  phenomenon.  Now,  if  you  take 
a  walk  down  through  the  railway  crossing,  and  up 
towards  the  castle,  whilst  a  strong  north  or  east 
wind  is  blowing,  you  are  doubled  with  cold,  a  freez- 
ing draught  seems  to  rush  through  your  very  marrow. 
But  directly  you  cross  the  ridge  and  begin  to  walk 
towards  the  promenade,  you  feel  as  if  you  were  enter- 
ing a  different  climate  altogether ;  you  doff  your 
overcoat  and  sing  with  impunity,  "  Let  the  wild  winds 
blow "  (he  concludes,  in  words  that  obviously  had 
autobiographical  implications) . 

In  the  month  of  January,  1885,  the  newly  fledged 
solicitor  extended  the  frontiers  of  his  professional  sphere 
by  opening  an  office  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Port- 
madoc,  and  henceforth  this  became  the  centre  of  his 
professional  activities.  He  had  been  established  just  a 
month  in  the  new  office  when  he  was  called  upon  to  appear 
in  court  for  the  first  time  in  the  role  of   advocate.     The 
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case  was  purely  one  of  common  assault.  In  an  alterca- 
tion between  two  neighbours  in  the  district  hot  words 
had  led  to  blows,  and  in  consequence  a  police-court  sum- 
mons had  been  issued  against  the  aggressor.  Ten  minutes 
before  the  appointed  time  of  hearing,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
was  asked  to  appear  for  the  defence.  Notwithstanding 
the  simplicity  of  the  issues  he  "  felt  so  timorous  " — to 
quote  his  own  words — that  he  was  inclined  to  refuse  to 
take  up  the  case.  Other  considerations,  however,  bore 
down  his  reluctance.  He  had  only  just  time  to  rush  into 
court,  but  he  made  so  strong  a  plea  on  behalf  of  his  first 
client  that  the  magistrates  decided  to  bind  over  both 
parties  to  keep  the  peace.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  con- 
fessed that  the  result  was  as  much  a  surprise  to  the 
offending  party  as  it  was  a  delight  to  himself. 

A  few  days  later  he  scored  a  much  greater  triumph 
in  the  local  courts.  It  appears  that  a  railway  porter 
in  the  district  had  reported  to  his  foreman  some  dere- 
liction of  duty  on  the  part  of  one  of  his  mates,  with 
the  result  that  the  delinquent  was  deprived  of  his 
job.  Naturally  enough,  the  aggrieved  man  raved  with 
rage,  and  he  threatened  reprisal  on  the  man  who  had 
been  the  cause  of  his  dismissal.  The  occasion  for  revenge 
was  soon  forthcoming.  Catching  sight  of  the  porter 
emerging  one  morning  from  a  neighbouring  inn,  he  im- 
mediately set  upon  him  and  savagely  assaulted  him. 
This  had  its  immediate  issue  in  a  police-court  summons. 

Faced  with  the  spectre  of  the  Law,  and  in  dread 
of  imprisonment,  the  aggressor  sought  the  professional 
services  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  to  whom  he  made  full 
confession  of  his  guilt,  and  whose  personal  sympathy 
he  readily  elicited  for  a  misdemeanour  which  had  been 
committed  under  such  great  provocation.  With  char- 
acteristic perspicacity  Mr.  Lloyd  George  quickly  noted 
that  at  the  very  time  when  the  assault  was  committed 
the  railway  porter  should  have  been  at  his  post  of  duty  at 
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the  railway  station.  He  would,  therefore,  be  faced  with 
the  dilemma  of  having  to  confess  that  he  himself  had  been 
guilty  of  a  serious  breach  of  the  regulations  by  slinking 
off  to  a  tavern  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  at  his  work ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  attempting  to  place  the  time  of 
assault  within  the  limits  of  his  dinner  hour.  With  his 
shrewd  insight  into  human  nature  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
had  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  decision  that  the  latter 
course  would  be  the  one  that  the  plaintiff  would  adopt, 
and  he  prepared  the  defence  accordingly. 

The  proceedings  in  court  justified  his  prognostication 
in  every  respect.  The  assaulted  porter,  in  his  evidence, 
declared  on  oath  that  it  was  while  he  was  going  to  dinner 
that  the  attack  was  made  upon  him.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
immediately  fastened  upon  this  statement,  and  made  it  the 
basis  of  a  searching  cross-examination.  He  questioned  the 
man  so  closely  and  so  remorselessly  that  again  and  again 
he  had  to  seek  a  subterfuge  in  contradiction  of  his  own 
previous  statements,  until  it  became  obvious  to  all  that  he 
was  giving  false  evidence.  It  was  an  extremely  easy  matter 
for  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  call  reliable  witnesses  to  prove 
that  his  client  could  not  possibly  have  been  near  the 
scene  of  the  assault  at  the  time  at  which,  according  to 
the  sworn  evidence  of  the  plaintiff  himself,  it  was  de- 
clared to  have  taken  place.  The  plaintiff  had  now  so  dis- 
credited his  own  case  that  the  magistrates  refused  to 
give  any  credence  to  his  evidence,  and  as  a  result  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  secured  an  easy  acquittal  for  his  terror- 
stricken  client. 

In  the  wake  of  these  appearances  at  the  local  police 
court  there  came  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  way  a  lucrative 
piece  of  professional  work.  It  was  a  complicated  equity 
case  in  which  no  fewer  than  a  dozen  solicitors  were 
engaged.  The  very  difficulties  of  the  case,  with  its  baffling 
intricacies  and  its  elusive  subtleties,  appealed  to  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  and  he  threw  himself  with  an  unwearying 
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zest  into  the  task  of  unravelling  its  plethora  of  complica- 
tions. 

Shortly  after  establishing  his  office  at  Portmadoc  he 
was  persuaded  by  Dr.  Evans  of  Blaenau  Festiniog,  who 
had  already  proved  himself  a  true  friend  of  the  family,  to 
open  an  office  also  in  the  neighbouring  slate-quarry  district 
of  Festiniog.  As  the  result  of  this  arrangement  it  was 
necessary  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  journey  to  Festiniog 
once  every  week  for  the  purpose  of  being  consulted  by 
clients,  and  of  appearing  in  cases  in  the  local  courts.  The 
exigencies  of  the  train  service,  with  its  miniature  rolling 
stock  and  its  narrow-gauge  track,  were  such  that  he  was 
unable  to  return  home  on  the  same  day.  On  such  occa- 
sions it  was  customary  for  him  to  stay  overnight  at  the 
house  of  his  friend  the  doctor,  but  the  strenuous  side 
of  his  nature  made  him  unwilling  that  such  evenings 
should  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  convivialities  of 
good-fellowship.  He  saw  in  them  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  developing  his  political  activities,  and  so  to 
equip  himself  for  that  career  in  politics  which  he  had 
already  conceived  as  his  destined  lot.  Accordingly,  at 
his  suggestion,  a  number  of  ardent  young  politicians  were 
convened  together,  and  it  was  resolved  to  establish  a 
local  Parliament  on  the  model  of  that  at  Westminster. 
The  "  House  "  was  forthwith  constituted,  a  Speaker  was 
elected,  and  a  Ministry  installed  in  power.  The  members 
were  divided  into  Liberals  and  Conservatives,  according 
to  their  political  opinions,  while  a  number  of  those  who 
were  attached  to  neither  of  these  parties  were  grouped 
into  an  Irish  Party.  From  the  outset  of  this  "  Parlia- 
ment "  the  Conservatives  realised  that  the  young  solicitor, 
whose  official  designation  was  that  of  the  Member  for 
Towyn,  was  far  and  away  the  most  resourceful  debater 
on  the  Liberal  side.  In  fact,  so  whole-heartedly  did  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  enter  into  the  spirit  of  this  local  Parliament 
that  he  used  to  give,  as  he  himself  confessed,  more  time 
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and   attention   to   the   preparation   of   his   speeches   than 
even  to  the  demands  of  his  profession. 

It  is  related  that  on  one  occasion,  when  the  question 
of  Irish  Home  Rule  was  under  consideration,  the  young 
orator  waxed  so  eloquent  in  his  speech  that  the  rafters 
of  the  room  in  which  the  members  were  accustomed  to 
meet  became  resonant  with  its  strains,  whereupon  one 
of  the  Tory  members,  scenting  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  breaking  its  spell,  sprang  to  his  feet  and  appealed  to 
the  Speaker  to  request  the  honourable  member  not  to 
speak  so  loudly  as  a  child  lay  dying  in  one  of  the  houses 
on  the  other  side  of  the  stream.  This  stream,  it  may  be 
added,  flowed  past  the  building  where  the  Parliament 
was  held. 

"  I  feel  sure,"  replied  the  Speaker,  in  full  knowledge 
that  the  reference  to  the  dying  child  was  based  upon 
fact,  "  that  the  honourable  member  for  Towyn  will 
bear  that  fact  in  mind  and  regulate  his  voice  accord- 
ingly." But  in  those  days,  as  in  later  years,  he  was  ready 
with  his  retort.  "  Mr.  Speaker,"  he  remarked,  "it  is  an 
old  Tory  trick  to  break  in  upon  one's  speech  when  they 
think  that  it  is  carrying  conviction.  No  one  on  the  other 
side  of  the  stream  can  possibly  hear  me.  The  rush  of  the 
stream,"  he  added,  amid  the  assent  of  the  "  House," 
"  is  such  as  to  completely  drown  my  poor  little  voice 
before  it  gets  half-way  over." 

Mr.  Lloyd  George's  association  with  the  "  Senedd 
Bethania "  (the  Bethania  Parliament,  so  called  because 
the  meetings  were  held  in  the  schoolroom  of  Bethania 
Chapel)  has  a  peculiar  interest  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  on  one  occasion,  during  a  debate,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
declared  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  become  a 
Member  of  the  British  Parliament  some  day.  To  the 
credit  of  the  Bethania  "  Parliament,"  let  it  be  added  that 
none  for  a  moment  doubted  the  appropriateness  of  the 
declaration.     The   stern  necessities  of  home  life,  however, 
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made  it  impossible  for  him,  at  that  period  of  his  career, 
to  follow  the  unmistakable  gleam  of  destiny.  He  found 
himself  forced  to  subordinate  his  political  ambitions  to  the 
exacting  duties  of  his  profession. 

In  connection  with  one  of  his  periodical  visits  to 
Festiniog  a  story  is  told  which  is  worth  repeating.  It 
sometimes  happened  that,  owing  to  a  late  sitting  of  the 
court  on  a  Saturday,  he  was  unable  to  return  home  to 
Criccieth,  and  had,  therefore,  to  spend  the  Sunday  at 
Festiniog.  On  such  occasions  he  would  always  attend 
service  on  the  Sunday  at  the  Baptist  Chapel.  "  I  remem- 
ber him  on  one  occasion,"  writes  a  Welsh  Baptist  divine, 
'  reading  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  to  introduce  the 
service  in  Calvary  Chapel ;  but  he  would  not  lead  in 
prayer,  and  old  brother  Owen  Jones  was  asked  to  pray. 
A  few  days  afterwards  I  visited  old  Mary  Pritchard. 
'  Who  was  that  young  man  who  read  the  chapter  on 
Sunday  night  ?  '  she  asked.  '  It  was  plain,'  she  added, 
'  that  he  could  not  pray.  You  had  to  get  old  Owen  Jones 
to  take  the  prayer.'  I  informed  her  that  he  was  a  young 
solicitor  who  had  just  begun  to  practise  in  our  district. 
1  Oh,  a  solicitor  ! '  remarked  the  old  lady  ;  '  it  is  no  wonder 
that  he  could  not  pray  ! '  " 

If,  however,  he  could  not  pray  in  public,  it  became 
more  and  more  clear  that  he  could  plead  in  court.  Every 
week  marked  an  advance  in  his  practice,  and  at  the 
County  Courts  of  both  Carnarvonshire  and  Merioneth- 
shire he  appeared  in  an  increasing  number  of  cases.  It  is 
interesting  to  bring  under  retrospect  some  of  the  cases  in 
which  he  was  professionally  engaged,  as  examples  of  the 
tasks  which  at  that  time  absorbed  his  energies  and  his 
forensic  powers.  He  appeared  for  the  defendant  in  an 
action  brought  to  recover  the  levying  fee  detained  by 
him  while  acting  as  bailiff  for  the  plaintiff.  In  another 
case  he  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  who  was  a  married 
woman,  who  sued  her  father  for  the  return  of  furniture 
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belonging  to  her  mother,  the  defendant's  first  wife.  It  is 
significant  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  resisted  an  application 
from  the  other  side  for  an  adjournment  of  the  case,  on 
the  ground  that,  as  he  put  it,  the  sooner  a  family  dispute 
is  brought  to  a  definite  issue  the  greater  is  the  prospect 
of  a  permanent  peace. 

In  an  action  in  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  appeared  for 
a  farmer  in  a  claim  against  a  mason  for  the  recovery  of  a 
sum  of  money,  the  opposing  solicitor  had  to  confess 
that  he  was  unable  to  proceed  with  his  case  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  his  client,  "  feeling  unwell,  had  taken 
too  much  physic,  and  could  not,  therefore,  go  into  the 
box."  On  another  occasion,  at  the  Portmadoc  County 
Court,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  appeared  to  make  a  plea  on 
behalf  of  a  master-tailor,  against  whom  judgment  for 
£10  and  costs  had  been  obtained  by  one  of  the  comely 
spinsters  of  the  district  in  an  action  for  breach  of  pro- 
mise. "  The  litigation  in  the  breach  of  promise  case  has 
mulcted  my  client  in  the  sum  of  £170,"  pleaded  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  "  but  he  has  absolutely  no  means.  Already  the 
action  has  wrought  him  harm,  for  he  has  only  taken 
twenty-one  shillings  during  the  past  month."  Moved  by 
the  appeal,  the  judge  was  content  to  make  an  order  for 
the  payment  of  only  ten  shillings  a  month.  At  the  same 
court  we  find  the  young  advocate  appearing  for  a  small 
tenant-farmer  in  the  district  in  an  action  against  the 
Cambrian  Railway  Company  for  the  sum  of  five  guineas,  as 
the  value  of  a  young  bull  killed  on  their  railway  line. 

He  also  appeared  on  behalf  of  a  boy  labourer,  who 
sued  a  farmer  in  the  district  for  the  recovery  of  wages 
due  to  him.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  telling  fashion,  described 
how  the  lad,  who  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  struck 
with  a  stick  on  the  forehead  by  the  defendant,  hauled 
out  of  bed,  and  put  out  in  the  rain  with  only  his  shirt 
and  stockings  on,  and  refused  the  wages  already  due  to 
him — all   because   he   happened   to   have   slept   on   after 
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having  been  roused  at  half-past  four  that  morning.  The 
judge  confessed  that  he  always  sought  a  clue  to  a  man's 
temperament  in  his  physiognomy.  "  Looking  at  the 
defendant,"  he  said,  "I  do  not  think  that  he  is  a  gentle- 
man who  would  be  likely  to  take  a  boy,  who  would 
not  get  up,  gently  by  the  arm  and  get  him  out.  He  has 
taken  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and  he  must  therefore 
pay  up." 

In  Police  Court  as  in  the  County  Court,  men  who  were  in 
trouble  sought  his  services.  On  one  occasion  we  find  him 
appearing  at  the  Barmouth  Petty  Sessions  for  a  man  charged 
with  a  serious  breach  of  the  Explosives  Act,  and  urging 
that  as  the  Act  relating  to  explosives  was  a  most  intri- 
cate one,  it  was  impossible  for  ordinary  people  to  master 
its  complexities.  "  Breaches  of  the  law,"  declared  the 
future  law-maker,  "  are  much  more  frequently  due  to 
ignorance  of  the  law  than  to  any  wilfulness  of  spirit." 
On  another  occasion  he  made  a  most  spirited  defence  on 
behalf  of  an  agricultural  labourer  and  a  rural  innkeeper 
who  were  charged  with  salmon  poaching.  He  severely 
cross-examined  the  policeman,  who  declared  in  his  evi- 
dence that  he  had  seen  them  on  the  river  bank  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  had  cast  the  light  of  his 
lantern  upon  them  in  proof  of  identification.  From  police 
officer  the  young  advocate  turned  his  attention  to  the 
magistrates  who  sat  on  the  bench,  and  he  delivered  a 
fervid  speech  which  evoked  a  tribute  even  from  a  Bench 
that  was  known  to  be  bitterly  antagonistic  in  its  attitude 
towards  anything  that  savoured  of  the  nature  of  poach- 
ing. "  Notwithstanding  the  very  able  speech  of  Mr. 
George,"  declared  the  Chairman  in  passing  judgment, 
"  the  case  is  clear,  and  the  defendants  must  be  fined." 

The  first  clerk  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  in  his  ser- 
vice as  a  solicitor  was  a  young  Welshman  who,  after  the 
inspiring  example  of  his  former  principal,  has  since  turned 
away   from   the   narrow   outlook   of    a  lawyer's  office,  in 
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search  of  more  lasting  triumphs  in  other  directions.  To- 
day he  is  known  throughout  the  Principality  as  one  of 
the  ablest  of  Welsh  litterateurs  and  preachers.* 

To  my  lot  (he  writes  in  reminiscent  vein)  fell  the 
privilege  of  being  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  first  clerk,  and, 
had  I  been  so  inclined,  I  could  have  been  his  secre- 
tary to-day.  It  was  a  rich  privilege  to  be  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  under  his  care  and  instruction.  His 
example  was  to  me  an  inspiration.  I  love  to  look 
back  upon  the  delightful  time  which  I  spent  at  his 
office.  No  one  ever  had  a  kinder  employer  than  I 
had  in  him.  It  is  true  that  he  is  a  man  who  is  easily 
offended,  but  I  never  saw  the  sun  go  down  upon 
his  wrath.  His  cheerful  salutation  in  parting  for 
the  night  would  clearly  show  that  all  was  well.  We 
upheld  the  respective  roles  of  the  principal  and  his 
subordinate  when  anyone  was  in  sight,  but  when 
there  was  no  one  in  the  office  other  than  the  two 
of  us,  this  rigid  relationship  dissolved  into  that  of 
friends. 

One  felt  at  once  in  his  company  that  he  was 
surrounded  with  a  healthy  independence  which  was 
as  vitalising  as  the  mountain  air.  Some  misin- 
terpreted this  quality  in  him  and  ascribed  it  to  a 
feeling  of  pride.  Many  a  time  did  I  hear  him  depre- 
cate false  modesty.  Whenever  he  took  up  any  case 
in  which  he  perceived  that  a  real  injustice  was  being 
perpetrated,  his  whole  nature  would  become  thor- 
oughly roused.  The  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye  would 
die  down  and  become  superseded  as  by  a  flash  of 
lightning.  He  gave  utterance  to  his  convictions 
without  a  hair  on  his  tongue  or  the  quiver  of  a  doubt 
in  the  tone  of  his  voice.  And  his  written  words  were 
exactly  as  his  utterances.     In  sealing  many  a  letter 

*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Moelwyn  Hughes  of  Cardigan. 
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which  I  had  written  to  his  dictation,  I  often  realised 
that  I  was  closing  the  door  upon  a  legion  of  spirits, 
and  I  used  to  imagine  what  would  happen  when  the 
seal  was  broken. 

Very  infrequently  did  I  see  him  fail  in  anything, 
and  whenever  he  had  made  an  error  he  would  im- 
mediately acknowledge  that  he  was  in  the  wrong. 

From  the  outset  I  discerned  that  Mr.  George  was 
a  man  of  an  unfailing  patience  and  of  an  unyielding 
persistency — one  who  could  concentrate  all  his  varied 
gifts  upon  one  point.  He  held  firmly  to  the  belief 
that  resoluteness  engendered  strength,  that  strength 
fostered  "  doggedness"  and  that  "  doggedness"  paved 
the  way  for  success.  A  surprising  abandon  would 
sometimes  seize  him  so  that  I  feared  in  both  seeing 
and  hearing  him.  I  know  that  the  whole  structure  of 
Mr.  George's  success  has  been  laid  on  a  moral  basis. 
These  strong  foundations  were  laid  early  in  his  life  by 
the  teaching  and  example  of  his  old  uncle,  Richard 
Lloyd — a  stalwart  to  whom  Wales  is  indebted  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  she  will  ever  know,  and  much 
less  liquidate.  On  the  occasions  when  we  were  hard 
pressed  with  work  at  the  office,  Mr.  Richard  Lloyd 
would  come  in  to  give  us  a  helping  hand.  When 
the  day's  work  was  over  we  would  have  a  talk 
concerning  the  poets  of  Eivion,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  would 
bring  out  of  his  treasury  things  new  and  old.  Not 
only  was  he  well  versed  in  regard  to  the  literature 
and  the  litterateurs  of  his  country,  but  he  could 
himself  command  the  choicest  diction  of  the  Welsh 
language.  Many  a  pleasant  time  had  we  in  poetising 
together. 

I  well  remember  an  amusing  incident  in  connec- 
tion with  the  drawing  up  of  the  will  of  some  old  con- 
.  frere  of  the  bardic  fraternity.  Mr.  George  scanned 
it  over  just  before  I  set  out  with  it  for  attestation. 
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To  his  astonishment  what  should  he  see  embodied 
in  the  will  but  a  tribute  of  my  muse  to  "  The  Dream." 
He  became  extremely  angry  when  he  saw  what  I  had 
done,  and  I  was  summarily  ordered  to  rewrite  the 
whole  will.  As  it  was  rather  an  elaborate  document 
I  was  engaged  upon  the  task  for  some  hours — in 
penance  for  giving  rein  to  my  poetic  impulses. 

The  incident,  however,  served  to  lead  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  on  the  following  day,  to  approach  the  ques- 
tion of  dreams,  with  the  result  that  he  and  I  found 
ourselves  philosophising  on  dreams  and  their  value 
as  ingredients  in  a  man's  life.  We  agreed  that  it  was 
not  becoming  to  interpolate  a  dream  in  any  man's 
will  other  than  in  that  of  a  poet.  We  further  agreed 
that  none  but  the  dreamers  really  enter  into  their 
inheritance,  and  that  every  form  of  wealth  is  illusory 
other  than  that  of  the  visionary.  "Where  there  is 
no  vision  the  people  perish,"  he  exclaimed,  and,  he 
added,  "  therein  lies  the  secret  of  all  true  hope,  for 
vision  is  life."  And  here  may  one  not  rightly  char- 
acterise the  social  changes  which  are  now  taking  place 
in  the  land,  as  the  realisation  of  the  early  dreams  of 
that  youth  who  hailed  from  Criccieth  ?  Unques- 
tionably, great  principles  had  been  put  to  the  test  in 
the  life  of  that  young  solicitor,  and  he  had  seen 
visions  that  made  his  heart  throb  against  that  plain 
little  table  on  the  humble  hearth  in  Eifion  at  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  sit  day  after  day  to  partake  of 
his  daily  bread. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  he  was  a  great  reader. 
He  read  without  ceasing.  We  used  to  dine  together 
each  day.  If  there  was  no  controversial  topic  under 
discussion  he  would  read  during  the  dinner  hour — 
read  and  eat  at  the  same  time.  I  never  knew  anyone 
who  could  read  so  quickly  as  he.  In  my  judgment 
he  used  to  read  much  too  expeditiously.     It  would 
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take  him  no  time  to  rush  through  a  book.  The  range 
of  his  reading  was  both  wide  and  varied.  Among  his 
favourite  authors  at  that  period  were  Froude,  Gibbon, 
Ruskin,  Emerson,  Mazzini,  Robertson  of  Brighton, 
Kingsley,  Scott,  R.  Louis  Stevenson,  Adam  Smith, 
Pascal,  Burns,  and  Morgan  Llwyd  the  famous  Welsh 
prose  writer,  and  Ceiriog  the  great  lyric  poet  of  Wales. 
With  characteristic  heartiness  he  would  hand  on  to 
me  the  works  of  those  famous  authors  in  which  he  so 
much  revelled.  It  was  a  delightful  task  to  follow  in 
his  footprints  through  such  rich  fields  in  literature, 
and  leisurely  pause  at  those  spots  where  he  had 
reared  memorials,  with  his  pencil,  along  the  edge  of 
the  path.  He  would  always  have  it  that  Shakespeare, 
Burns,  and  Cieriog  the  sweet  singer  of  Wales,  were 
the  finest  poets ;  while  I,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
put  in  a  plea  for  Milton,  Edgar  A.  Poe,  and  Islwyn. 

He  revelled  in  controversy.  We  debated  the  ques- 
tion of  baptism  a  good  deal.  In  common  with  almost 
every  Baptist,  he  was  extremely  well  informed  in 
regard  to  the  rivers  in  the  Bible.  He  knew  every 
irrigated  glade  as  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures.  Not 
only  was  he  conversant  with  every  verse  appertain- 
ing to  the  question,  but  he  even  knew  the  passages 
that  were  cognate  to  it.  However,  our  discussions 
always  ended  in  the  same  way — we  agreed  to  differ. 
I  well  remember  that  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  these 
discussions  I  composed  a  special  ode,  in  which  I 
referred  to  him  as  a  water-lily — "  and  that  thou 
wilt  ever  be" — while  I  described  myself  as  a  heather 
flower  moistened  with  the  dew. 

When  he  saw  that  I  was  bent  on  becoming  a 
preacher,  and  that  the  Gospel  appealed  more  to  me 
than  the  law,  he  gave  me  his  blessing,  and  I  left. 
To  me  that  day  will  ever  be  a  memorable  one.  Even 
now  I  can  hear  the  tone  of  his  voice  as  we  parted, 
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while  the  affectionate  look  on  his  face  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  sights  that  have  impressed  themselves 
upon  my  memory.  It  was  exceedingly  hard  to  leave 
— never  in  the  whole  course  of  my  career  have  I 
found  anything  more  difficult  to  do  than  that. 

Some  three  days  before  Christmas,  1909,  my  former 
principal  motored  through  the  town  in  which  I  now 
live,  without  my  knowledge.  After  he  had  reached 
Criccieth  he  sent  me  a  photograph  of  himself,  in  order, 
as  he  put  it,  that  I  might  know  him  next  time,  for 
he  went  on  to  say  that  he  passed  me  on  the  highway 
just  outside  the  town,  and  that  he  doffed  his  hat  to 
me,  but  that  I  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  him. 
Truth  to  tell,  I  observed  neither  traveller  nor  motor 
that  morning.  My  thoughts  were  busily  occupied  in 
the  preparation  of  a  special  Christmas  sermon.  In 
the  body  I  sauntered  along  the  side  of  the  road 
between  Llechryd  and  Cardigan,  but  in  spirit  I  was 
in  the  company  of  the  angels  that  hovered  of  old 
above  the  fields  of  Bethlehem. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  those  early  years,  when  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  was  no  more  than  an  articled  clerk,  he  had 
singled  out  "  pluck  and  industry  "  as  the  qualifications 
on  which  the  realisation  of  his  ambitions  wholly  depended. 
Industry  he  had  always  displayed.  He  had  throughout 
the  years  of  his  "  articles  "  supplemented  the  long  hours 
at  the  office  by  devoting  his  evenings  to  sedulous  study. 
Night  after  night  he  read  into  the  small  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing, until  he  had  become  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
classics  of  both  English  and  Welsh  literature.  He  had 
not  long  qualified  as  a  solicitor,  however,  before  he  was 
made  to  realise  the  paramount  necessity  of  "  pluck "  if 
he  was  to  rise  to  the  full  opportunity  of  his  profession. 

At  that  time  the  magisterial  Bench  in  Carnarvonshire 
and    Merionethshire   alike   was   filled    almost    exclusively 
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with  men  who  magnified  their  position  as  such  to 
an  abnormal  degree.  They  dispensed  justice  with  as 
great  a  display  of  patronage  as  though  they  were  doling 
out  charity,  and  they  treated  the  solicitors  who  practised 
in  their  petty  courts  as  though  they  were  suppliants  for 
money  in  the  court  of  a  potentate.  The  local  solicitors, 
anxious  above  all  things  for  the  interests  of  their  clients, 
were  loath  to  jeopardise  such  interests  by  openly  flouting 
these  haughty  minions  of  the  law.  Solely  from  considera- 
tions of  policy  they  learnt  to  keep  their  natural  feeling  of 
resentment  under  the  hatches,  and  so  allowed  themselves 
to  be  browbeaten  into  an  attitude  of  submission.  Not 
so,  however,  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  He  was  cast  in  much 
too  independent  a  mould  to  accommodate  himself  to  the 
existing  conditions.  Setting  to  heart  the  dictum  of  the 
famous  philosopher  Bentham,  that  "it  is  only  by  making 
the  ruling  few  uneasy  that  the  oppressed  many  can 
obtain  a  particle  of  relief,"  he  decided  to  tilt  against  the 
full  array  of  the  miniature  Dagons  the  awe  of  whom  had 
so  long  rested  upon  the  district.  To  quote  his  own  ex- 
pressive words,  "  it  was  essential  to  show  that  a  solicitor 
could  beard  the  magistrates  in  their  dens  without  being 
instantly  led  off  to  execution." 

The  opportunity  for  carrying  out  his  policy  was  soon 
forthcoming.  In  almost  all  the  petty  sessional  courts  in 
the  counties  of  Carnarvonshire  and  Merionethshire  there 
were  no  cases  that  more  frequently  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  local  magistrates,  or  that  evoked  greater  interest, 
than  those  that  hinged  upon  charges  of  poaching.  The 
fact  is  easily  accounted  for.  To  those  local  magistrates 
there  was  nothing  so  sacrosanct  as  game,  and  every  rural 
policeman  knew  that  there  was  no  avenue  to  magisterial 
favour  or  to  promotion  in  the  county  force  so  direct  as 
that  of  zeal  in  the  detection  of  any  breaches  of  the  Game 
Laws.  The  salmon  in  the  local  rivers,  in  common  with 
the  pheasants  in  the  well-wooded  estates  of  the  district, 
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were  accorded  a  constant  surveillance  on  the  part  of  the 
police  and  of  a  large  body  of  gamekeepers,  against  the 
unceasing  and  skilful  depredations  of  those  in  whom 
poaching   had   developed  from   an   instinct   into   an   art. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  not  been  long  in  practice 
before  the  poaching  fraternity  learnt  to  turn  to  him  for 
professional  services  as  often  as  they  were  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  magistrates  to  answer  for  their  deeds. 
They  quickly  saw  that  to  his  skill  and  resourcefulness  as 
an  advocate  he  added  a  sympathetic  consideration  for 
the  circumstances  of  their  lot.  At  that  time — even  as 
now — he  was  stirred  to  indignation  at  the  glaring  con- 
trast between  the  costly  expenditure  so  readily  embarked 
upon  by  the  local  squires  for  the  preservation  of  game 
on  their  estates  and  the  callous  neglect  of  the  much 
greater  interests  of  the  people  of  those  districts,  forced 
as  they  were  to  live  in  dilapidated  cottages  unfit  for 
human  habitation,  and  to  eke  out  so  bare  a  subsistence 
that  many  of  them  had  no  alternative  other  than  to  seek 
food  by  the  tortuous  ways  of  poaching.  By  thus  taking 
up,  with  a  zeal  which  obviously  transcended  the  acknow- 
ledged limits  of  professional  service,  the  cause  of  the  very 
class  whom  the  magistrates  regarded  with  such  an  abso- 
lute abhorrence,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  soon  found  himself  the 
bete  noire  of  the  justices.  He  knew  that  in  all  such  cases 
judgment  hinged,  not  upon  the  evidence  of  witnesses,  but 
solely  upon  the  inbred  prejudices  of  the  magistrates  them- 
selves. In  such  circumstances  the  clash  between  Bench 
and  advocate  was  as  inevitable  as  that  night  follows  day, 
and  in  court  after  court  in  the  district  the  inevitable  hap- 
pened. Scenes  were  constantly  taking  place  in  which  the 
young  solicitor  boldly  and  unflinchingly  stood  up  to  the 
Bench  and  openly  accused  them  of  bias  and  partiality. 

On  one  occasion  he  appeared  before  the  Carnarvon 
County  Bench  in  the  defence  of  four  quarrymen,  who  were 
charged  by  the  Board  of  River  Conservators  with  having 
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unlawfully  fished  with  nets  in  the  Nantlle  Lake.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  based  his  defence  upon  the  contention  that 
the  lake  was  not  "  a  river "  within  the  meaning  of  the 
law,  and  for  that  reason  the  whole  matter  lay  outside 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  court. 

"  That  is  a  question  that  will  be  decided  in  a  Superior 
Court,"  retorted  the  Chairman  of  the  magistrates  in  the 
haughtiest  of  tones.  "  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
with  a  significant  look  at  the  Chairman,  who  was  notorious 
for  his  bias  in  all  cases  affecting  the  preservation  of  game 
or  the  control  of  disputed  riparian  rights,  "  and  that  will 
be  a  perfectly  just  and  unbiased  court,  too." 

Immediately  the  "  fat  was  in  the  fire,"  and  the  court 
was  in  a  blaze.  Springing  to  his  feet,  the  Chairman 
exclaimed  in  a  voice  that  bellowed  with  wrath :  "If 
that  remark  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  meant  as  a  reflection 
upon  any  magistrate  sitting  upon  this  Bench,  I  hope  that 
he  will  name  him.  A  more  insulting  remark  to  the  Bench 
I  have  never  heard  during  the  whole  course  of  my  ex- 
perience  as  a  magistrate." 

If  the  little  potentate,  who  had  so  long  exercised  in 
that  court  the  rigour  of  his  rule,  thought  that  such  a 
display  of  wrath  was  likely  to  reduce  the  young  advocate 
to  speechlessness  he  was  quickly  disillusioned,  for  then 
and  there  Mr.  Lloyd  George  hissed  out  in  reply  : 

"  But  a  more  true  remark  was  never   made  in  court." 

"  Tell  me,"  demanded  the  Chairman  in  the  sternest 
of  tones,  "  to  whom  you  are  referring.  I  must  insist 
upon  you  to  refer  to  any  magistrate  or  magistrates  sitting 
in  this  court." 

It  was  very  evident  that  he  had  not  gauged  the  calibre 
of  the  advocate  in  front  of  him,  or  he  would  have  known 
that  such  insistence  was  quite  unnecessary.  The  answer 
that  was  immediately  forthcoming  was  certainly  not 
what  he  had  anticipated,  for  looking  him  straight  in  the 
face,    Mr.   Lloyd   George   remarked :     "  Then   I    refer    to 
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you,  sir,  in  particular."  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
local  Press  in  its  account  of  the  scene  should  add  that 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  statement  created  "  a  sensation." 
It  certainly  had  a  sensational  effect  upon  the  Chairman 
of  the  Bench.  "  I  leave  the  Chair  after  hearing  an  ex- 
pression of  that  kind,"  he  exclaimed  as  he  rose  to  his  feet. 
"  This  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  have  been  so 
treated  in  a  court  of  justice,"  he  added  in  a  tone  of  injured 
innocence  which  revealed  the  thoroughness  of  his  dis- 
comfiture. 

"  I  must  say,"  declared  the  solicitor  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, in  a  very  natural  desire  in  the  circumstances  to 
bring  home  to  his  learned  friend  the  heinousness  of  his 
offence,  "  that  I  am  not  disposed  to  proceed  with  the 
case  unless  Mr.  George  tenders  an  apology  to  the  Bench." 
His  threat  served  only  to  evoke  an  answer  that  was 
exactly  the  reverse  of  what  he  evidently  expected,  for  in 
the  most  unperturbed  manner  Mr.  Lloyd  George  merely 
said  :  "  Then  it  will  be  all  the  better  for  my  clients  if  you 
abandon  the  case." 

"  I  think,  Mr.  George,"  chimed  in  one  of  the  remain- 
ing magistrates  in  the  softest  of  tones,  "  that  you  ought 
to  admit  that  you  have  acted  in  a  most  hasty  manner, 
and  that  you  should  tender  an  apology  to  the  Bench." 

But  the  fearless  advocate  was  as  impervious  to  the 
dulcet  strains  of  cajolery  as  he  had  already  proved  him- 
self to  be  to  the  sternest  of  threats.  "  All  I  can  say," 
was  his  reply  to  this  persuasive  appeal,  "  is  that  at  least 
two  or  three  magistrates  at  this  court  are  bent  upon 
securing  a  conviction,  whether  there  is  a  fair  case  or  not. 
I  am  sorry  the  Chairman  has  left  the  court,  because  I  am 
in  a  position  to  prove  what  I  have  said."  "  Please  do  not 
enter  into  this,"  exclaimed  the  Magistrates'  Clerk,  who 
seems  to  have  divined  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  in  a 
position  to  justify  to  the  hilt  the  sensational  charge  which 
he   had    hurled    at  the    Bench.     "  I    shall   not   withdraw 
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this,"  was  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  final  declaration,  "because 
it  is  true."  Thereupon  the  remaining  magistrates,  realis- 
ing the  utter  hopelessness  of  any  further  attempts  to 
bend  him  into  apology  and  submission,  retired  for  private 
consultation. 

What  happened  there  it  is  now  impossible  to  tell,  but 
it  is  significant  that  when  they  returned  to  court  their 
accredited  spokesman  proceeded  to  say  :  "  We  are  unani- 
mously of  opinion  that  the  remarks  made  were  unjusti- 
fiable and  uncalled  for,  and  we  exceedingly  regret  that 
Mr.  George  did  not  think  it  proper  to  withdraw  and 
apologise.  Under  the  circumstances,  however,"  he  added, 
"the  case  had  better  proceed."  "Mr.  George" — to  quote 
from  the  newspaper  report — "  made  no  remarks."  There 
was  no  reason  why  he  should  make  any  further  remarks. 
He  had  shot  his  arrow — and  obviously  with  deadly  effect. 
The  boldness  of  his  action  redounded  to  the  advantage  of 
his  clients,  for,  even  with  a  Bench  which  had  become 
notorious  for  its  partiality,  two  of  the  defendants  were 
dismissed,  while  the  remaining  two  were  fined  only  a 
shilling  each. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  warmly  acclaimed  in  the  Welsh 
Press  for  his  great  pluck  in  thus  fearlessly  indicting  these 
magistrates  in  their  own  court,  and  there  was  a  general 
feeling  that  the  boldness  of  his  action  would  have  the 
wholesome  effect  "  of  causing  the  Great  Unpaid " — as 
one  journal  put  it — "  to  show  a  little  more  regard  for  the 
safety  of  man  and  a  shade  less  for  the  welfare  of  the 
loaves  and  the  fishes." 

The  young  solicitor,  however,  was  not  allowed  to 
hold  his  triumph  unchallenged.  Certain  of  the  magis- 
trates whom  he  had  so  openly  held  up  to  public 
opprobrium  as  men  who  flagrantly  subordinated  the 
dispensation  of  justice  to  the  sway  of  prejudice,  sent 
him  letters  in  which  they  demanded  a  full  retraction 
of  his  charges,  and  at  the   same   time  intimated  that  if 
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such  retraction  was  not  immediately  forthcoming,  legal 
proceedings  would  be  instituted  against  him.  Many  a 
young  solicitor  in  similar  circumstances — lacking  in  finan- 
cial means  and  struggling  hard  to  make  a  competence 
in  his  profession — might  well  have  been  scared  by  such  a 
threat.  For  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  however,  these  menacing 
communications  had  no  tinge  of  terror.  "  If  you  invite 
my  opinion  as  to  your  demeanour  at  the  court,"  he 
wrote  to  one  of  these  angered  justices,  "  I  must  honestly 
say  that  it  was  such  as  led  me  to  believe  that  you  were 
more  intent  on  protecting  the  fish  in  the  Nantlle  lakes 
against  the  inroads  of  quarry  men  than  upon  doing  justice 
in  that  particular  case  according  to  the  evidence." 

So  far  from  withdrawing  the  charge  which  he  had 
made  by  word  of  mouth  in  court,  he  went  on  to  formulate 
it  afresh  upon  paper,  for  he  added :  "It  is  notoriously  a 
prevalent  opinion  amongst  the  masses  that  no  fair  play 
can  be  expected  in  poaching  prosecutions  at  the  hands  of 
game-  and  fish-preserving  magistrates.  And  I  emphatic- 
ally assert  that  unless  justices  tainted  by  game  pre- 
servation demean  themselves  so  as  to  remove  this  impres- 
sion, the  already  waning  confidence  in  this  tribunal  will 
completely  disappear."  That,  surely,  was  emphatic 
enough.  Although  the  required  apology  was  not  forth- 
coming, no  action  was  taken.  The  aggrieved  justices 
realised  that  for  them  discretion  was,  indeed,  the  better 
part  of  valour. 

In  other  directions,  however,  attempts  were  made  to 
penalise  him  for  the  boldness  of  his  protest.  Magistrates 
in  the  adjacent  districts  were  genuinely  horrified  at  the 
thought  that  there  was  in  the  neighbourhood  a  solicitor 
who  had  been  guilty  of  such  unprecedented  presumption 
as  to  dare  to  impugn  the  repute  and  impartiality  of  their 
order  in  the  administration  of  justice.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
was  black-listed,  and  his  appearance  at  any  of  the  petty 
divisional  courts,  either  in  Carnarvonshire  or  in  Merioneth- 
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shire,  had  the  effect  of  putting  up  the  backs  of  the  local 
justices  from  a  sense  of  danger,  just  like  a  cat  when  a 
pugnacious  little  terrier  comes  her  way.  He  was  snarled 
at  without  cause,  and  subjected  to  such  treatment  as  had 
never  been  meted  out  to  other  advocates. 

Not  long  after  his  sensational  encounter  with  the 
county  magistrates  at  Carnarvon  he  made  his  appearance 
at  the  Brewster  Sessions,  in  Merionethshire,  in  opposition 
to  the  renewal  of  a  licence  in  one  of  the  quarry 
districts  in  the  county.  He  based  his  objection  mainly 
upon  the  consideration  that  the  public-house  in  ques- 
tion was  no  longer  required  to  supply  the  needs  of  that 
particular  community,  as  three  out  of  the  four  slate 
quarries  there  had  already  been  closed,  with  the  result 
that  there  were  only  ten  men  in  employment  at  the  time. 
The  presiding  magistrate  contemptuously  brushed  aside 
the  contention  as  being  altogether  irrelevant.  "It  is 
no  use  occupying  the  time  of  the  Bench  with  such  an 
argument,"  he  added  with    a  touch  of  snappishness. 

Instantly  the  hidden  fires  in  the  composition  of  the 
fiery  young  advocate  leapt  up,  and,  flashing  his  eyes  upon 
the  magistrate,  he  exclaimed,  in  tones  that  were  resonant 
with  indignation  :  "I  have  only  spoken  for  five  minutes 
and  you  have  interrupted  me.  You  want  to  suppress  me 
before  hearing  what  I  have  to  say."  "  It  depends  upon 
us  whether  we  shall  listen  to  you,"  replied  the  magistrate 
in  pompous  fashion.  "  But  you  are  bound  to  listen," 
and  the  fierceness  of  mien  which  accompanied  the  utter- 
ance was  sufficient  to  convince  him  that  here  was  no 
ordinary  solicitor  who  could  be  made  to  recognise  his 
"  superiors  "  in  a  bevy  of  county  justices. 

Realising  that  he  had  made  a  false  move  by  suggest- 
ing that  it  was  within  the  power  of  the  Bench  to  refuse 
to  hear  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  all,  the  magistrate  made  a 
very  clumsy  attempt  to  shift  the  basis  of  the  dis- 
cussion. 
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"  How  can  you  say,"  he  inquired  in  the  most  haughty 
tone,  "  that  this  public-house  has  been  the  means  of 
closing  three  quarries  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  aware,"  was  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  scornful 
reply,  "  that  such  an  idea  has  entered  the  mind  of  any 
man — sane  or  insane — within  this  court."  The  barbed 
arrow,  directed  with  unerring  aim,  struck  the  mark.  The 
presiding  magistrate  became  combustible  in  his  fury. 
Thumping  the  table,  he  shouted  in  a  voice  that  shook 
with  rage  :  "  There  never  was  such  language  used  in  this 
court  before  by  an  advocate " — an  observation  which 
doubtless  was  true  enough.  "  The  expression  is  evi- 
dently intended  for  the  Bench,"  he  shouted  afresh  at 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  "  and  you  must  withdraw  it." 

The  offending  solicitor,  however,  was  quite  unmoved 
at  this  outburst  of  choleric  anger,  for  in  the  most  decisive 
tone  he  replied :  "I  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
expression  used  by  me  was  '  sane  or  insane.'  Now  how 
can  that  be  said  to  apply  to  you  or  the  Bench  more  than 
to  anyone  else  ?  "  There  was  an  irresistible  touch  of 
logic  in  the  question,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  allowed 
to  proceed.  Once  more  his  indomitable  pluck  had  been 
justified  of  its  results,  and  the  petty  potentates  in  the 
land  had  been  forced  to  realise  that  in  that  intrepid 
young  solicitor  from  Portmadoc  there  had  come  one 
who  not  merely  refused  to  bow  the  knee  to  their 
authority,  but  actually  dared  to  hold  them  up  to  public 
contempt. 

Happily  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  appearance  at  the  magis- 
terial courts  was  not  always  signalised  by  sensational 
scenes  of  this  character.  There  were  occasions  when  his 
natural  aptitude  for  ready  wit  had  the  effect  of  lessening 
the  tension.  For  instance,  he  appeared  on  one  occasion 
before  the  County  Bench  of  Merionethshire,  which  was 
presided  over  by  the  late  Samuel  Pope,  Q.C.,  then  in  the 
heyday  of   his  fame  as  the  most  eminent  counsel  at  the 
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Parliamentary  Bar.  In  conducting  his  case  before  this 
tribunal,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  seems  to  have  laid  down  cer- 
tain legal  propositions  with  an  assurance  that  bordered 
upon  absolute  authority.  "  No,  no,"  chimed  in  the  burly 
barrister  on  the  Bench,  "  this  won't  do.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
is  laying  down  the  law  as  though  he  were  a  judge  in  the 
Court  of  Appeal.  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  that 
we  here  do  not  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George."  Like  a  flash  of  lightning  came  the  retort  from 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  as,  with  twinkling  eye,  he  glanced  at 
the  genial  figure  of  Mr.  Pope :  "  Neither  do  we  in  these 
parts  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope." 

Although  constantly  harassed  in  his  vocation  as  an 
advocate  by  the  violent  prejudices  and  antipathies  of 
the  local  magistrates  towards  himself,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  in  the  County  Court  a 
tribunal  where  cases  were  tried  upon  their  merits  and 
where  justice  was  untainted  by  partisanship.  In  the 
month  of  June,  1885,  Mr.  Brynmor  Jones,*  at  that  time 
the  leading  and  ablest  "  junior "  on  the  South  Wales 
Circuit,  was  appointed  County  Court  Judge  of  the  Mid- 
Wales  Circuit,  which  comprised  the  extensive  district 
from  Welshpool  to  Aberystwyth,  together  with  the 
towns  along  the  coast  of  Cardigan  Bay.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  first  appeared  before  the  new  judge  in  a  number 
of  actions  at  the  Pwllheli  County  Court  within  a  fort- 
night of  the  appointment,  and  he  has  confessed  that 
while  the  judge  was  deciding  points  of  law  and  giving 
judgment  he  was  quietly  taking  stock  of  him.  He  noted 
with  the  keenest  gratification  his  shrewdness  and  clever- 
ness, his  great  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  his  unfailing 
courtesy  to  solicitors  who  appeared  before  him.  "If  he 
continues  like  this,"  wrote  the  young  advocate  in  his 
enthusiasm,  "  he  is  just  the  sort  of  fellow  I'd  wish."     To 

*  Now  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  David  Brynmor  Jones,  K.C.,  M.P.,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Welsh  Parliamentary  Party. 
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neither  judge  nor  advocate  had  it  been  given  to  know 
at  that  time  that  they  were  destined  to  become  linked  in 
a  much  closer  intimacy  as  colleagues  in  the  Parliamen- 
tary representation  of  their  native  land.  In  the  light  of 
subsequent  years  that  first  association  of  theirs  has  a 
special  and  even  a  dramatic  interest  for  their  country- 
men, and  the  personal  reminiscence  which  Sir  David 
Brynmor  Jones  has  specially  contributed  to  this  volume 
will  be  perused  with  eagerness  : 

In  the  course  of  a  conversation  I  had  with 
Mr.  Hugh  Edwards  some  years  ago,  I  told  him  how 
and  where  I  had  first  met  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
what  my  impressions  of  him  were.  He  has  asked 
me  to  write  down  the  story,  such  as  it  is,  for 
reproduction  in  his  biography  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer. 

It  was  in  June,  1885,  that  I  was  appointed  judge 
of  the  Mid- Wales  County  Court  Circuit.  I  started 
my  work  at  once,  and  in  due  course  held  a  court  at 
Portmadoc.  On  my  first  visit  there  I  tried  a  few 
defended  cases  in  which  solicitors  were  engaged.  In 
one  there  appeared  a  particularly  boyish-looking 
advocate,  thin  and  rather  pale.  I  was  attracted  by 
his  youthful  appearance  and  his  taking  voice,  as  well 
as  by  a  certain  earnest,  eager,  but  yet  restrained 
manner,  and  remember  noticing  as  the  hearing  pro- 
ceeded that  his  way  of  handling  his  case  was  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  inexperience  which  might 
be  presumed  from  his  youthfulness.  A  point  of  law 
arose,  he  was  ready  with  his  authorities  ;  he  asked 
no  dangerous  questions  in  cross-examination ;  he 
stuck  to  relevant  points ;  he  made  no  attempt  at 
eloquence  in  his  speech.  I  gave  judgment  for  his 
client  on  quite  sound  but  rather  technical  grounds, 
and   recollect   the   humorous  look  (I  see  the  papers 
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call  it  now  the  "  merry  twinkle  ")  in  his  eyes  when 
he  asked  for  costs  and  got  them. 

As  I  did  not  then  know  the  solicitors  in  that  part 
of  Wales,  the  Deputy  Registrar  used  to  tell  me  their 
names,  but  I  had  not  caught  the  name  of  the  young 
advocate  and  had  left  a  blank  in  my  notes.  When 
the  case  was  over  I  said  to  the  Deputy  Registrar  : 
"  What's  the  name  of  that  young  fellow  ?  "  He 
replied,  "David  Lloyd  George — only  just  admitted." 
I  said,  "  Well,  he  did  that  case  uncommonly  well. 
He'll  get  on."     - 


CHAPTER    VI 

FIRST   STEPS   TOWARDS    PARLIAMENT 

Among  the  most  active  and  zealous  politicians  in  the 
Principality  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury was  Michael  Jones  of  Bala.  From  the  pastorate  of 
a  Welsh  Independent  church  in  Carmarthenshire  he  had 
succeeded  to  the  Principalship  of  the  denominational 
college  at  Bala,  where  young  men  were  trained  for  the 
Congregational  ministry.  His  position,  however,  both  as 
preacher  and  as  theologian,  was  entirely  subordinated  to 
that  of  land  reform.  The  nationalisation  of  the  land  was 
his  cherished  ideal  for  the  removal  of  the  social  and 
economic  evils  of  his  day,  and  he  traversed  the  Princi- 
pality in  unwearied  service  towards  that  end.  To  him 
no  effort  or  sacrifice  was  too  great  if  only  he  could  suc- 
ceed in  quickening  the  interest  of  his  countrymen  in 
the  question  and  in  securing  their  adherence  to  its 
cause. 

The  staid  politicians  regarded  him  as  an  agitator  whose 
zeal  was  equalled  only  by  his  utter  impracticability.  But 
he  believed  in  his  mission,  and  he  supplemented  his  plat- 
form propaganda  with  costly  sacrifices  on  his  own  part. 
Realising  the  impossibility  of  carrying  out  in  this  country, 
with  its  long-established  system  of  feudal  tenure,  the 
gigantic  scheme  of  land  reform  upon  which  his  heart  was 
so  completely  centred,  he  devoted  the  whole  of  his 
savings  to  a  daring  experiment — which  most  people  at 
the  time  regarded  as  quixotic — namely,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Welsh  colony  in  the  distant  region  of  Pata- 
gonia, where  the  settlers  would  have  every  opportunity 
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of   putting  into   practice  those   ideals   of   communal   life 
which  they  had  heard  their  leader  so  forcibly  expound. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Michael  Jones  had  been 
quick  to  discern  a  kindred  spirit  in  Michael  Davitt,  the 
agrarian  leader  in  Ireland.  To  the  one,  as  to  the  other, 
the  land  question  represented  the  tap-root  of  all  economic 
and  political  grievances,  and  the  one  believed  as  intensely 
as  the  other  that  not  until  the  land  problem  was  made 
the  main  basis  of  remedial  legislation  would  the  welfare 
of  the  peasantry  be  secured  or  the  economic  interests  of 
the  democracy  be  made  sound. 

Linked  together  as  the  two  men  were  by  an  identity 
of  views  and  by  joint  action  in  a  common  cause,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  why  Michael  Jones  should  ask 
Davitt  to  pay  a  visit  to  Wales  in  the  interests  of  their 
cause.  Davitt  readily  consented  to  come,  and  it  was 
decided  to  hold  a  meeting  at  Blaenau  Festiniog,  where 
the  quarrymen  were  known  to  hold  advanced  views  upon 
the  land  question.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  at  that 
time  there  would  have  been  found  no  politician  of  repute 
other  than  Michael  Jones  ready  or  bold  enough  to  invite 
the  Irish  agitator  to  a  Welsh  political  platform.  Those 
were  the  days  before  the  Liberal  Party  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Irish  Nationalists,  and  in  the  ranks  of 
Liberalism  there  were  none  more  loyal  to  its  leaders  than 
the  Liberals  of  Wales.  Even  more  disconcerting  was 
the  consideration  that  Michael  Davitt  was  known  to  be 
a  ticket-of-leave-man,  and  Welsh  Nonconformists,  pro- 
verbial alike  for  their  attachment  to  their  chapels  and 
their  abhorrence  of  crime,  were  instinctively  averse  to 
the  idea  of  rubbing  shoulders  with  a  man  who  carried 
with  him  the  memories  and  even  the  atmosphere  of  the 
jail. 

These  considerations  will  help  us  to  understand  the 
deep  feeling  of  bitter  resentment  in  Festiniog  over  Michael 
Davitt' s    visit,    and   the    consequent    absence    from    the 
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platform  at  his  meeting  of  the  local  political  leaders.  But 
there  was  found  one  in  the  district  who  was  ready  and 
eager  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Irish  rebel,  for 
even  at  that  early  period  in  his  career  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
was  a  passionate  supporter  of  the  movement  for  land 
reform.  He  associated  himself  with  Michael  Jones  be- 
cause he  fully  shared  his  feeling  that  the  land  question 
lay  at  the  root  of  all  political  problems,  and  he  hailed 
Michael  Davitt  as  a  hero  who  had  suffered  in  the  sacred 
cause  of  his  country.  Without  hesitation  he  consented 
to  attend  the  meeting  at  Festiniog,  and  he  would  allow 
no  professional  engagement  to  stand  in  his  way. 

At  the  close  of  Davitt' s  address  Michael  Jones,  who 
was  in  the  chair,  turned  round  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who 
was  seated  near  him  on  the  platform,  and  requested  him 
to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Irishman.  At  once  he  rose 
and  delivered  a  speech  which  completely  captivated  the 
audience  with  its  scintillations  of  wit,  its  flashes  of  phrase, 
and  still  more  so  by  the  passion  of  its  appeal.  The  speech 
reflected  all  those  inherent  characteristics  which  have 
since  made  him  one  of  the  most  effective  of  public  speakers. 
"  I  confess,"  he  declared  at  the  outset,  "  that  when  I 
look  at  the  two  Michaels  on  the  platform  I  am  reminded 
of  the  fight  that  the  Archangel  Michael  had  with  Satan. 
Though  that  Michael,  being  single-handed,  was  unable 
to  dispose  of  Old  Nick,  I  trust  that  two  Michaels  will  be 
able  to  bring  the  cause  of  the  farmers  and  the  working 
men  to  a  successful  issue." 

Mindful  of  the  antipathy  of  a  large  section  of  the 
community  in  regard  to  Michael  Davitt,  the  young  orator 
boldly  seized  the  opportunity  of  delivering  a  glowing 
eulogy  of  the  man  and  his  work.  "  Mr.  Michael  Davitt," 
he  declared,  "  is  a  man  who  has  not  only  done  much  for 
humanity  but  has  also  suffered  much  for  humanity.  To 
oppose  a  man  because  he  does  not  belong  to  our  nation," 
he  added,  with  a  touch  of  contempt  in  both  voice  and 
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countenance,  "  is  most  narrow-minded,  and  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  our  religion." 

On  that  occasion,  as  so  frequently  since,  his  dexterity 
in  calling  up  at  will  striking  illustrations  from  the  Scrip- 
tures came  readily  to  his  aid,  and  with  a  Welsh  audience 
there  is  nothing  that  makes  so  direct  and  overpowering 
an  appeal  as  a  Biblical  reference  skilfully  handled. 
"  You  remember  the  parable  of  the  man  who  fell  among 
thieves,"  he  continued,  "  and  you  do  not  require  to  be 
reminded  that  his  neighbour  was  not  the  man  who 
belonged  to  his  own  nation,  but  a  stranger  from  Samaria 
— not  the  priest  and  the  Levite.  The  farmers  of  Wales 
have  fallen  among  thieves,"  he  added  in  quick  applica- 
tion of  the  force  of  the  simile  ;  "  but  the  Welsh  priests 
are  a  great  deal  worse  than  the  priest  referred  to  in  the 
parable.  The  priest  in  the  parable  merely  passed  by 
without  taking  notice  of  the  man,  but  the  Welsh  priests 
have  joined  the  robbers.  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  stranger  from  Samaria — an  Irishman — who 
has  come  here  to  bind  up  our  wounds.  Let  us  respect 
him  on  that  account.  The  people  who  have  objected  to 
Michael  Davitt' s  visit  to  Wales  are  those  who  on  bended 
knees  have  begged  princes  to  come  into  Wales  to  preside 
over  Eisteddfodau.  Why,  then,  object  to  the  intro- 
duction into  the  district  of  a  man  who  has  done  so  much 
for  his  fellow  men  ?  "  The  appeal  was  irresistible,  and  it 
is  said,  on  the  authority  of  one  who  was  present  at  that 
gathering,  that  its  fervour  was  such  that  the  sullen  opposi- 
tion to  Michael  Davitt  was  there  and  then  dissipated 
amid  the  sound  of  a  great  cheer. 

Then,  turning  from  the  man  to  the  movement  shadowed 
in  him,  the  youthful  orator  proceeded :  "  There  is  a  need 
for  this  movement,  for  there  is  the  greatest  misery  exist- 
ing in  the  country.  Working  men  are  starving.  The 
aristocracy  are  squandering  the  money  earned  by  the 
sweat  of  the  working   man's  brow.     Whilst  working  men 
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are  starving,  the  aristocracy  are  feeding  their  game  with 
food  that  ought  to  go  to  the  people — '  the  bread  of  the 
children  is  given  to  the  dogs,'  "  he  exclaimed  in  another 
apt  quotation  from  the  Scriptures.  "  What  the  masses 
really  need  is  union.  They  have  now  the  power,  but  it 
is  astonishing  how  in  an  election  they  will  vote  against 
their  own  interests.  They  will  even  vote  for  a  landlord 
who  will  go  into  Parliament  to  betray  their  interests. 
They  will  vote  for  Tories  without  the  slightest  hesitation 
— not  that  they  believe  in  Toryism  or  that  they  like  their 
slavery.  A  philosopher  once  said  that  the  way  to  make 
a  man  happy  was  by  whipping  him  until  he  came  to  feel 
that  he  was  happy.  The  Tory  working  men  do  not 
exactly  believe  in  such  a  theory  as  that,  but  they  vote 
for  the  Tories  because  they  want  something  from  the 
Tories — to  rent  a  piece  of  land  which  the  Tories  possess, 
or  they  are  afraid  of  being  turned  out  of  their  homes  which 
are  the  property  of  the  Tories.  Let  working  men  unite, 
and  then  all  the  forces  of  the  enemy  cannot  overcome 
the   stern  sons  of  Eryri. 

"  Military  strategists  declare  that  a  wall  of  sand  is 
one  of  the  strongest  means  of  resisting  attack.  What 
is  the  reason  ?  A  handful  of  sand  can  be  blown  away 
by  a  puff  of  wind,  but  particles  of  sand  combined  in 
an  earthwork  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  resisting 
attack.  Working  men  acting  separately  are  only  as 
particles  of  sand  to  resist  the  power  of  the  landlord,  but 
let  the  working  men  combine  together  to  give  firm  ex- 
pression to  their  demands,  then  no  opposition,  however 
powerful,  will  be  able  to  stand  before  them.  Let  us  in 
Wales,"  he  concluded,  "  follow  the  example  of  Ireland 
by  establishing  in  our  midst  a  powerful  Land  League, 
and  let  us  all  join  it." 

The  tornado  of  applause  which  swept  the  meeting  as 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  resumed  his  seat  demonstrated  beyond 
doubt    that,   young    and   comparatively    unknown   as   he 
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then  was,  he  had  struck  a  deeper  note  in  the  audience 
than  either  of  "  the  two  Michaels."  The  discerning 
divined  that  a  prophet  had  arisen  in  Israel,  and  for 
many  a  long  day  the  quarrymen  of  Festiniog  recalled 
the  magnificent  speech  of  the  young  attorney. 

"  Undoubtedly,"  writes  Dr.  R.  D.  Evans,*  who  was 
present  at  that  meeting,  "  the  audience  was  absolutely 
spellbound  under  the  sway  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  masterly 
speech.  Both  he  and  Michael  Jones  spent  the  night  under 
my  roof,  and  Michael  Davitt  accompanied  them  to  supper. 
I  can  well  remember  the  scene  as  they  sat  around  the 
table.  Both  Michael  Jones  and  Michael  Davitt  were 
profuse  in  their  congratulations  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on 
so  brilliant  a  speech.  Davitt  strongly  urged  him  to  go 
in  for  politics,  and  I  distinctly  recall  how  he  put  his  hand 
on  Lloyd  George's  shoulder  as  in  the  tenderest  of  tones 
he  added :  '  There  is  a  future  for  you,  my  boy/  Some 
six  or  seven  years  later  I  happened  to  be  dining  with  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  at  the  House  of  Commons,  when  Michael 
Davitt  approached  our  table.  Just  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
was  on  the  point  of  introducing  me  to  him,  Davitt  ex- 
claimed as  he  took  me  by  the  hand :  '  There  is  no  need 
for  you  to  introduce  me  to  Dr.  Evans ;  it  was  at  his  house, 
my  boy,  that  I  prophesied  what  you  would  become,'  and 
then  turning  round  to  me  he  added,  '  But  he  has  done 
even  better  than  that,  has  he  not,  doctor  ?  '  " 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  always  been  ready  to  confess 
that  Michael  Davitt' s  advice  to  him  on  that  occasion  at 
Festiniog  had  a  great  effect  upon  him.  It  helped  him  to 
realise  that  his  secretly  cherished  project  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary career  was  much  nearer  his  grasp  than  he  had 
hitherto  dared  to  hope. 

Six  months  later,  with  the  advent  of  the  General 
Election,  he  was  eager  to  take  his  chance,  and  so  trans- 
mute   into    accomplished    fact    that    strong    impulse    in 

*  Specially  contributed  to  this  volume. 
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the  direction  of  St.  Stephen's  which  Davitt's  words  had 
quickened  within  him.  He  saw  a  strategic  opportunity 
in  the  situation  created  in  the  County  of  Merioneth  by 
the  secession  of  its  Member  from  the  ranks  of  Liberalism 
as  the  result  of  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  first 
Home  Rule  Bill.  The  constituency  was  in  every  way  a 
most  desirable  one  for  any  politician  of  advanced  views 
and  of  essentially   democratic  calibre. 

It  was  no  light  thing  for  a  man  in  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  position  at  that  time  to  entertain  even  the 
prospect  of  such  an  enterprise.  He  had  no  financial 
means  at  his  command.  He  had  only  been  in  active 
practice  as  a  solicitor  a  little  more  than  a  year,  and 
as  his  practice  mainly  consisted  of  advocacy  at  the 
police  courts  of  small  county  towns,  it  represented  the 
least  remunerative  part  of  the  profession.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  these  considerations,  which  would  have  sufficed  to 
daunt  most  men,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  resolved  to  take 
his  chance.  He  had  counted  the  cost,  and  great  and 
even  burdensome  as  it  undoubtedly  was,  he  was  quite 
prepared  to  meet  it.  He  had  the  advantage  of  being 
well  known  at  Festiniog,  then,  as  now,  the  largest  elec- 
toral district  in  the  constituency.  He  had  also  established 
a  reputation  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  county  both 
as  an  advocate  and  as  a  telling  speaker  on  the 
temperance  platform. 

"  He  happened  to  be  staying  with  me  at  Festiniog 
over  the  week-end,"  writes  Dr.  Evans  of  that  period 
in  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  career,  "  and  he  confided  in 
me  that  he  was  very  anxious  to  enter  the  list  for  the 
Liberal  candidature  for  Merionethshire.  We  discussed 
the  matter  together  on  the  Sunday,  and  I  strongly 
advised  him  to  go  with  the  early  train  on  Monday  morn- 
ing to  Corwen  to  consult  the  Rev.  Cernyw  Williams,  the 
Baptist  minister,  on  the  matter.  I  knew  that  Mr.  Williams 
would  be  in  a  position  to  give  him  full  information  in 
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regard  to  the  probable  development  of  the  situation.  I 
well  remember  accompanying  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  the 
station  on  the  Monday  morning.  He  was  very  keen  on 
the  project  and  he  eagerly  discussed  his  chances  as  we 
wended  our  way  together.  When  we  reached  the  railway 
station  we  encountered  on  the  platform  a  young  M.P., 
also  a  prominent  politician  who  has  since  been  knighted, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  the  local  Liberals.  It  was  very 
obvious  that  they  also  were  discussing  the  situation  in  the 
constituency,  and  both  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  I  readily 
guessed  that  the  '  wires '  were  being  pulled.  They  threw 
a  half-scornful  glance  in  the  direction  of  my  young  com- 
panion and  proceeded  in  a  group  to  their  compartment, 
while  he  was  left  to  travel  alone.  I  confess  that  I  gleaned 
no  little  satisfaction  from  the  thought  that  little  did  they 
know  either  of  his  intention  or  of  his  destination.  Had 
they  but  guessed  that  he  was  seriously  seeking  a  chance 
for  a  Parliamentary  career,  their  scorn  of  the  young 
'  Twrne '   would  have  been  greatly  intensified." 

When  the  Merionethshire  Liberal  Association  met 
some  days  later  at  Dolgelly  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
its  candidate,  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  name  was  submitted 
by  a  medical  man  from  Harlech. 

"  Who  is  he  ?  "  inquired  one  of  the  delegates  from  the 
southern  portion  of  the  county.  "  We  have  not  so  much 
as  heard  of  him  in  our  district." 

"  Possibly  not,"  was  the  immediate  reply,  "  but  the 
time  will  come  when  not  only  you  but  the  whole  country 
will  have  heard  of  him.    He  is  the  coming  man  in  Wales." 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  however,  had  gathered  at  Corwen 
and  in  other  districts  in  the  county  that  popular  feeling 
was  crystallising  in  favour  of  Tom  Ellis,  whom  he  had 
already  met  at  a  temperance  conference  at  Festiniog, 
and  in  whom  he  had  instinctively  discerned  a  patriot  and 
a  politician  of  the  first  order.  This  consideration,  together 
with  the  fact  that  Tom  Ellis  was  a  native  of  Merioneth- 
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shire,  made  a  ready  appeal  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
and  so,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  decided  to 
withdraw  his  name  in  favour  of  one  who  was  not  only 
closely  linked  to  the  constituency  by  ties  of  birth, 
but  was  further  endowed  with  all  those  qualifications 
which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  regarded  as  essential  in  the 
Parliamentary  representative  of  so  democratic  a  com- 
munity. 

"  I  observe,"  wrote  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  the  columns 
of  the  newspapers  circulating  in  the  constituency,  "  that 
my  name  was  submitted  to  the  Merioneth  Liberal  Associa- 
tion meeting  at  Dolgelly  last  Saturday  as  one  of  the  pro- 
posed Liberal  candidates  for  the  representation  of  the 
county.  Since  Mr.  Robertson's  resignation  I  have  received 
numerous  communications  from  different  parts  of  the 
county  favourable  to  my  candidature.  Having,  how- 
ever, at  the  outset,  pledged  myself  to  support  the  candi- 
dature of  Mr.  T.  Ellis  of  Cynlas,  I  declined  to  enter  the 
lists  so  long  as  he  remained  in  the  field.  I  have  also 
communicated  with  the  Central  Liberal  Secretary  to  this 
effect.  But  to  obviate  any  misunderstanding  at  the  meet- 
ings to  be  held  throughout  the  county  next  Friday  even- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  finally  selecting  a  candidate,  I  shall 
be  obliged  by  your  allowing  me  to  make  this  public 
through  the  columns  of  the  Press.  It  would  appear  to 
me  that  Mr.  Ellis  possesses  beyond  any  other  candidate 
named,  the  qualifications  essential  to  constitute  an  effec- 
tive Welsh  member.  Born  of,  and  brought  up  amongst, 
the  people,  he  knows  their  wants.  Of  their  own  race  and 
religion,  he  thoroughly  sympathises  with  their  sentiments. 
Living  as  they  do,  in  democratic  times,  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment must  now  represent  their  constituents,  not  only  in 
professed  opinions  but  also  in  real  sympathies.  This  Mr. 
Ellis  does.  He  has,  moreover,  shown  that  he  possesses 
the  ability  to  express  with  vigour  and  effect  any  opinions 
he  may  entertain." 
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The  significance  of  this  communication  is  still  unex- 
hausted although  the  temporary  setting  of  its  circumstance 
has  long  since  faded,  for  it  reflects,  equally  well,  the  char- 
acteristic loyalty  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  comradeship  and 
his  lofty  ideal  of  the  qualifications  most  essential  in  the 
Parliamentary  representatives  of  his  race.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  supplemented  his  eulogy  of  Ellis  with  the  fullest 
measure  of  zeal  and  of  service  in  the  interests  of  his  candi- 
dature. In  various  parts  of  the  constituency  he  delivered 
fervid  speeches  which  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
audiences  and  materially  contributed  to  Ellis's  victory  at 
the  poll.  The  news  of  that  victory  swept  through  the 
whole  of  Wales  like  a  prairie  fire.  The  tenant-farmer's 
son  was  hailed  as  a  national  hero,  and  his  portrait  was 
given  the  place  of  honour  on  the  walls  of  the  Welsh  cottars' 
homes.  There  was  not  a  spot  in  Wales  that  did  not  share 
the  thrill  of  Ellis's  triumph,  and  for  the  great  mass  of  the 
Welsh  people  politics  became  touched  with  a  new  and  a 
sacred  import. 

"  We  are  often  taunted,"  declared  the  new  Member 
for  Merioneth,  "  with  being  a  small  people  numbering 
altogether  not  more  than  two  million  souls,  but  we  are 
determined  to  do  all  that  in  us  lies  to  make  them  the 
finest  and  completest  two  million  souls  in  God's  earth. 
Girt  by  cruel  foes  and  in  face  of  overwhelming  dangers 
and  threatening  calamities,  our  forefathers  closed  up 
their  ranks  and  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder,  calling  them- 
selves '  Cymry ' — compatriots,  brothers  in  the  same  race 
and  sharers  of  a  common  fate.  Now,  after  the  storm  and 
stress  of  centuries,  after  a  chequered  history  full  of  dark 
days  and  suffering,  we  are  still  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  of 
our  nationality.  Our  language  is  the  oldest  language  in 
Western  Europe — grown  up  with  our  people,  moulded  by 
their  emotions,  sorrows  and  hopes,  coloured  by  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  land — a  language  as  sweet  as  music  and 
strong   as  the  wave  on  the  seashore." 
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Ellis's  triumph  was  luminous  with  significance.  "  The 
return  of  Mr.  Tom  Ellis  as  Member  of  Parliament  for 
Merionethshire,"  declared  one  of  the  most  influential 
journals  in  Wales,  "  marks  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
Wales.  It  is  generally  allowed  that  no  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  have  shown  themselves  more  tenacious 
of  their  nationality  than  the  Welsh.  But  we  fear  that 
this  pride  of  race  has  not  hitherto  been  productive  of 
many  worldly  advantages  to  them.  During  the  600  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  our  country  was  annexed  to  Eng- 
land, we  have  stood  apart  in  sulky  isolation,  and  while 
others  have  been  busily  gathering  the  fruits  of  enter- 
prise we  have  been  content  to  brood  over  our  departed 
glory,  and  to  fall  back  into  an  inferior  and  almost  un- 
known place  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth.  In  short, 
our  boasted  nationality  has  been  nothing  but  a  shedding 
of  tears  and  a  wringing  of  hands,  varied  by  occasional 
fits  of  denunciation  and  prophecies  of  things  to  come. 
While  protesting  against  our  wrongs  we  have  done  our 
utmost  to  alleviate  the  alien  and  to  degrade  the  native. 
Even  in  these  days,  when  we  complain  with  perhaps 
more  degrees  of  sincerity  about  the  exclusion  of  Welsh- 
men from  posts  of  honour  and  emolument,  we  invite 
Englishmen  to  fill  the  leading  positions,  and  thus  show 
that  we  esteem  them  far  above  our  own  people.  We  hail 
the  election  of  Mr.  T.  E.  Ellis  in  Merionethshire  as  the 
dawn  of  a  new  life.  The  son  of  a  tenant-farmer,  with 
nothing  to  recommend  him  but  his  grip  of  practical  poli- 
tics and  the  fact  of  his  being  an  educated  man  and  a 
Welshman,  and  without  means  to  pay  his  election  ex- 
penses, it  is  truly  a  remarkable  thing  to  see  that  such  a 
man  was  preferred  to  a  wealthy  landowner  with  all  the 
influence  of  Toryism  and  toadyism  at  his  back.  To  poor 
Goronwy  Owen  it  would  have  seemed  nothing  short  of 
a  miracle.  We  may  regard  the  preferment  of  Mr.  Ellis 
as  the   first   fruits   of    that  educational  movement  which 
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was  started  and  pushed  forward  with  such  unassuming 
devotion  by  the  late  Sir  Hugh  Owen. 

"  What  is  especially  gratifying  in  the  conduct  of  the 
people  of  Merioneth,"  it  proceeded  to  add,  "  is  the  sacri- 
fice they  have  made  in  order  to  attain  their  wishes. 
Rather  than  forgo  the  man  of  their  choice,  they  have  put 
their  hands  in  their  pockets  and  paid  his  expenses.  We 
are  ever  told  by  our  spiritual  teachers  that  self-sacrifice 
is  the  only  way  to  true  greatness.  This  is  a  lesson  which 
we  must  take  to  heart  in  temporal  matters  as  well.  So 
long  as  we  can  get  men  of  intelligence,  ability,  and  courage 
among  our  own  people,  lack  of  wealth  should  never  stand 
in  the  way  of  sending  them  to  Parliament.  If  we  expect 
the  offspring  of  our  colleges  to  honour  Wales,  Wales  must 
honour  them." 

Amid  the  great  rejoicing  with  which  Welshmen  in 
all  parts  of  the  land  hailed  the  triumph  of  the  tenant- 
farmer's  son,  none,  it  is  safe  to  say,  rejoiced  more  ardently 
than  did  the  young  solicitor  at  Portmadoc.  He  was 
quick  to  mark  in  the  dramatic  denouement  of  that  thrill- 
ing contest  the  death-knell  of  the  old  tradition  which 
had  made  the  Parliamentary  representation  of  a  Welsh 
constituency  the  exclusive  preserve  of  social  prestige. 
He  saw  in  Tom  Ellis  the  harbinger  of  the  new  era  when 
Wales  would  instinctively  turn  to  the  ranks  of  her  own 
gifted  youth  for  her  Parliamentary  spokesmen.  He 
knew  that  though  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer, 
its  advent  is  a  welcome  indication  that  the  winter's  frost 
has  gone  and  that  other  swallows  are  on  the  wing.  The 
bold  action  of  Merionethshire  in  so  ruthlessly  breaking 
through  the  old  traditions  he  felt  sure  would  exercise  its 
glamour  over  other  constituencies  in  Wales,  and  the 
example  of  Merionethshire  would  become  contagious. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  intuitions  of  his 
received  speedy  confirmation  in  the  turn  of  events  within 
the  Principality.     Within  a  few  months  of  the  return  of 
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Tom  Ellis  to  St.  Stephen's,  vacancies  occurred  in  the 
representation  of  two  Welsh  constituencies — West  Car- 
marthen and  Mid-Glamorgan,  and  in  each  instance  the 
choice  of  the  constituency  fell,  after  the  manner  of  Merion- 
ethshire, upon  a  young  Welshman  devoid  of  wealth  but 
rich  in  the  capacity  of  serving  the  highest  interests  of  his 
native  land.*  Mr.  Lloyd  George  fully  realised  that  the 
return  of  Tom  Ellis  had  undoubtedly  prepared  the  way 
for  him,  and  that  it  now  needed  only  the  strategic  element 
of  opportunity  to  enable  him  to  follow  in  Ellis's  trail. 
He  was  convinced  that  his  chance  was  destined  to  come. 

It  has  been  urged  that  had  Cleopatra's  nose  been  a 
trifle  different  in  size  or  shape  the  whole  course  of  Euro- 
pean history  might  have  been  changed.  However  that 
may  be,  it  is  not  too  much  to  claim  that  the  whole  trend 
of  British  politics  during  the  past  decade  has  been  materi- 
ally affected  as  the  result  of  a  circumstance,  altogether 
trivial  in  itself,  which  occurred  in  the  early  period  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  activities.  "  In  the  mid-eighties,"  writes 
his  friend  Dr.  Evans,  "  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  was 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  great  hero.  At  that  time  he  had  not 
much  liking  for  Gladstone,  nor  did  he  really  trust  him. 
Chamberlain,  I  often  heard  him  say,  was  his  ideal." 

In  confirmation  of  this  statement  one  need  only  refer 
to  the  fact  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  General  Election 
of  1885,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  readily  ascribed  the  credit  of 
the  striking  Liberal  victories  in  the  counties  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  campaign.  "  I  am  convinced,"  he  wrote, 
"  that  this  victory  is  all  due  to  Chamberlain's  speeches. 
Gladstone,"  he  added,  "  had  no  programme  that  would 
draw  at  all,"  a  comment  which  significantly  marks  the 
trend  of  his  political  predilections  at  that  period. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  rupture  between  Mr. 

*  Mr.  S.  T.  Evans,  who  was  elected  for  Mid-Glamorgan,  became  Solicitor-General 
in  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's  Ministry,  and  is  now  the  President  of  the 
Divorce  and  Admiralty  Court,  while  Mr.  Lloyd  Morgan,  the  chosen  representative  of 
West  Carmarthen  in  1889,  is  now  a  County  Court  Judge  in  West  Wales. 
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Gladstone  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  1886  over  the  ques- 
tion of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  was  begotten,  in  the  first 
instance,  not  from  any  divergence  of  opinion  on  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  right  of  Ireland  to  self- 
government — "  I  was  a  Home  Ruler  long  before  Mr. 
Gladstone,"  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  careful  to  explain — 
but  rather  in  regard  to  the  advisability  of  creating  one 
separate  Parliament  for  Ireland  alone.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain advocated  a  wide  system  of  Federal  Home  Rule 
which  would  secure  full  powers  of  autonomy  for  both 
Scotland  and  Wales  no  less  than  for  Ireland.  In  taking 
up  this  position  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  no  more  ardent 
supporter  in  the  land  than  the  young  politician  at  Port- 
madoc,  who  was  a  convinced  supporter  of  the  movement 
for  "  Home  Rule  all  round."  Ready  as  he  was  to  acknow- 
ledge the  right  of  Ireland  to  a  comprehensive  measure  of 
self-government,  he  at  the  same  time  maintained  that 
there  was  no  consideration  which  justified  the  cession  of 
the  right  to  Ireland  which  did  not  apply  to  Wales  with 
even  greater  force. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  very  first  speech  which 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  delivered  in  South  Wales — delivered, 
let  it  be  remembered,  before  he  was  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment— he  very  forcibly  urged  this  view  upon  his  country- 
men. "  Now  it  surpasses  my  imagination,"  he  declared, 
"  to  conceive  how  persons  who  are  ardent  advocates  of 
Irish  Home  Rule  can  discover  any  plausible  reason  for 
objecting  to  Welsh  Home  Rule.  Legislative  boons,"  he 
continued,  "  have  been  conferred  upon  Ireland  that 
would  have  made  the  fortune  of  little  Wales.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, in  referring  to  the  great  measure  of  agrarian  reforms 
passed  by  successive  Parliaments  for  the  benefit  of  Ire- 
land, said,  '  We  have  not  failed,  but  we  have  not  finished.' 
Quite  so ;  but  in  the  case  of  Wales  they  have  not  even 
begun.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  have  been  convinced  on  a 
mere  glance  at  the  catalogue  of  the  principal  grounds  on 
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which  the  argument  in  favour  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland 
was  based  by  the  Home  Rule  leaders,"  he  exclaimed, 
amid  the  assenting  applause  of  his  audience,  "  that  every 
one  of  them  would  be  equally,  if  not  indeed  more,  appro- 
priate if  applied  to  base  an  argument  in  favour  of  Home 
Rule  for  Wales." 

The  passage  is  strikingly  significant  in  every  way,  and 
one  can  readily  detect  in  it  the  resonant  echo  of  the 
policy  declared  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  early  stage  of 
his  opposition  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  Bill.  The 
reader  will  recall  that  in  the  first  throes  of  the  disruption 
of  the  Liberal  Party  in  1886,  the  Radical  secession, 
generalled  by  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  was  quite  dis- 
tinct in  both  origin  and  organisation  from  the  secession  of 
the  Whig  section  under  the  leadership  of  Lord  Harting- 
ton.  The  avowed  purpose  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his 
supporters  was  to  substitute  for  the  Gladstonian  policy  a 
broader  system  of  local  autonomy  which  should  include 
within  its  scope  the  other  constituent  portions  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  With  his  deep-seated  faith  in  the 
omnipotence  of  organisation,  Mr.  Chamberlain  resolved 
to  convene  in  Birmingham  a  conference  of  those  who 
were  in  sympathy  with  his  views  for  the  purpose  of 
banding  them  together  into  a  distinctive  body  to  be 
known  as  the  Radical  Union.  The  declared  policy  of  the 
movement  magnetised  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  he  resolved 
to  attend  its  inaugural  meeting.  On  his  arrival  at  Bir- 
mingham, however,  he  discovered  to  his  chagrin  that  he 
had  made  an  error  in  regard  to  the  date  of  the  meeting, 
and  the  pressure  of  his  professional  engagements  was 
such  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  him  to  return  to  the 
Midlands  on  the  appointed  day.  Consequently  he  was 
absent  when  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  organisation 
took  place. 

Within  a  few  weeks  of  the  creation  of  this  organisa- 
tion the  instinct    of   self-preservation   began  to  exercise 
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its  potency  over  the  followers  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  of 
Lord  Hartington  alike.  The  two  sections  rapidly  coalesced 
into  one  party,  which  found  its  guiding  principle  in  a 
stern  resistance  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy.  But  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  was  too  firm  a  supporter  of  the  inherent 
right  of  Ireland  to  a  comprehensive  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment to  ally  himself  with  such  an  attitude.  He  had  been 
prepared  to  follow  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  the  utmost  limit 
within  the  confines  of  principle,  but  beyond  such  confines 
not  even  the  glamour  of  his  cherished  leader  could  lure 
him.  When,  therefore,  Chamberlain  allied  himself  with 
Hartington  in  a  policy  of  absolute  opposition  to  Irish 
Home  Rule,  the  young  politician  in  Wales  felt  that  there 
was  left  to  him  no  course  other  than  to  detach  himself 
altogether  from  the  statesman  whose  cause  and  leader- 
ship he  had  so  enthusiastically  espoused ;  and  to  one 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  temperament,  with  his  fervour  of 
feeling  and  his  tenacity  of  attachment,  the  wrench  was 
such  as  could  not  be  made  without  a  sadness  of  heart,  but 
made  it  was  with  characteristic  resoluteness. 

Such  are  the  outstanding  facts  of  that  fateful  period 
in  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  career,  but  in  thus  tracing  the  path 
of  those  early  years  one  marks  again  the  appearance  of 
the  cross-way  in  his  destiny.  Had  circumstances  so  con- 
spired as  to  have  secured  the  attendance  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  at  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  Radical  Union 
at  Birmingham,  what  would  have  happened  ?  Most 
assuredly  he  would  have  come  under  the  spell  of  the 
leader  whom  he  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  all  living  states- 
men. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  certain  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  with  his  unerring  sagacity  and  his  keen 
appreciation  of  capacity,  would  have  discerned  in  that 
youthful  recruit  from  Wales  a  fighter  after  his  own  heart. 
Would  the  older  man,  in  such  favourable  circumstances, 
when  the  feelings  of  the  younger  were  so  plastic  to  a 
master-touch,    have    succeeded   in    making    such    an   im- 
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press  upon  him  that  it  would  have  remained  quite  un- 
obliterated  by  the  force  of  the  political  developments  of 
subsequent  years  ?  Such  an  inquiry  irresistibly  suggests 
itself,  although  it  is  now  a  purely  speculative  one.  As 
one  regards  in  retrospect  what  might  have  happened  but 
for  that  mistake  in  the  date  of  the  conference,  one 
clearly  realises  that  not  only  would  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
own  career  have  been  laid  in  an  entirely  different  groove, 
but  the  fortunes  of  the  political  parties  at  Westminster 
during  these  latter  years  would  in  like  manner  have 
been  most  powerfully  affected. 

Frustrated  by  the  force  of  circumstances  in  his  first 
essay  to  secure  selection  as  a  Parliamentary  candidate, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  directed  his  energies  to  the  task  of 
furthering  the  interests  of  a  land  campaign  in  Wales  on 
the  lines  advocated  by  Michael  Davitt  at  the  meeting 
held  at  Festiniog.  A  movement  was  on  foot  among  the 
farmers  of  South  Carnarvonshire  with  a  view  of  establish- 
ing a  Farmers'  Union  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  abate- 
ments in  rents  and  more  favourable  terms  in  tenancies. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  got  into  touch  with  the  men  who  were 
organising  the  new  movement,  and  he  assured  them  that, 
though  he  was  "  not  a  farmer,"  his  sympathies  were 
entirely  with  them,  and  he  was  ready  to  give  them  all  the 
assistance  in  his  power.  His  offer  was  readily  and  grate- 
fully accepted,  and  he  attended  the  meeting  at  Pwllheli 
at  which  the  new  Union  was  formally  constituted,  and 
supplemented  his  presence  with  a  stirring  speech  which 
evoked  great  enthusiasm.  He  welcomed  this  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  farmers  as  an  encouraging 
symptom  of  the  spirit  which  was  taking  possession  of  the 
Welsh  peasantry,  for  he  saw  that  in  other  parts  of  Wales, 
as  in  Carnarvonshire,  forces  were  being  liberated  which 
could  not  fail  to  affect  the  highest  interests  of  Wales. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  ever  since  the  General 
Election  of  1868,  with  its  haunting  memories  of  the  evic- 
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tions  of  Nonconformist  farmers  in  Wales,  the  demand 
for  Welsh  Disestablishment  had  been  a  prominent  issue 
in  Welsh  politics,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  both 
Mr.  Dillwyn  and  Mr.  Henry  Richard  had  raised  the  issue 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  form  of 
resolutions  in  favour  of  its  fundamental  principle.  They 
had  been  regarded,  however,  as  voices  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  their  efforts  had  been  utterly  in  vain.  Although 
Mr.  Gladstone  had,  in  the  year  1869,  carried  into  law  a 
drastic  measure  for  the  Disestablishment  of  the  State 
Church  in  Ireland,  he  refused  to  give  any  countenance 
to  the  demand  for  the  extension  to  Wales  of  the  same 
principle.  At  two  successive  General  Elections  in  the 
eighties  Mr.  Gladstone  was  returned  to  power,  and  on 
each  of  these  occasions  he  drew,  in  proportion,  a  larger 
measure  of  support  from  the  Principality  of  Wales  than 
from  any  other  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  was 
left,  however,  to  a  political  opponent  like  the  late  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  to  emphasise  the  moral  of  the  situa- 
tion. "  What,"  he  inquired  tauntingly,  "  has  Wales 
received  in  return  for  its  steadfast  devotion  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone ?  No  special  attention  has  been  given  to  Welsh 
grievances,  requirements,  or  wants.  All  that  Wales  has 
received  is  a  Bill  permitting  the  burial  of  Nonconformists 
in  consecrated  ground.  That  is  the  solitary  service  done 
to  Wales,  and  even  that  is  shared  by  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom  as  well." 

The  taunt  of  Lord  Randolph  was  not  without  its 
echo  in  the  breasts  of  the  Welsh  people.  For  some  time 
there  had  been  growing  a  feeling  of  resentment  over  the 
futility  of  looking  to  Parliament  for  the  redress  of  their 
grievances.  The  feeling  was  intensified  by  Thomas  Gee 
in  the  columns  of  his  journal,  Y  Baner,  week  by  week. 
With  trenchant  force  he  kept  urging  upon  the  Noncon- 
formists of  Wales  the  necessity  of  working  out  their  own 
salvation.     The  depression  which  marked  the  agricultural 
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industry  in  Wales  in  the  mid- eighties  gave  him  the  de- 
sired opportunity  for  transmuting  precept  into  practice. 
He  knew  that  there  was  no  section  in  the  community 
who  so  keenly  felt  the  financial  burden  of  the  State 
establishment  of  religion  as  the  Welsh  farmers.  Although 
the  great  mass  of  them  were  associated  with  the  Non- 
conformist bodies,  they  were  required,  by  law,  to  pay 
tithe  on  the  produce  of  their  industry  for  the  support 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church.  It  was  inevit- 
able that  such  an  arrangement  should  engender  bitter 
resentment  on  their  part,  more  especially  as  they  were 
being  constantly  reminded  by  their  divines  and  by  their 
political  leaders  that  the  Established  Church  had  no 
moral  right  to  their  tithes,  as  in  their  origin  they  repre- 
sented imposts  levied  by  the  State  for  the  good  of  the 
community  as  a  whole. 

Early  in  1886  the  farmers  in  Denbighshire,  goaded  by 
the  pressure  of  the  agricultural  depression  at  the  time, 
approached  the  clergy  in  their  district  for  a  reduction  of 
ten  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  their  tithe.  This  appeal 
was  instantly  rejected.  Living  as  he  did  in  the  midst  of 
the  affected  district,  Mr.  Gee  marked  the  deep  feeling  of 
irritation  caused  by  such  a  refusal,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  John  Parry  of  Llanarmon,  a  man  of  great  repute 
and  of  commanding  influence  among  the  Welsh  peasants, 
he  decided  to  establish  the  Anti-Tithe  League  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  banding  the  farmers  of  Wales  in  a 
strong  and  united  protest  against  the  payment  of  tithe 
to  the  Established  Church.  Mr.  Thomas  Gee  felt  that  in 
the  situation  there  lay  strategic  elements  of  the  highest 
value  in  the  pursuance  of  that  wider  purpose  of  the 
Disestablishment  of  the  Church  in  Wales,  which  had 
hitherto  made  such  little  progress  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  "  The  present  state  of  agriculture  is  not  the 
cause  but  the  occasion  of  the  agitation,"  he  declared  in 
elucidation  of  the  real  purpose  of  the  new  organisation. 
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Branches  of  the  new  League  were  established  in  all  the 
counties  of  North  Wales,  and  the  farmers  comprised  within 
its  membership  pledged  themselves  to  a  policy  of  passive 
resistance    in    regard    to    the    payment    of    their    tithe. 
A  branch  was  established  among  the  farmers    of    South 
Carnarvonshire,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  elected  to  its 
secretaryship.     The  purpose  of  the  struggle  appealed  to 
every  instinct  of  his  being,  and  he  threw  himself  into  the 
fray  with  zeal  and  resoluteness.     He  organised  meetings 
throughout    the    whole    district,    and    delivered    speeches 
which  rapidly  spread  the  contagion.    So  successful  was  his 
crusade  that  both  Thomas  Gee  and  John  Parry  made  a 
special    visit    to    South    Carnarvon,   and    addressed    at 
Pwllheli  a  great   demonstration  organised  by   Mr.   Lloyd 
George.     It  was  on  that  occasion  that  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  first  met   the   secretary  who   was  working   so 
zealously   in   their   cause,  and,  as  Mr.  Gee  was  heard  to 
say  in  after  years,  they  had  no  sooner  come  into  contact 
with    him  than  they    instinctively  felt    that    "  here  was 
no  ordinary  man." 

The  foundation  of  the  League  had  a  salutary  effect. 
Faced  by  the  spectre  of  an  organisation  so  skilfully 
directed,  a  large  number  of  the  Welsh  clergy  decided  to 
take  the  line  of  least  resistance  by  making  abatements 
to  the  farmers  in  the  amount  of  their  tithe.  There  were, 
however,  outside  the  Principality  two  bodies  whose 
revenues  were  largely  replenished  from  Welsh  tithes. 
These  were  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  and  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  and  they 
were  quite  unaffected  by  any  such  dread  as  obviously 
possessed  the  Welsh  clergy  of  exercising  the  utmost  rigour 
of  the  law  against  respectable  farmers  in  Wales.  On  the 
contrary,  these  external  authorities  resented  the  action 
of  the  farmers  in  organising  themselves  into  an  Anti- 
Tithe  League,  and  they  stubbornly  refused  to  accede  to 
the  request  for  any  abatement  in  the  amount    of    tithe 
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due  to  them.  They  made  no  secret  of  their  intention 
to  secure  their  full  pound  of  flesh,  and  therefore  no 
course  lay  open  to  the  farmers  in  the  districts  affected 
by  such  a  decision,  other  than  to  let  their  stock  be  dis- 
trained upon  and  sold  for  the  amount  due. 

In  the  early  stage  of  the  movement  this  was  the 
course  followed :  A  farmer  would  refuse  on  principle  to 
pay  his  tithe.  A  bailiff,  alien  alike  in  his  speech  and  sym- 
pathies, would  visit  the  farm,  levy  distraint  upon  certain  of 
the  stock,  which  would  be  afterwards  put  up  for  sale  by 
an  auctioneer  specially  imported  into  the  district  for  the 
task.  The  distrained  stock  would  be  bought  in  by  the 
farmer  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  sympathisers, 
after  which  a  public  meeting  would  follow  in  which  pro- 
test was  made  against  a  system  under  which  Noncon- 
formist farmers  were  forced  by  law  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  what  they  believed  to  be  an  alien  Church. 

After  a  few  such  pacific  sales,  however,  the  move- 
ment rapidly  developed  from  passive  into  active  resist- 
ance. The  bailiffs  levied  distraint  in  the  most  ruthless 
manner,  and  without  any  consideration  either  for  the 
scruples  or  the  susceptibilities  of  men  who  were  abso- 
lutely conscientious  in  their  protest ;  while  the  auction- 
eers, who  were  brought  into  the  district  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  sought  to  justify 
their  choice  for  such  a  task  by  publicly  sneering  at  the 
Nonconformist  farmers  as  "  barbarians."  Moreover,  with 
the  view  of  thwarting  the  action  of  the  farmers  in  buying 
their  own  distrained  cattle,  the  bailiffs  and  the  auctioneers, 
with  a  premeditated  rashness,  began  to  seize  cattle  of  a 
value  two  or  three  times  the  amount  of  tithes  demanded, 
and  to  drive  them  away  to  the  station  so  as  to  be  shipped 
to  some  distant  market  where  their  owners  would  have 
no  voice  or  control  over  their  sale.  Under  such  wanton 
provocation  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  populace, 
in  every  district  where  such  distraints  were  made,  became 
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exasperated  beyond  endurance.  They  met  provocation 
with  opposition.  Whenever  a  bailiff  sought  to  slip  into  a 
farmyard  surreptitiously  for  the  purpose  of  levying  dis- 
traint, the  whole  neighbourhood  was  immediately  apprised, 
and  a  large  crowd  would  at  once  gather  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  removal  of  the  cattle  so  distrained  upon. 
The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  as  well  as  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Christ  Church  College,  made  application  to 
the  authorities  for  the  full  exercise  of  the  law  in  the  pro- 
tection of  their  bailiffs  and  auctioneers,  with  the  result 
that  cordons  of  police  were  dispatched  to  the  affected 
districts.  The  police  came  into  conflict  with  the  populace 
in  one  district  after  another,  and  several  were  seriously 
injured  as  the  result. 

The  matter  was  raised  in  Parliament  by  Mr.  Tom 
Ellis  and  other  Welsh  Members.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions the  Member  for  Merionethshire  read  to  the  House 
a  statement  made  by  one  of  the  injured  spectators,  which 
may  be  quoted  as  indicative  of  the  severity  of  the  struggle 
in  the  Principality  over  the  collection  of  tithes.  "  I  was 
in  front  of  the  crowd  and  near  the  police,  and  hemmed 
in  on  both  sides  by  hedges,  when  the  charge  came,"  ran 
the  statement,  "  and  I  thought  that  I  would  not  be 
attacked  as  I  had  not  uttered  a  word  nor  incited  the 
crowd  by  gesture.  A  constable,  however,  seized  me  by 
the  throat  and  drove  me  up  against  the  hedge.  Seeing 
others  being  batoned  all  round,  I  put  up  my  arm  to 
guard  my  face.  The  result  was  that  the  police  officer 
struck  me  an  awful  blow  with  his  baton  which  broke 
my  arm,  and,  while  it  was  hanging  defenceless,  two  other 
policemen  ran  up  and  struck  me  heavy  blows  on  the 
skull,  hitting  me  insensible."  Incredible  as  such  a  state- 
ment would  seem  to  be  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the 
police,  the  Home  Secretary  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 
its  accuracy. 

In    some    of     the    districts,    notably    in    Denbighshire 
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and  Flintshire,  even  a  cordon  of  police  with  drawn  batons 
was  deemed  insufficient  by  the  county  magistrates  for  the 
protection  of  the  imported  bailiffs  and  auctioneers,  and 
recourse  was  had  to  a  squadron  of  Hussars  with  drawn 
swords.  "  I  myself  saw,"  declared  Mr.  Tom  Ellis  in  a 
speech  to  his  constituents  at  the  time,  "  a  tremendous 
cavalcade  of  sixty  policemen  and  sixty  Hussars  career- 
ing about  the  county  of  Flintshire  to  protect  the  sacred 
persons  of  emergency  men,  London  solicitors,  auctioneers, 
appraisers,  and  bailiffs.  They  surrounded  the  houses 
and  trampled  the  cornfields  of  large  and  much  respected 
farmers  in  the  county." 

New  devices  were  resorted  to  in  the  task  of  extorting 
the  unwilling  tribute  of  the  Welsh  peasantry.  Distraints 
on  cattle  were  followed  by  distraints  on  hay,  potatoes, 
and  even  on  pigs ;  but  each,  in  turn,  proved  of  no  avail. 
Aided  b)/  hosts  of  sympathising  friends,  the  farmers  who 
refused  to  pay  the  tithe  succeeded  in  spiriting  away  their 
stock  and  chattels,  with  the  result  that  when  the  bailiffs 
came  they  found  nothing  of  sufficient  value  to  levy 
distraint  upon.  In  their  desperation  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  took  to  distraining  on  land  itself.  These 
successive  devices,  however,  served  only  to  spread  the 
tithe  agitation  throughout  the  Principality,  and  to 
intensify  the  determination  of  the  peasantry  to  withhold 
payment.  Riots  broke  out  in  several  districts,  but  even 
the  prosecution  of  the  ringleaders  by  the  Public  Prose- 
cutor failed  to  damp  down  the  fierce  flame  of  popular 
resistance. 

So  serious  and  widespread  did  the  agitation  become 
that  Lord  Salisbury's  Government  felt  compelled  to 
address  itself  to  the  consideration  of  the  predisposing 
cause.  A  special  Commission  was  dispatched  to  Wales 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  public  inquiry  regarding 
the  origin  and  the  circumstances  of  the  outbreak.  In 
his  official  report  the  Commissioner  declared,  in  reference 
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to  the  origin  of  the  disturbances,  that  "  there  existed  in 
Wales  from  old  time  a  strong  feeling  among  the  Non- 
conformists that  the  tithes  were  improperly  appropriated, 
claimed,  and  taken  by  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  desire 
has  grown  up  not  that  the  tithes  should  be  abolished 
but  that  they  should  be  applied  to  some  lay  purpose  for 
the  benefit  of  the  nation."  In  effect,  the  Commissioner 
justified  the  action  of  the  farmers  in  revolting,  at  a  time 
of  agricultural  depression,  against  the  payment  of  a  tithe 
which  he  declared  had  been  fixed  by  the  Tithe  Commuta- 
tion Act  of  1836  on  much  too  high  a  basis.  Legislation 
followed  the  report,  as  the  result  of  which  the  incidence 
of  the  tithe  payment  was  transferred  from  the  shoulders 
of  the  Nonconformist  farmers  to  those  of  the  landlords, 
the  bulk  of  whom  were  already  associated  with  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  Mr.  Tom  Ellis  and  others  of  the  Welsh 
Members  strongly  opposed  the  Tithe  Bill,  which  was 
introduced  for  this  purpose,  on  the  ground  that  the  trans- 
ference of  the  payment  of  tithe  from  the  tenant  to  the 
landlord  was  deceptive  and  illusory.  "  Whether  tithes 
are  paid  by  the  landlord's  cheque  or  directly  by  the 
tenant's  hard-earned  coin,"  declared  Mr.  Tom  Ellis,  "  they 
come  ultimately  from  the  sweat  and  toil  and  thrift  of  the 
actual  tiller  of  the  soil." 

In  spite  of  their  opposition,  the  Bill  was  passed  into 
law.  The  direct  result  of  the  agitation  was  sentimental 
rather  than  of  economic  advantage  as  far  as  the  Welsh 
Nonconformist  farmer  was  concerned.  At  any  rate,  no 
longer  would  he  be  required  to  pay  directly  into  the  coffers 
of  a  Church  to  which,  as  a  Nonconformist,  he  was  strongly 
opposed.  The  indirect  result,  however,  was  much  more 
far-reaching.  It  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  demand  for 
the  Disestablishment  of  the  Church  in  Wales,  with  the 
consequent  nationalisation  of  the  tithes,  and  Mr.  Gee's 
main  purpose  in  the  creation  of  the  Anti- Tithe  League 
was  thus  justified  and  his  hopes  realised. 
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It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  mainly  owing  to  the  tact 
and  tactics  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  as  the  secretary  of 
the  League  in  his  district,  there  were  no  disturbances 
within  the  area  of  South  Carnarvonshire.  More  often 
than  not  the  clergy  had  been  prudent  enough  to 
accede  to  the  request  for  an  abatement  in  the  amount 
due,  while  none  of  them  had  been  rash  enough  to  incense 
local  feeling  through  enforcing  payment  by  a  rigorous 
application  of  the  law,  after  the  manner  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners.  Still,  though  physical  violence 
had  been  averted,  there  was  no  part  of  the  Principality 
where  the  progress  of  the  League  had  been  more  sedulously 
propagated  than  in  that  part  of  the  country.  In  one  of 
the  vernacular  j  ournals  of  Wales  *  there  appeared  at  this 
time  a  report  of  an  improvised  debate  which  took  place 
between  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  a  curate  at  the  close  of 
a  meeting  at  a  place  called  Sarn.  Amusing  as  is  the 
report,  it  is  also  interesting  as  a  revelation  of  the  resource- 
fulness and  skill  with  which  the  young  protagonist  of 
the  movement  was  accustomed  to  encompass  the  utter 
discomfiture  of  such  as  were  rash  enough  to  contend  with 
him. 

It  appears  from  the  report  that  immediately  after 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  concluded  a  stirring  speech  in 
which  he  had  urged  on  the  farmers  to  refuse  to  pay  the 
tithe  "to  an  alien  establishment,"  the  curate  of  the  parish 
climbed  a  wall  that  overlooked  the  arena,  and  from  the 
vantage-ground  of  such  an  eminence  he  harangued  the 
crowd.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  said,  he  declared,  that 
the  Church  had  robbed  the  poor,  but  that  was  not 
so.  He  knew,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  it  was  the  clergy 
who  gave  most  to  the  poor.  Further,  he  claimed  that 
the  property  of  the  Church  was  hers  by  absolute  right, 
just  as  property  might  be  bequeathed  to  any  of  them  by 
will.     It  was  the  will  of  the  dead  that  had  bequeathed 

*  Herald  Cyinracg,  July  5th,  1887. 
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the  tithes  to  the  Church,  and  to  take  it  away  from  her 
was  sheer  robbery. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  quickly  retorted  upon  the  curate. 
"  The  curate  has  boasted,"  he  exclaimed,  "  that  parsons 
are  generous  to  the  poor.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
ever  heard  that  said,  but  if  they  are  it  would  only 
represent  a  part  of  their  indebtedness.  One-fourth  of 
the  tithe  originally  belonged  to  the  poor,  but  for  centuries 
the  portion  of  the  poor  has  been  completely  absorbed  by 
the  parsons.  Zaccheus,  the  publican,  claimed  that  if 
he  had  wrongly  deprived  the  poor  of  anything  he  had 
restored  it  fourfold.  The  parsons  will  have  to  restore 
the  whole  of  their  tithes  to  the  poor  before  they  can  be 
as  just  as  was  that  publican.  If  the  tithe  belongs  to 
the  Church  by  the  will  of  the  dead,  why,"  he  exclaimed 
amid  the  hearty  applause  of  the  crowd,  "  why  do  not 
the  parsons  act  as  solicitors  do  in  circumstances  when 
there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  right  of  a  client  to  property — 
take  the  will  to  the  court  and  place  it  before  the  jury. 
I  ask  the  cleric  who  defends  the  Church  to  produce 
a  copy  of  the  will.  Where  is  it  ?  "  demanded  Mr.  Lloyd 
George. 

"  Oh,  it  was  made  ages  ago,"   replied  the  curate. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  quick  retort,  "  in  the  ages  of  magic 
and  witchcraft.  There  are,"  he  continued,  "  copies  of 
deeds  dating  back  to  early  times  in  the  history  of  Great 
Britain  transferring  rights  in  land,  but  there  is  not  in 
existence  a  single  copy  of  a  deed  or  of  a  will  which 
gives  the  Church  a  right  to  the  tithe." 

An  injudicious  ejaculation  on  the  part  of  the  curate 
that  Nonconformity  was  the  curse  of  Wales  had  the 
immediate  effect  of  changing  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  banter 
into  corrosive  invective.  "  What,"  he  exclaimed,  "  was 
the  condition  of  Wales  when  she  was  being  taught  by 
the  men  of  the  class  to  which  this  curate  belongs,  before 
Nonconformity  had  begun  to  make  its  influence  felt  in 
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the  land  ?  Was  she  not  low  in  regard  to  morality  and 
religion  ?  It  was  the  giants  of  Nonconformity  who  trans- 
formed the  desert  and  the  wilderness,  and  that  in  spite  of 
the  parsons  who  were  encumbering  the  ground.  And  yet 
this  curate  has  the  audacity  to  declare  that  those  mighty 
men,  those  great  leaders  whom  Nonconformity  begat,  have 
been  a  curse  to  Wales.  This  cleric,"  he  exclaimed  in 
contemptuous  tones,  "  has  given  us  to-day  a  tag  of  an 
old  sermon  of  his.  I  cannot  blame  him  for  doing  that.  It 
is  not  often  that  he  has  a  congregation  to  listen  to  his 
sermons,  and  when,  through  a  bit  of  luck,  he  does  get  one 
the  temptation  is  evidently  too  much  for  him." 

Baffled  by  the  dialectical  resourcefulness  of  his 
antagonist,  the  curate  hastened  to  substitute  the  legal 
profession  for  Nonconformity  as  the  butt  of  his  attack, 
in  the  hope  of  striking  some  latent  prejudice  in  the  minds 
of  the  crowd  against  the  young  solicitor  who  was  holding 
him  up  to  such  scorn  and  ridicule.  He  said  that  as  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  had  spoken  so  much  about  the  parsons 
he  wished  to  say  something  in  return  about  the  lawyers. 
They  were  a  very  honest  and  just  people,  whose  great 
object  was  to  goad  people  to  contend  with  each  other; 
but  he  advised  the  crowd  not  to  be  misled  by  one  of 
that  class,  but  rather  to  seek  to  live  in  harmony  with  all 
classes  in  the  community. 

The  barbed  arrow,  however,  fell  harmlessly  against 
the  mailed  armour  of  the  young  solicitor.  "  My  oppo- 
nent," was  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  reply,  "  has  seen  fit  to  insult 
the  lawyers  and  to  throw  suspicion  on  their  honesty  and 
integrity.  As  a  lawyer,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  much  in 
defence  of  the  members  of  my  own  profession.  But  what- 
ever may  be  said  about  the  dishonesty  of  lawyers,  there 
is  this  to  be  said  for  them — they  are  too  honest  to 
charge  people  who  have  never  sought  their  advice.  I 
know  of  another  order/'  he  continued,  as  he  made  a  con- 
temptuous  gesture   in   the   direction   of   the   curate,   who 
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was  still  standing  on  the  wall,  "  who  make  a  boast  of 
their  virtues  and  who  are  accustomed  to  send  big  bills 
to  people  who  have  never  sought  their  services  and  who 
have  never  been  inside  their  offices  even.  Without 
indulging  in  any  boast  as  to  the  integrity  of  lawyers,  this 
I  do  claim,"  he  added,  amid  a  great  outburst  of  merri- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  crowd,  "  if  their  integrity  is  not 
greater  than  that  of  these  clerical  publicans,  they  have 
but  a  poor  chance  of  entering  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
Still  another  thing  may  be  said  about  lawyers,"  he  con- 
tinued :  "it  is  well  to  have  them  when  people  take  pos- 
session of  property  that  does  not  belong  to  them.  Only 
one-fourth  belongs  to  the  parsons  as  such.  As  to  their 
claim  to  the  remaining  three  parts,  I  will  use  the  phrase 
of  my  clerical  opponent — it  is  sheer  robbery.  When  a 
farmer  purchases  a  holding,  his  lawyer  invariably  asks 
for  the  title  of  the  seller,  and  if  that  is  not  forthcoming, 
then  the  lawyer  advises  the  farmer  not  to  pay  for  it.  I 
have  inquired  into  the  title  of  the  Church  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  tithe,"  he  continued,  as  he  skilfully  swung 
back  the  meeting  to  its  main  purpose,  "  and  I  find  that  to 
three  parts  out  of  four  she  has  absolutely  no  right.  I 
therefore  advise  you  farmers  not  to  pay.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  such  lawyers  when  there  is  a  bad  title. 
An  agreement  is  a  good  thing  when  it  is  upon  fair  terms, 
but  it  is  a  bad  policy  to  agree  with  a  robber  if  you  are 
in  a  position  to  overcome  him." 

By  this  time  the  curate  began  to  realise  the  rashness 
of  his  action  in  pitting  himself  against  the  young  lawyer, 
for  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  sallies  of  invective  aroused  the 
feelings  of  the  crowd  to  such  a  pitch  of  indignation  that 
they  rushed  at  his  clerical  interlocutor  in  anger  and 
roughly  pulled  him  down  from  his  coign  of  vantage. 
A  practical- minded  farmer  in  the  centre  of  the  crowd 
suggested  that  they  should  take  a  division — that  every 
one  for  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Church  should  move 
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to  the  right  side,  and  that  every  one  in  favour  of  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tithe  to  the  parson  should  go  to  the  left. 

"  Yes,"  was  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  characteristic  response, 
"  let  the  goats  go  to  the  left." 

"  The  whole  crowd  then  moved  to  the  right,"  declaies 
the  newspaper  report,  "  leaving  one  police  constable  to 
represent  the  tithe  and  the  Church." 


CHAPTER   VII 

A  FAMOUS   LAW   CASE 

The  year  1888  proved  to  be  a  most  memorable  one  for 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  for  on  the  pivot  of  its  events  the 
development  of  his  subsequent  career  largely  hinged.  On 
January  24th  of  that  year  he  was  married  to  Miss  Maggie 
Owen,  the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Richard  Owen  of  Mynydd 
Ednyfed  Fawr,  a  highly  respected  farmer  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Criccieth.  To  quote  the  testimony  of  a  well- 
known  Welsh  divine,.  "  she  is  thoroughly  Welsh,  and  can 
trace  her  family  history  on  her  father's  side  back  to  Owen 
Glyndwr,  the  famous  Welsh  statesman  and  warrior ; 
and  on  her  mother's  side  she  is  a  descendant  of  Hywel 
Dda,  one  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  the  Welsh  kings." 
The  glory  of  her  Cymric  ancestry,  however,  is  over- 
shadowed by  her  own  sterling  qualities.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  difficult  to  discover  among  the  women  of  Wales  one 
who  may  be  said  to  epitomise  in  a  higher  degree  that 
charm  and  dignity,  that  prudence  and  sagacity,  so  in- 
herently ingrained  in  Welsh  womanhood  than  does  Mrs. 
Lloyd  George.  Passionately  devoted  to  her  race,  she 
regards  no  service  or  sacrifice  on  her  part  too  great  if 
only  she  can  advance  the  welfare  of  the  Principality  and 
the  highest  interests  of  its  people. 

"  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  always  been  lucky,"  writes  one 
of  his  early  associates.  "  His  was  the  advantage  of  being 
reared  upon  the  hearth  of  the  best  home  in  our  little 
village  of  Llanystumdwy,  and  when  he  was  old  enough 
to  choose  a  wife  for  himself  he  secured  the  most  charming 
and  the  most  respected  lass  in  the  whole  neighbourhood." 
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Equally  expressive  is  the  tribute  accorded  by  Dr. 
Evans  of  Festiniog.  "  In  regard  to  Mrs.  Lloyd  George," 
he  writes,*  "  I  well  remember  going,  when  I  was  a  mere 
lad  of  six  or  seven  years,  along  with  my  mother  to  Mynydd 
Ednyfed  Fawr  to  see  the  mother  and  to  take  a  present  to 
the  new-born  babe,  as  was  the  good  old  custom  in  those 
times.  I  also  remember  that  I  was  given  the  privilege 
of  kissing  the  baby.  Mrs.  George's  parents  were  well- 
connected  farmers  in  the  district.  Her  mother  was  very 
much  like  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  own  mother  in  the  shrewd- 
ness, gentleness,  and  refinement  of  her  disposition.  Her 
father  was  a  stalwart  in  both  physique  and  character.  He 
was  invariably  described  as  '  sure-footed ' — cautious  alike 
in  speech  and  in  deed.  He  was  endowed  above  measure 
with  common  sense,  and  was  a  man  of  high  repute 
throughout  the  neighbourhood.  Both  father  and  mother 
were  known  for  their  piety,  and  the  home  life  was  beauti- 
ful in  its  harmony. 

"I  well  remember  that  on  one  of  the  occasions  on 
which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  stayed  at  my  house  I  spoke 
quite  seriously  to  him  in  regard  to  the  right  choice  of 
a  wife.  I  still  recall  my  advice  to  him :  '  You  must 
turn  your  attention  to  a  good,  well-connected  Methodist 
family  for  a  wife,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  know 
of  no  one  more  suitable  for  you  in  every  respect  than 
Maggie,  Mynydd  Ednyfed.'  I  confess  that  I  felt  not  a 
little  gratification  when  I  heard  a  rumour,  some  weeks 
later,  that  he  and  Maggie  had  been  seen  taking  '  sly 
walks  '  together.  These  '  walks  '  developed  shortly  after- 
wards in  a  courtship  which  led  to  the  marriage  ceremony 
at  Pencaenwydd  Chapel." 

"  Mr.  George,  who  is  well  known  in  this  part  of  the 
country,"  declared  the  local  journal  in  its  report  of 
the  marriage,  "  is  very  popular,  and  the  families  of  both  the 
young  people  are  held  in  high  esteem.     Early  in  the  day 

*  Specially  contributed  to  this  volume. 
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flags  were  to  be  seen  in  all  directions,  and  there  was  a 
considerable  display  of  bunting.  After  luncheon  the 
newly  wedded  couple  left  by  midday  train  for  London, 
on  their  honeymoon.  The  town  was  illuminated  at  night 
and  fireworks  were  let  off."  Regard  for  the  auspicious- 
ness  of  the  occasion  rather  than  for  literal  fact  possibly 
accounts  for  the  reference  in  the  report  to  the  illumina- 
tions, for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  their  effect  was  com- 
pletely spoilt  by  a  drizzling  mist.  Still,  though  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  marred  the  outward  tokens 
of  the  occasion,  the  real  significance  of  the  event  was 
untouched  by  the  external  circumstances,  for  exactly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  later  Mr.  Lloyd  George  wrote,  in 
reference  to  the  Welsh  lass  who  had  linked  her  future 
and  her  interests  with  his  : 

I  appreciate  very  deeply  the  great  kindness  which 
moves  my  friends  to  present  to  the  brave  little  woman 
who  is  my  wife  this  portrait  of  the  troublesome  per- 
son whom  she  has  stood  by  through  good  and  evil 
report.  I  cannot  say  that  in  public — it  would  bring 
me  down.  I  cannot  say  less  without  doing  her 
injustice. 

It  was  left  to  one  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  colleagues* 
to  point  the  moral  of  such  a  tribute.  "  If  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  had  married  another  person,"  he  declared,  "  things 
might  have  gone  differently  with  him.  To  have  married 
a  Welshwoman  who  sympathised  with  her  husband's 
aims  for  the  people,  and  who  has  been  faithful  in  her 
traditions  to  her  own  people,  has  proved  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  a  tremendous  asset  both  in  his  public  and  private 
life  and  in  his  great  position." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Mrs.  Lloyd  George's  earliest 
recollections  of  her  husband  go  back  to  the  days  of  her 

*Mr.  EUis  Jones  Griffith,  K.C.,  M.F. 
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childhood,  when  she  used  to  accompany  her  parents,  Sun- 
day after  Sunday,  to  the  services  at  the  Welsh  Calvinistic 
Methodist  Chapel  at  Criccieth.  On  these  occasions  she 
used  to  encounter  Rebecca  Lloyd,  with  her  little  grandson 
neatly  attired  in  jacket,  knickerbockers  and  scarlet 
stockings,  on  her  way  to  the  Baptist  chapel,  and,  young 
as  she  was,  she  marked  the  pleasant  face  and  the  merry 
eye  of  the  lad. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  George  has  been  heard  to  say  that  when 
she  and  her  husband  set  forth  on  their  honeymoon  on 
January  24th,  1888,  and  discussed  their  plans  for  the 
future,  the  question  of  a  Parliamentary  career  was  not 
even  mooted  as  being  in  the  armoury  of  his  purposes. 
Startling  as  such  an  omission  seems  in  the  light  of  his 
subsequent  career,  it  is  in  no  way  difficult  to  account 
for.  "  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  father  and  mother, 
and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife,"  declares  the  Sacred  Oracle 
in  emphasising  the  sacrificial  aspect  of  matrimony,  and 
it  not  infrequently  happens  that,  added  to  this  severance 
of  the  parental  arteries,  there  is  an  erasure  of  personal 
aims  and  predilections.  Some  such  consideration  must 
obviously  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  that 
important  juncture  in  his  life. 

Solely  dependent  upon  his  profession  for  his  income 
as  he  then  was,  he  was  goaded  by  sheer  force  of  circum- 
stances to  realise  that  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  sustain 
the  responsibilities  of  a  home  and  at  the  same  time  to 
indulge  his  cherished  desire  for  a  Parliamentary  career, 
necessarily  involving,  as  it  did,  heavy  financial  expendi- 
ture and  constant  absence  from  his  office.  For  him,  there- 
fore, as  he  clearly  discerned,  there  was  no  course  open 
other  than  to  cleave  to  his  profession  with  the  utmost 
assiduity. 

The  caligraphy  of  human  purposes,  however,  is  not 
infrequently  erased  by  the  moving  finger  of  Destiny,  as 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  soon  discovered.     "  I  dare  say,"  he  has 
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confessed,  "  I  should  have  remained  many  years  longer 
a  country  solicitor  if  my  name  had  not  been  brought 
into  some  public  notice  by  what  is  known  as  the  '  Llan- 
frothen  Burial  Case.'  It  was  one  of  those  peculiar  harsh 
cases  which  excite  passion  and  attract  public  attention." 
The  attendant  circumstances  of  the  case  may  be  briefly 
narrated.  In  the  month  of  April,  1888,  a  quarry  man  of 
the  name  of  Robert  Roberts  died  in  the  village  of  Llan- 
frothen.  Shortly  before  his  death  the  quarryman  had 
expressed  a  wish  to  be  buried  in  the  new  burial  ground 
attached  to  the  old  churchyard,  close  to  the  remains  of  a 
daughter  of  his  already  buried  therein  ;  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Burials  Act  passed  in 
the  year  1880,  which  empowered  Nonconformist  ministers 
to  officiate  at  the  grave  of  any  member  of  their  congre- 
gation, even  though  interred  within  the  churchyard,  an 
application  for  a  grave  was  made  to  the  Rector  in  the 
usual  way  and  it  was  duly  granted.  On  the  following 
day  the  brother  of  the  deceased  man  took  to  the  rectory 
the  formal  notice,  required  by  the  Act,  that  the  services 
of  the  Rector  would  not  be  required  at  the  interment. 
The  Rector  resented  being  served  with  such  a  notice, 
and  he  refused  to  accept  it.  At  the  Rector's  com- 
mand the  sexton  proceeded  to  close  the  grave  and  to 
lock  the  gate  at  the  entrance  to  the  churchyard.  The 
gravedigger  afterwards  informed  the  Rector  that  the 
relatives  of  the  dead  man  had  requested  him  to  prepare 
the  grave  afresh,  and  he  urged  that,  being  a  public  ser- 
vant, he  could  not  very  well  refuse  to  do  so.  To  this  the 
Rector  replied  that  he  was  quite  willing  that  the  body 
should  be  buried  in  the  churchyard,  but  he  claimed  the 
right  of  deciding  where  in  the  churchyard  the  body  should 
be  committed  to  the  dust,  "  and  he  chose  as  the  spot  for 
the  last  resting  ground  of  the  poor  quarryman " — to 
quote  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  statement — "  not  the  place 
which  he  asked,  beside  his  daughter's  grave,  but  a  spot, 
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bleak  and  sinister,  in  which  were  buried  the  bodies  of 
the  unknown  drowned  that  were  washed  up  from  the 
sea  in  this  region  of  shipwrecks,  or  of  suicides,  or  of  the 
few  Jews  that  died  in  the  district."  The  Rector  further 
informed  the  gravedigger  that  if  the  grave  desired  by 
the  relatives  were  reopened,  the  person  responsible  for  the 
reopening  would  have  "  to  take  the  consequences."  In 
their  extremity  the  friends  of  the  deceased  man  sought 
advice,  and  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Roberts,  the  minister  of  the 
deceased  man,  made  a  special  journey  to  Portmadoc  to 
consult  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on  the  matter.  On  the  strength 
of  the  facts,  as  placed  before  him,  the  young  solicitor, 
with  characteristic  boldness,  at  once  advised  that  the 
original  grave  should  be  opened  afresh,  and  that  on  the 
day  of  the  funeral  the  gates  of  the  churchyard  should  be 
forced  open  for  the  cortege.  The  advice  was  acted  upon. 
The  grave  was  reopened  and  a  bier  procured  from  Ramoth 
Chapel,  which  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  the 
house  of  the  deceased.  Two  or  three  men  proceeded  to 
the  churchyard  in  advance  of  the  funeral,  and  when  they 
found  the  gate  locked  they  burst  it  open  with  an  iron 
bar.  They  were  followed  by  the  mourners  and  the  great 
concourse  of  people  who  were  in  attendance.  The  religious 
rites  at  the  grave  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  T.  E. 
Roberts,  the  pastor  of  the  Llanfrothen  Calvinistic 
Methodist  Church. 

The  foregoing  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  facts  which, 
as  can  be  well  imagined,  created  a  great  sensation  through- 
out the  land.  Behind  the  facts  there  lay  legal  considera- 
tions on  which  the  whole  affair  rested ;  and  as  the  Rev. 
T.  E.  Roberts  was  largely  responsible  for  bringing  the 
whole  matter  to  so  clear  and  dramatic  an  issue,  the  follow- 
ing statement,  which  he  has  been  good  enough  to  con- 
tribute to  this  chapter,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  interest 
to  the  reader. 

"  The   real   source   of   the   whole   affair,"    writes    Mr. 
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Roberts,  "  lies  as  far  back  as  the  sixties.  In  January, 
1864,  the  inhabitants  of  Llanfrothen  applied  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Owen,  Bryngwin,  Dolgelly,  for  a  piece  of  land  ad- 
joining the  Llanfrothen  churchyard  to  be  added  thereto. 
Mr.  Owen  visited  the  place,  and  in  the  presence  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  village  he  measured  and  marked  out  the 
portion  of  the  land  which  he  had  decided  to  give.  In  the 
years  1868  and  1869  the  wall  of  the  old  churchyard  was 
demolished,  and  it  was  then  rebuilt  so  as  to  include  the 
added  portion  of  land.  The  cost  of  the  wall  was  defrayed 
by  the  parishioners,  without  reference  to  sect,  as  the  result 
of  a  collection  which  they  had  made  among  themselves. 
"In  1870  a  new  Rector  was  appointed  for  the  parish, 
and  in  February,  1872,  the  first  burial  in  the  new  ground 
took  place,  and  the  burials  of  Nonconformists  and  Church 
people  alike  continued  in  the  months  and  years  that  fol- 
lowed without  any  right  being  called  in  question.  Early 
in  1 88 1  an  office-bearer  in  one  of  the  Penrhyn  chapels,  of 
the  name  of  John  Roberts,  had  the  misfortune  of  losing 
his  child.  Staunch  Nonconformist  as  he  was,  he  decided 
to  take  advantage  of  the  Burials  Act,  which  had  been  passed 
into  law  the  previous  year  at  the  instigation  of  Mr. 
Osborne  Morgan,  M.P.,  and  which  empowered  Noncon- 
formist ministers  to  officiate  at  Nonconformist  funerals 
at  the  grave  even  in  the  churchyards.  The  Rector  readily 
agreed  to  the  burial  of  the  child  in  the  new  ground  and, 
until  a  reference  was  made  to  the  new  Act,  the  arrange- 
ments were  proceeding  smoothly  for  the  interment ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  bereaved  father  expressed  his  desire  that 
the  service  at  the  graveside  should  be  conducted  by  his 
own  Nonconformist  pastor,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  Act,  the  Rector  became  extremely 
annoyed  and  immediately  began  to  put  obstacles  in  the 
way.  He  declared  that  as  the  new  ground  had  not  been 
consecrated  the  burial  could  not  take  place  therein  at  all. 
Notwithstanding  the  Rector's  anger  and  annoyance,  John 
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Roberts  quietly  yet  firmly  insisted  upon  his  rights  under 
the  new  Act,  and  the  burial  took  place  as  desired. 

"  The  Rector,  faced  with  the  stubborn  fact  of  the  new 
Act,  and  discerning  that  in  a  district  which  was  so  over- 
whelmingly Nonconformist  in  its  faith  such  burials  would 
in  the  future  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  decided 
to  look  for  a  loophole  out  of  the  dilemma.  As  the  added 
portion  of  the  ground  had  not  been  consecrated  he  decided 
to  appeal  to  the  widow  of  the  donor,  whom  he  knew  to  be 
a  zealous  Churchwoman,  to  convey  the  ground  afresh  to 
him  on  trust  for  the  use  of  the  parishioners  at  large  as  a 
burial  ground,  but  with  the  expressed  stipulation  that 
all  burials  therein  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  rites 
and  services  of  the  Church  of  England.  That  request 
met  with  ready  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  widow, 
and  in  July,  1881,  a  conveyance  on  those  lines  was  duly 
executed — seventeen  years  after  the  transference  of  the 
land  by  her  husband  to  the  parish.  Armed  with  that 
deed,  the  Rector  openly  vaunted  that  he  had  wrested 
the  whole  plot  of  ground  from  the  grip  of  Osborne 
Morgan's  Burials  Act. 

"In  1883,  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan,  on  being  appealed 
to,  declared  that  he  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the 
conduct  of  the  incumbent  was  illegal.  The  Nonconformists 
in  the  parish  were  greatly  cheered  by  so  emphatic  a 
declaration  on  the  part  of  one  who  was  no  less  than  the 
author  of  the  new  Act,  and  they  decided  to  put  the  matter 
to  the  test  on  the  first  available  opportunity.  In  October, 
1 881,  there  died  a  worthy  office-bearer  in  the  neighbouring 
chapel.  Prior  to  his  death  he  had  requested  a  number 
of  his  co-religionists  to  see  that  he  was  laid  to  rest  in 
the  added  portion  of  the  ground,  and  that  the  service  at 
the  grave  should  be  conducted  by  the  Nonconformist 
minister  in  accordance  with  the  Burials  Act.  This  they 
solemnly  promised  to  do.  In  spite  of  all  their  efforts  the 
Rector,   under   cover   of   the   new   conveyance,   succeeded 
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in  thwarting  their  purpose,  with  the  result  that  the  dying 
request  of  the  man  was  left  unrealised.  Thus  baffled  in 
their  purpose,  the  parishioners  were  too  discouraged  to 
make  any  further  attempts. 

"  On  my  settlement  as  minister  in  Llanfrothen  I  learnt 
what  had  taken  place,  and  in  1886  I  formed  a  com- 
mittee of  Nonconformist  parishioners  for  the  purpose 
of  righting  the  matter  out  to  a  definite  issue.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Rector  had  in  his  church  a 
congregation  of  barely  a  dozen,  while  in  the  Methodist 
chapel  there  was  a  congregation  of  over  four  hundred, 
I  strongly  felt  that  the  restrictions  fastened  by  him 
upon  the  use  of  a  burial  ground  which  had  been  given 
for  the  use  of  the  parish  at  large,  were  absolutely  in- 
tolerable. When  it  became  known  that  we  were  deter- 
mined to  bring  the  matter  to  a  definite  issue,  a  proposal 
for  a  compromise  was  suddenly  made  at  a  vestry  meet- 
ing. In  the  interests  of  the  parish  we  expressed  our  readi- 
ness to  come  to  an  understanding.  I  therefore  went  to 
the  rectory  to  arrange  a  compromise  which  would  lead 
to  peace  and  concord.  I  had  not  been  long  in  conversa- 
tion with  the  Rector  before  I  discovered  that  the  com- 
promise which  he  was  prepared  to  offer  was  nothing  but 
a  sham  proposal,  for  his  offer  simply  amounted  to  this  : 
That  the  service  at  the  graveside  should,  in  the  first 
instance,  be  conducted  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church 
of  England;  and  that  on  the  completion  of  that  service, 
and  the  payment  of  a  burial  fee,  '  any  decent  person,  not 
being  an  infidel  or  the  like,  might  take  some  such  part  in 
any  subsequent  service  which  might  be  held  if  approved 
of  by  the  Rector.'  He  made  it  quite  clear  that  such  a 
person  need  not  be  what  is  known  as  a  Nonconformist 
minister,  for  the  status  of  such  a  ministry,  he  pointed  out, 
is  not  recognised  by  the  State ;  and  he  further  emphasised 
the  fact  that  '  any  performance  by  such  a  person  would 
in  no  way  be  recognised  as  part  of  the  burial  service.' 
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Although  the  great  bulk  of  the  parishioners  were  Non- 
conformists, the  Rector  absolutely  refused  to  entertain 
the  suggestion  that  he  should  share  with  a  Nonconformist 
minister  the  service  at  the  graveside. 

"  I  confess  that  I  was  heartily  glad  to  find  myself  once 
more  outside  the  rectory.  His  proposals  were  obviously 
intended  to  cast  a  stigma  upon  Nonconformity  and  its 
ministry.  I  fully  realised  that  an  amicable  understanding 
with  so  headstrong  and  bitter  an  opponent  was  utterly 
out  of  the  question.  I  communicated  with  Mr.  Tom 
Ellis,  M.P.,  who  was  at  that  time  our  Parliamentary 
representative.      On   June   10th,   1887,   he    wrote    me    as 

follows  : 

1 

I  had  this  morning  a  long  interview  with  Mr. 
Carvell  Williams,  and  will  briefly  summarise  the  result 
of  our  conversation. 

1.  The     clergyman's     offer     of    compromise.       This 

demands  fair  consideration — for  your  object 
is  to  have  fair  play  and  peace  in  the  parish. 
If  the  offer  is  generous  it  may  be  accepted, 
but  that  does  not  dispose  of  the  difficulty, 
for  you  will  be  merely  having  fair  play 
on  sufferance.  The  present  clergyman  can 
scarcely  bind  his  successor,  so  that  form  of 
settlement  would  not  be  final. 

2.  Has  the  new  piece  of  the  burial  ground  become 

parochial?  There  can,  in  equity,  be  no  doubt 
about  this,  because  the  parishioners,  generally, 
helped  to  build  the  wall,  and  because  the  new 
piece  was  generally  used  for  interment  of 
parishioners.  One  point  deserves  considera- 
tion in  this  connection.  Did  the  vestry,  by 
vote,  sanction  the  new  deed?  If  not,  the 
parish  owns  the  whole  burial  ground,  and  the 
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Burials  Act  is  in  force  as  regards  the  whole 
ground. 

3.  How  is  the  question  to  be  brought  to  an  issue  ? 

The  whole  burden  of  proof  lies  with  the  clergy- 
man, and  your  straightforward  course  is  to 
apply  the  Burials  Act  whenever  you  like,  and 
if  the  clergyman,  by  locking  the  gates  or 
otherwise,  obstruct  you,  prosecute  him  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Burials  Act. 

4.  Results  of  a  prosecution.     If  you  win,  as  in  all 

probability  you  would,  your  claim  to  the 
ground  would  be  finally  established.  If  you 
lose,  and  the  new  piece  is  declared  to  be  private, 
you  as  parishioners  have  the  right  to  demand 
a  Burial  Board  and  a  burial  ground  for  and 
by  the  ratepayers  and  parishioners.  This 
can  be  done  by   Martin's  Act. 

Your  clergyman  is  trying  to  ride  two  horses  at 
once — to  claim  the  ground  as  private  and  yet  to 
charge  fees  and  exercise  privileges  as  if  the  ground 
were  parochial.  The  most  satisfactory  course  is  to 
work  for  a  final  settlement  by  bringing  the  question 
to  an  issue  by  burying  according  to  the  Burials  Act 
and  bringing  the  question  to  a  point.  Have  by  all 
means  a  copy  of  the  new  deed* 

"  We  set  to  work  on  the  lines  suggested  by  our  Mem- 
ber, but  we  encountered  constant  difficulties  in  the  task 
of  working  up  the  case.  There  was  the  repeated  refusal  to 
let  us  see  the  deed  which  was  declared  to  make  all  Non- 
conformist burials  in  the  new  ground  absolutely  illegal 
and  impossible.  However,  after  a  great  deal  of  delay  and 
bother  we  succeeded,  as  the  result  of  paying  a  sovereign 

*  This  important  communication  from  Mr.  Tom  Ellis's  pen  is  published  for  the 
first  time. 
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to  a  solicitor  in  procuring  a  copy  of  the  deed,  and  on  a 
further  payment  of  a  sovereign  to  the  Rector  we  were 
given  permission  to  have  the  deed  copied.  This  copy 
was  shown  to  Messrs.  Osborne  Morgan,  Carvell  Williams, 
and  J.  Bryn  Roberts,  each  of  whom  at  that  time  was  a 
Member  of  Parliament ;  and  after  consultation  with  them 
we  realised  that  the  most  effective  way  of  determining 
the  issue  was  to  fight  it  out  on  a  test  case.  But  we  soon 
found  that  therein  lay  our  difficulty.  The  Rector  watched 
every  movement  on  our  part.  As  often  as  a  Noncon- 
formist died  in  the  parish,  the  Rector  would  immediately 
visit  the  bereaved  relatives  and  persuade  them  to  give 
him  a  definite  undertaking  that  his  services  would  be 
needed  at  the  grave,  or,  failing  that,  he  would  keep  them 
waiting  for  an  answer  to  their  request  for  a  place  of  burial 
until  it  was  too  late  to  give  the  necessary  forty-eight 
hours'    notice. 

"At  last  the  required  opportunity  came.  The  ob- 
noxious Nonconformist  minister,  who  was  regarded  by 
the  Rector  as  the  head  and  front  of  the  agitation,  had 
left  for  a  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  consequence 
the  Rector  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  exercise  his  usual 
vigilance  on  the  occasion  of  a  death  in  a  Nonconformist 
household.  Just  before  starting  upon  the  cruise  I  received 
a  telegram  with  the  intimation  of  the  death  of  Robert 
Roberts.  Thereupon  I  at  once  left  the  ship  and  journeyed 
all  the  way  back  to  Llanfrothen,  and  I  reached  the  house 
of  the  deceased  man  unobserved  and  unexpected.  I 
reminded  the  family  of  the  oft-repeated  request  of  the 
dead  man  that  when  his  end  came  he  should  be  buried 
in  the  grave  alongside  of  his  daughter — whose  remains 
were  already  resting  in  the  new  ground — and  that  the 
services  at  the  graveside  should  be  conducted  by  a  minister 
of  his  own  denomination,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  Burials  Act.  Each  member  of  the 
family   recalled   the   request   and   regarded  it   as  binding 
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upon  them.     They  therefore  entrusted  all  the  necessary 
arrangements  to  me  as  their  pastor. 

"  After  ascertaining  that  the  required  grave,  already 
bespoken  by  the  family,  had  been  opened,  I  went  on  the 
following  day  along  with  the  son  to  Llanfrothen,  and 
before  three  o'clock  that  day  the  formal  notice,  as 
required  by  law,  was  duly  handed  to  the  Rector.  For 
the  moment  he  was  bewildered,  and  then  he  broke  out 
into  a  rage.  The  son  firmly  stood  his  ground,  although 
reviled  and  threatened  by  the  Rector,  for,  as  he  explained 
to  the  enraged  JRector,  the  known  wish  of  the  deceased 
man  laid  a  sacred  obligation  upon  him.  The  Rector, 
having  failed  to  intimidate  the  son  out  of  his  purpose, 
proceeded  to  the  graveyard,  where,  in  conjunction  with 
the  sexton,  he  proceeded  to  fill  up  the  newly  opened 
grave.     The   son   returned   to   me   in   tears. 

"As  there  was  no  one  in  the  district  with  whom  I 
could  take  counsel  in  the  matter,  I  at  once  procured  a 
horse  and  rode  at  full  speed  into  Portmadoc  in  quest 
of  legal  advice.  I  confess  that  I  have  always  regarded 
it  as  a  providential  occurrence  that  I  met  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  on  his  way  to  the  railway  station.  I  immediately 
dismounted,  and  there  in  the  street  I  hurriedly  explained 
the  situation  to  him.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
and  in  the  most  resolute  of  tones,  he  remarked :  'Go  on 
carry  the  matter  right  through  now,  and  I  will  defend 
you.'  Having  raised  the  issue,  I  was  determined  to  face 
all  the  risks,  and  on  my  own  responsibility  I  there  and 
then  engaged  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  act  for  us  in  a  matter 
which  had  already  cost  me  so  much  labour  in  correspond- 
ence, journeys,  and  meetings,  as  well  as  unceasing  anxiety. 

"  On  my  return  to  Llanfrothen  I  found  that  there 
was  great  difficulty  in  securing  a  gravedigger  who  was 
prepared  to  reopen  the  closed  grave.  The  brother  of 
the  deceased  man  was  sent  to  the  Rector  for  the  key  of 
the  churchyard  gate  and  for  the  use  of  the  bier.     These 
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were  flatly  refused,  with  the  result  that  the  mason 
engaged  upon  the  work  of  the  grave  had  to  carry  the 
bricks  and  mortar  over  the  wall  that  enclosed  the  burial 
ground.  The  presence  of  a  police  constable  in  the  church- 
yard was  requisitioned  by  the  Rector  with  a  view  of 
intimidating  us  in  our  action,  and  nothing  was  left  undone 
in  the  effort  to  thwart  us.  By  the  Thursday  afternoon — 
April  26th,  1888,  not  July  2jth,  as  stated  in  a  recently 
issued  biography  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George — everything  was 
in  readiness  for  the  funeral.  A  bier  was  borrowed  from 
the  local  Baptist  chapel,  and  in  the  great  concourse  of 
people  who  had  come  together  from  far  and  near  there 
were  found  scores  of  stalwarts  who  readily  carried  the 
corpse  over  the  distance  of  three  miles  which  lay  between 
the  house  of  the  deceased  man  and  the  churchyard  at 
Llanfrothen.  By  the  time  the  funeral  reached  the  church- 
yard the  locked  gate  had  been  forced  open  and  the  mortal 
remains  of  the  quarryman  were  quietly  and  solemnly  laid 
to  rest  in  the  manner  which  he  had  so  ardently  desired. 
Straight  from  the  graveyard  I  proceeded  on  my  intended 
cruise  in  the  Mediterranean.  Hence  the  reason  why  I 
was  not  made  one  of  the  defendants  in  the  action  for 
damages  which  immediately  followed  in  the  County  Court." 
The  action  to  which  Mr.  Roberts  refers  in  the  fore- 
going statement  was  heard  in  the  County  Court  at  Port- 
madoc  on  May  16th,  1888.  By  this  time  Judge  Brynmor 
Jones  had  left  the  Mid- Wales  Circuit,  and  his  place  had 
been  taken  by  Judge  Bishop,  of  whom  it  must  be  said 
that  he  possessed  neither  the  legal  acumen  nor  the  judicial 
temperament  of  his  predecessor.  The  action  was  insti- 
tuted by  the  Rector  and  his  co-trustees  against  eight 
defendants  for  £50  damages  "  for " — in  the  words  of 
the  claim — "  wrongly  entering  the  plaintiff's  land,  digging 
a  grave  therein,  burying  a  corpse,  and  conducting  a 
funeral  service."  The  defence  was  conducted  in  a  masterly 
manner  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George.     At  the  outset  of  the  case 
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Mr.  Lloyd  George  boldly  declared  that  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  dispute  the  fact  of  trespass  except  to  say 
that  what  the  defendants  had  done  in  the  way  of  trespass 
was,  in  his  opinion,  in  the  full  exercise  of  their  rights.  He 
intended  to  right  the  question  of  title  and  not  so  much 
the  question  of  damages. 

The  feature  of  the  case  was  undoubtedly  the  skilful 
and  severe  cross-examination  to  which  the  Rector  was 
subjected  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

It  appears  that  in  March,  1887,  Mr.  Tom  Ellis  had 
questioned  the  Home  Secretary  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  regard  to  the  claims  of  the  Rector  to 
exercise  full  jurisdiction  over  the  added  portion  of  the 
Llanfrothen  churchyard.  Among  Mr.  Ellis's  questions 
was  the  following  :  "  Whether  the  lady  who  presented 
the  additional  portion  of  the  burial  ground  to  the  parish 
of  Llanfrothen  made  any  stipulations,  when  the  presenta- 
tion was  made  twenty  years  ago,  that  no  burials  should 
be  conducted  within  it  except  with  the  services  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  whether  at  the  presentation  of 
the  ground,  the  then  Rector  of  the  parish  solicited  and 
obtained  subscriptions  from  the  Nonconformists  of  the 
parish  towards  raising  the  wall  of  the  new  portion  of  the 
burial  ground  ?  "  To  that  inquiry  the  Home  Secretary,  on 
the  basis  of  a  written  statement  supplied  to  him  by  the 
Rector  of  Llanfrothen,  made  this  reply  :  "  The  Rector 
is  told  that  the  parishioners  did  promise  subscriptions 
towards  building  the  walls,  but  he  believes  that  the 
expenses  fell  upon  the  Rector  and  the  churchwardens." 

In  his  cross-examination  of  the  Rector,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  used  the  Home  Secretary's  reply  with  deadly 
effect,  as  the  following  excerpt  from  the  report  of  the 
case  will  readily  show : 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  :    Did  you  send  an  answer  to 
the  Home  Secretary  in  this  matter  that  the  whole 
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expense  of  building  the  wall  was  borne  by  the  Rector 
and  the  churchwardens  ? 

The  Rector  :    No. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  :  Then  the  reports  in  the  news- 
papers were  wholly  incorrect  ? 

The  Rector :  I  don't  say  that.  "  I  believe,"  I 
said.     I  could  not  swear  it. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  :  Did  you  make  any  inquiries 
from  the  churchwardens  ? 

The  Rector  :  I  knew  a  great  deal  from  the  old 
churchwarden  before  he  died. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George :  Did  you  make  inquiries 
before  you  made  your  answer  to  the  Home  Secre- 
tary ? 

The  Rector  :   I  knew  it  before. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  :  You  sent  a  kind  of  off-hand 
inquiries  ? 

The  Rector  :    I  knew  the  circumstances  before. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  :  Why  did  you  not  prosecute 
in  1881,  when  burial  was  made  under  the  new  Act, 
without  your  permission,  in  the  new  ground  ? 

The  Rector :  I  thought  I  had  no  power.  If  I 
thought  I  had,  I  should  have  prosecuted.  I  wrote 
to  Mrs.  Owen  and  explained  everything  to  her,  but 
did  not  take  legal  advice.  I  asked  Dean  Lewis  and 
Archdeacon  Evans  to  be  trustees.  I  had  asked  Mr. 
Jones,  Ynysfor,  but  he  refused,  because  he  did  not 
care  for  the  office.  I  cannot  say  whether  he 
disliked  the  conditions  or  not,  of  the  deed.  I 
don't  remember  that  he  said  so  ;  I  am  sure  he  did 
not. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  :  Who  suggested  the  clause  in 
the  deed  giving  the  trustees  absolute  discretion  to 
charge  what  fees  they  liked — Mrs.  Owen  ? 

The  Rector  :  The  Act  gives  us  power ;  if  you 
read  it  you  will  see. 
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The  Judge  :  Who  suggested  that  it  should  be 
introduced  in  the  deed  ? 

The  Rector  :    I  cannot  tell. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George :  Who  suggested  that  all 
unbaptised  and  excommunicated  persons  and  suicides 
should  not  be  buried  in  the  new  grounds  ? 

The  Rector  :  It  is  according  to  the  Prayer  Book. 
I  suppose  you  don't  know  much  about  the  Prayer 
Book.      (Laughter.) 

The  Judge  :  You  had  better  teach  us  something 
here.  He  had  better  "  improve  the  occasion  "  when 
he  gets  you  here,  Mr.   George.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Lloyd  George :  Yes,  your  Honour.  (To 
witness)  :  Is  this  a  part  of  the  parish  churchyard 
or  not  ? 

The  Rector :    I  should  say  not. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  :  Was  it,  before  this  deed  was 
executed,  a  part  of  the  parish  churchyard  ? 

The  Rector :    I  believe  not. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  :    Why  ? 

The  Rector :  It  was  never  conveyed  and  never 
consecrated. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  :    Whose  was  it,  then  ? 

The  Rector :  Mrs.  Owen's ;  it  was  Mrs.  Owen's 
private  property  and  she  could  do  what  she  liked 
with  it. 

The  Judge  :  I  think  we  decided  not  to  go  to  this 
gentleman  for  law.     That  is  what  I  have  to  decide. 

Mr.  Carter  (for  the  plaintiffs)  :  Why  did  you  not 
take  proceedings  in  1881  ? 

The  Rector  :    Because  I  had  no  authority. 

Mr.  Carter  :    Who,  then  ? 

The  Rector  :    Mrs.  Owen. 

Mr.  Carter :  And  you  left  the  wording  of  the 
deed  to  Mrs.  Owen's  solicitor  ? 

The  Rector  :    Yes. 
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The  Judge  :  They  asked  your  permission  for  that 
funeral  ? 

The  Rector  :    Yes. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  :  Did  you  refer  them  to  Mrs. 
Owen  ? 

The  Rector  :   I  did  not. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  :  Did  you  object  to  their  bury- 
ing in  the  new  ground  this  spring  ? 

The  Rector :    Yes. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  :  Then  you  did  not  consider  at 
that  moment  that  Mrs.  Owen  was  the  proper  person 
to  be  asked  ? 

The  Rector :    I  did. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  :  Why,  then,  did  you  not  tell 
them  to  go  to  her  ? 

The  Rector :  I  did  not  think  of  it  at  the  time 
(laughter).  But  I  did  write  a  letter  to  Hugh  Jones, 
Bryngwilym,  the  person  who  was  to  conduct  the 
funeral,  and  told  him  that  he  could  not  bury  in  the 
new  ground  under  the  new  Act  because  the  ground 
was  the  property  of  Mrs.  Owen. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George :  Have  you  a  copy  of  that 
letter  ? 

The  Rector  :    I  have  no  copy. 

With  characteristic  foresight  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had 
taken  precautions  to  have  the  case  tried  by  a  jury  rather 
than  by  the  County  Court  Judge  alone,  and  the  ultimate 
issue  carried  with  it  a  complete  vindication  of  his  action. 
"  I  am  not  going  to  appeal  to  prejudice,"  he  declared,  as 
he  opened  the  case  for  the  defence,  "  but  I  shall  deal  with 
the  case  as  one  of  ordinary  trespass.  The  matter  at  issue 
is  really  narrowed  down  to  a  question  of  title — was  the 
new  ground  attached  to  the  churchyard  part  and  parcel 
of  the  parish  churchyard,  or  does  it  belong  to  the  trustees 
under  the  terms  of  the   deed  now  produced  ?     If  you,  as 
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a  jury,  find  that  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  churchyard, 
then  the  new  Burials  Act  will  apply,  and  there  is  an  end 
of  the  matter,  notwithstanding  any  condition  which 
might  be  in  the  deed." 

By  force  of  argument  and  by  weight  of  evidence  he 
proved  his  case  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury,  who  found, 
as  he  had  contended,  that  there  was  a  verbal  gift  in  1864, 
though  not  by  deed,  of  the  addition  to  the  old  church- 
yard, that  it  was  actually  occupied  by  the  Rector  and 
parishioners  ever  since,  and  that  a  wall  was  erected  in 
1869  enclosing  the  ground.  Fortunately,  as  later  develop- 
emnts  proved,  the  foreman  of  the  jury  took  the  precaution 
of  committing  to  paper  the  exact  findings  of  the  jury,  so 
that  there  should  be  no  possible  misapprehension  of 
their  verdict.  Notwithstanding  this  verdict,  the  Judge 
reserved  judgment  on  the  ground  that  the  case  was  one 
"  of  very  great  importance,"  and  that  there  still  remained 
"  questions  of  law  to  be  decided."  The  deferred  judg- 
ment was  not  delivered  until  two  months  later.  The 
Judge  was  not  satisfied  with  setting  aside  the  verdict 
of  the  jury,  but  must  needs  display  his  own  personal 
bias  in  the  matter.  "  I  cannot  help  saying,"  he  declared 
in  the  most  oracular  fashion,  "  that  it  is  to  be  deplored 
that  the  defendants  did  not,  if  they  wished  to  try  their 
rights,  resort  to  the  proper  tribunal  and  have  the  question 
fairly  and  dispassionately  tried,  but  that  they  should 
have  taken  such  very  strong,  violent,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
ill-judged  and  illegal  modes  of  bringing  such  a  question 
to  an  issue.  The  courts  are  open  to  all,  and  it  is  never 
desirable  that  persons  should  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands.  I  must,  therefore,  show  my  disapproval  of  the 
course  the  defendants  adopted  and  enter  a  verdict  for 
the  plaintiffs  for  five  guineas  with  costs  on  the  higher 
scale." 

His  Honour  soon  discovered  that  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
he  had  a  lawyer  of  much  too  tough  a  fibre  to  be  cast  down, 
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for  no  sooner  had  judgment  been  thus  given  than  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  rose  to  his  feet  and  in  the  quietest  of  tones 
asked  for  leave  to  appeal,  which  the  Judge  granted, 
together  with  leave  to  obtain  a  copy  of  his  notes.  Not 
satisfied  with  that,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  further  sought  of 
the  Judge  to  amend  his  note  of  the  finding  of  the  jury. 
When  the  Judge  demurred  to  his  request  on  the  ground 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  could  not  go  behind  the  notes,  the 
latter  very  boldly  retorted  that  "  the  Judge's  notes  should 
be  as  correct  as  possible  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  appeal 
will  be  based  upon  them."  To  that  statement  the  Judge 
snappishly  replied  that  he  would  not  correct  anything  of 
what  had  taken  place  at  the  first  court.  Mr.  George 
pointed  out  that  he  had  taken  advantage  of  the  first 
available  time,  but  the  Judge  refused  to  amend.  "  Mr. 
George,"  he  added,  "  could  go  to  the  higher  court  if  he 
liked." 

Mr.  George  still  pressed  the  Judge  to  amend,  pro- 
vided he  (Mr.  George)  satisfied  him  that  the  note  was 
not  a  proper  one.  ''If  I  can  prove,"  said  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  "  that  the  note  is  incorrect,  I  fail  to  see  what 
earthly  reason  your  Honour  has  for  refusing  to  alter  it. 
First  of  all,  I  can  produce  the  shorthand  note  of  the  find- 
ing of  the  jury  taken  by  the  representative  of  the  Press. 
There  was,"  continued  Mr.  George,  "  a  shorthand  note 
taken  at  the  time  which  says  that  the  added  portion  of 
the  churchyard  was  occupied  ever  since  1864." 

"  I  don't  care,"  replied  the  Judge,  "  if  there  were 
fifty  shorthand  notes  taken  at  the  time." 

Mr.  George :  "  Well,  sir,  if  that  won't  satisfy  you, 
fortunately  the  jury  took  the  uncommon  precaution  of 
putting  their  verdict  in  writing,  and  the  sequel  proves 
that  they  were  perfectly  right  in  doing  so.  The  identical 
scrap  of  paper  on  which  the  verdict  was  written  I  can 
produce  here  to-day." 

The  Judge  :    "  The  jury  read  it  out  and  did  not  hand 
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it  to  me.  I  took  down  the  answers  which  they  gave  to 
the  questions  put  to  them." 

Mr.  George  :  "  The  jury  read  out  the  answers,  which 
I  can  produce  here  to-day,  and  those  answers  are  iden- 
tical with  the  shorthand  notes  taken  at  the  time  ;  and 
seeing  that  the  thing  is  so  very  clear,  I  cannot  see  what 
objection  your  Honour  can  have  to  alter  your  note  of  the 
finding  of  the  jury." 

The  Judge,  in  the  course  of  further  conversation,  said 
that  Mr.  George  ought  to  have  seen  that  the  note  was 
correct  before  the  jury  left  the  box.  He  refused 
to  be  put  right  by  shorthand  writer's  notes  or  any- 
thing else.  He  (Mr.  George)  could  not  go  to  newspaper 
notes. 

Mr.  George  :    "  But  I  bring  the  identical  verdict  in." 

The  Judge  :    "  You  may  go  to  the  court  above." 

"  No,"  replied  the  intrepid  lawyer,  "  I  shall  be  heard 
in  this  court  upon  it." 

"  Well,  proceed,"  exclaimed  the  Judge  with  undis- 
guised petulance ;  and  Mr.  George  proceeded  to  say 
that  at  the  last  court  the  Judge  sent  his  note  of  the 
finding  of  the  jury  to  Mr.  Vincent  (the  solicitor  for  the 
plaintiffs) . 

Mr.  Vincent :  "  Nothing  of  the  sort.  Well,  good 
gracious,  do  state  facts." 

The  Judge  (to  Mr.  Lloyd  George)  :  "  I  think  you  are 
rather  out  of  order  in  stating  what  you  don't  know." 

Mr.  Vincent :  "  Both  your  Honour  and  I  know  that 
it  was  not  so." 

The  Judge  (to  Mr.  Lloyd  George)  :  "I  have  not  the 
smallest  recollection  of  what  you  mention  having  oc- 
curred. Certainly  not  what  }^ou  mention.  I  might  have 
done  so." 

Mr.  George  :  "  You  stated  in  open  court  that  you  had 
sent  the  wording  of  the  verdict  to  Mr.  Vincent." 

The  Judge  :    "I  think  you  are  right  to  this  extent, 
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that  Mr.  Vincent,  for  the  purpose  of  argument,  wanted 
to  know  what  the  finding  of  the  jury  was,  and  I  sent  him, 
as  far  as  I  could,  a  correct  note  of  it." 

Mr.  Vincent :  "  And  we  all  agreed  upon  the  verdict 
before  we  started  the  argument." 

Mr.  George  then  asked  the  Judge  to  make  a  note  of 
the  refusal  to  amend  the  note  of  the  finding  of  the  jury, 
and  he  ultimately  complied.  That  strategic  request  had 
far-reaching  consequences,  as  the  Judge  afterwards  dis- 
covered to  his  surprise  and  discomfiture. 

"  We  are  entering  the  case  for  appeal,"  wrote  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  to  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Roberts,  "  and  shall  lay 
the  whole  case  before  good  counsel,  more  especially  in 
reference  to  the  scandalous  manipulation  of  the  verdict 
of  the  jury  by  the  Judge.  The  Judge,"  he  added  in 
a  further  communication,  "  is  a  strong  Tory  and  Church- 
man, and  he  showed  decided  partiality  to  the  Church 
party." 

In  due  course  the  appeal  against  the  judgment  in  the 
County  Court  came  before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge 
and  Mr.  Justice  Manisty  in  the  Divisional  Court.  In 
view  of  the  importance  of  the  issues  to  Nonconformists 
in  general,  the  Deputies  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters — 
an  organisation  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  leading 
Nonconformist  bodies,  with  its  headquarters  in  London 
— decided  to  cover  the  cost  of  briefing  counsel.  The 
Divisional  Court  swept  aside  the  irrelevances  that  had 
been  allowed  to  obscure  the  main  issue  in  the  County 
Court.  "  It  is  manifest,"  declared  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
"  that  the  governing  question  in  the  case  is  this  :  Had 
Mrs.  Owen,  in  1881,  a  right  to  execute  the  conveyance 
of  that  date  ?  Moreover,"  he  added,  "  it  is  important 
to  see  what  was  the  true  finding  of  the  jury.  I  have 
read  the  discussion  at  the  end  of  the  case  when  Mr.  George 
tendered  to  the  learned  Judge  a  paper  to  correct  the 
Judge's  note.     The  jury  had,  I  understand,  written  down 
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upon  that  note  their  exact  findings.  I  suppose  that  paper 
is  not  here." 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  however,  had  taken  good  care  that 
this  document  should  not  be  missing,  and  immediately 
"  the  identical  scrap  " — as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  afterwards 
described  it  in  his  reference  to  its  value  in  the  case — was 
produced. 

"  It  says,"  he  declared,  after  scanning  its  contents 
as  written  by  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  "'we  all  agree  that 
there  was  a  verbal  gift  in  1864  of  the  addition  to  the  old 
churchyard  which  was  actually  occupied  by  the  Rector 
and  -parishioners  ever  since,'  and  yet,"  exclaimed  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  in  unfeigned  astonishment,  "  the  learned 
Judge  refused  to  correct  his  note  by  the  paper  written 
down  at  the  time  by  the  jury.  The  learned  County  Court 
Judge  says,  according  to  the  shorthand  notes,  '  I  will  not 
alter  my  notes  for  anything.'  It  is  high  time  that  should 
be  set  right,"  exclaimed  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  an 
angry  tone  ;  "  these  proceedings  shall  go  to  the  proper 
superior  of  the  County  Court  Judge.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  I  have  no  authority  over  him,  but,"  he  added 
with  a  significant  nod  of  the  head,  "  the  Lord  Chancellor 
has." 

In  giving  judgment  on  the  appeal  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  turning  to  the  counsel  who  appeared  for  the 
Rector,  said  :  "  Presume  everything — the  gift  and  the 
acceptance  in  1864.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Mrs. 
Owen  was  ever  in  possession  after  that.  The  jury  have 
found  that  Mrs.  Owen  has  been  out  of  possession  since 
1864.  Every  circumstance  of  the  case  shows  that  she 
has.  The  jury  were  perfectly  right  in  finding  that  she 
has,  and  if  she  has,  there  is  an  end  to  the  plaintiffs' 
claim." 

Mr.  Justice  Manisty,  in  concurring  in  the  judgment, 
added:  "It  is*  not  pleasant  to  dwell  upon  this  attempt 
in   1881   to   defeat   the  gift   to  the  parishioners  in  1864. 
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Clearly  the  plaintiffs  have  no  title,  and  therefore  they 
have  no  right  to  bring  a  claim  for  trespass." 

The  judgment  of  the  County  Court  was  thus  reversed, 
and  costs  in  both  courts  were  granted  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  clients. 

This  dispute  has  become  historic  in  the  annals  of 
Welsh  life,  and  in  referring  to  it  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has 
declared  :  "By  the  time  the  struggle  had  come  to  an 
end  my  name  was  known  all  over  the  Principality." 


CHAPTER   VIII 

FROM   COUNTY   COUNCIL  TO   PARLIAMENT 

Although  the  project  of  a  Parliamentary  career  was  not 
among  the  declared  purposes  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  when 
his  young  bride  linked  her  name  and  interests  to  his  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1888,  the  trend  of  events  was 
quietly  making  straight  his  path  in  the  direction  of  St. 
Stephen's.  As  far  back  as  the  year  in  which  he  qualified 
as  a  solicitor,  there  had  been  a  growing  presentiment 
among  the  people  of  South  Carnarvon  that  so  brilliant  a 
politician  was  destined  to  find  his  way  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  At  the  close  of  a  telling  speech  which  he 
delivered  in  one  of  the  villages  in  Carnarvonshire  in 
October,  1885,  the  local  Nonconformist  minister,  in  pro- 
posing a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his  speech,  predicted, 
amidst  the  assenting  applause  of  the  audience,  that  he 
would  make  in  time  "  another  Chamberlain,"  while  one  of 
the  leading  divines  in  the  Principality,  after  hearing  him 
speak  at  a  public  meeting  in  Portmadoc,  singled  him  out 
as  "  a  future  Member  of  Parliament." 

Mrs.  Lloyd  George  has  a  very  vivid  recollection  of 
an  incident  which  occurred  within  a  few  weeks  of  their 
settlement  in  their  own  home  at  Criccieth,  which  clearly 
revealed  the  intensity  of  her  husband's  political  inclina- 
tions. A  Church-defence  meeting  had  been  advertised 
to  take  place  at  Portmadoc,  and  several  leading  ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries  were  announced  to  take  part  in  the 
proceedings.  The  announcement  of  such  a  gathering 
roused  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  antipathy,  and  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  carry  the  war  right  into  the  enemy's  camp. 
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Unfortunately,  the  appointed  day  of  the  meeting  found 
him  confined  indoors  with  a  severe  cold  in  the  throat,  and 
all  day  long  he  bemoaned  the  hardness  of  his  luck  in  thus 
finding  himself  incapacitated  for  carrying  out  the  plan 
which  he  had  devised.  Towards  evening,  however,  he 
decided,  in  spite  of  the  imperiousness  of  the  doctor's 
advice  and  of  the  entreaties  of  his  wife,  to  make  the  jour- 
ney to  Portmadoc  for  the  purpose  of  challenging  the  vote 
of  the  meeting ;  and,  therefore,  muffling  up  his  throat,  he 
set  out. 

After  listening  patiently  to  the  various  speakers,  he 
ascended  the  platform  and  claimed  the  right  to  move  an 
amendment.  This  he  proceeded  to  do  in  words  that  flashed 
with  fire.  He  subjected  the  previous  speakers  to  a  ruth- 
less castigation,  and  he  roused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  main 
portion  of  the  meeting  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  amend- 
ment was  carried  by  a  large  majority.  An  hour  or  two 
later  he  was  back  in  his  home  at  Criccieth,  in  high  glee 
over  the  triumph  of  his  exploit.  The  huskiness  in  his 
voice  had  completely  disappeared,  and  he  confessed  to 
his  wife  that  in  the  excitement  of  the  meeting  all  trace 
of  his  cold  had  vanished.  For  several  days  afterwards 
his  great  triumph  formed  the  staple  topic  of  local  talk. 
He  was  the  hero  of  the  occasion  ;  and  the  feeling  deepened 
that  so  daring  a  fighter  was  bound  to  find  his  way  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Just  about  this  time  the  Liberals  of  the  Carnarvon 
Boroughs  were  beginning  to  take  the  necessary  steps  in 
the  choice  of  a  Parliamentary  candidate.  The  constitu- 
ency consists  of  six  separate  towns,  the  chief  of  which  are 
Carnarvon  and  Bangor.  In  the  annals  of  Welsh  history  no 
town  has  filled  so  large  and  important  a  place  as  the  town 
of  Carnarvon.  As  far  back  as  the  period  of  the  Roman 
occupation  of  Britain  it  was  the  chief  centre  of  the  Cymric 
community  ;  while  in  the  more  turbulent  times  of  the 
invasion  of  Wales  by  the  Normans  the  town  and  district 
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of  Carnarvon  offered  the  most  vigorous  and  unyielding 
resistance  to  the  ruthless  campaigns  of  the  Norman  forces 
in  their  fierce  efforts  to  disintegrate  the  independence  of 
Wales  and  to  encompass  its  absolute  subjection  to  Norman 
rule.  Carnarvon  epitomises  in  itself  the  history  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  Welsh  nation  for  wellnigh  two  thou- 
sand years,  and  it  continues  to  reflect  to  this  day  that 
intensity  of  faith  in  the  high  destiny  of  Wales  which  has 
ever  been  the  chief  factor  in  the  conservation  of  the  racial 
characteristics  of  the  people  and  in  the  perpetuation  of 
their  language,  literature,  customs,  and  traditions. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Principality  there  is  no 
town  which  is  so  redolent  with  Cymric  sentiment  as  Car- 
narvon. Welsh  is  the  language  of  the  mart  as  well  as  of 
the  sanctuary,  while  the  streets  are  vibrant  with  the 
pure  idiomatic  expressions  of  the  children  as  they  revel 
in  their  play.  It  is  this  combination  of  historic  renown 
and  of  Cymric  persistency  that  has  invested  Carnarvon 
with  a  prestige  that  no  other  town  in  Wales  can  lay  claim 
to.  Therein  lies  the  reason  why  it  was  chosen  as  the 
venue  of  that  historic  ceremony  in  the  year  1911,  when 
the  young  Prince  of  Wales  was  formally  invested  with 
the  insignia  of  his  position  amid  a  concourse  of  the  Welsh 
people  and  a  display  of  pageantry  such  as  had  never  before 
been  witnessed  in  the  Principality. 

Over  against  this  town  of  Carnarvon,  so  deeply  imbued 
with  Cymric  sentiment,  there  stands,  within  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Carnarvon  Boroughs  as  a  Parliamentary 
entity,  the  cathedral  city  of  Bangor,  which  embodies  forces 
and  influences  that  are  absolutely  at  variance  with  such 
as  predominate  within  the  precincts  of  Carnarvon.  Angli- 
canism rather  than  Nonconformity  is  the  popular  cult, 
and  English  is  the  language  generally  spoken  in  the 
streets  and  in  the  market  place.  The  constituency  is 
thus  subject  to  the  unceasing  sway  of  two  opposing  tides, 
as   represented  in   two   essentially   separate   communities 
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differing,  as  they  do,  in  creed,  language,  outlook,  and  pur- 
pose, and  each  ever  contending  against  the  other  for 
supremacy.  At  the  General  Election  of  1886,  which  had 
marked  the  triumphant  return  of  Mr.  Tom  Ellis  as  the 
Member  for  Merioneth,  there  had  been  elected  for  the 
Carnarvon  Boroughs  an  English  barrister  who  was  not 
only  Conservative  in  general  politics  but  was  avowedly 
opposed  to  all  those  Cymric  ideals  which  the  young 
patriot  of  Merioneth  had  so  enthusiastically  acclaimed. 
The  spoils  of  victory  had  fallen  to  Bangor,  and  Car- 
narvon, restive  under  its  defeat,  could  only  wait  until 
the  opportunity  came  for  the  renewal  of  its  traditional 
struggle  with  the  forces  entrenched  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Cathedral. 

After  the  shock  of  the  defeat  had  passed  by,  the 
Liberals  in  the  Boroughs  began  to  take  counsel  among 
themselves  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  a  new  candidate. 
Eminent  barristers  in  England  were  among  those  sug- 
gested for  nomination,  while  a  well-known  professor  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  who  had  rendered  yeoman  ser- 
vice to  the  Liberal  cause,  expressed  his  readiness  to  con- 
test the  seat  if  an  invitation  were  accorded  him.  All 
these  names,  however,  were  swept  aside  on  the  ground 
that  the  seat  could  only  be  gained  by  one  who  could 
address  the  electors  in  their  own  Cymric  tongue,  and  who 
would  place  Welsh  questions  in  the  forefront  of  his  politi- 
cal programme.  So  intense  and  widespread  was  this 
feeling  that  it  was  decided  to  offer  the  Liberal  candida- 
ture to  the  Rev.  Herber  Evans,  who  had  a  twofold 
advantage  in  that  he  was  the  minister  of  a  leading  Non- 
conformist church  in  the  town  of  Carnarvon,  and  was 
known  throughout  the  whole  of  Wales  as  one  of  the 
greatest  orators  in  the  Welsh  pulpit. 

There  was  a  well-grounded  belief  that  if  Herber  Evans, 
with  his  transcendent  gifts  of  popular  oratory,  could  only 
be  persuaded  to  emulate  the  example  of  Henry  Richard 
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in  leaving  the  pulpit  for  Parliament,  the  seat  would  be 
easily  won  back  to  its  Liberal  allegiance,  and  an  impulse 
would  be  begotten  which  would  make  itself  felt  throughout 
the  whole  of  Wales,  after  the  manner  of  that  which  followed 
in  the  trail  of  Henry  Richard's  great  triumph  at  the 
General  Election  of  1868.  To  the  keen  disappointment 
of  the  Liberal  leaders  in  the  Carnarvon  Boroughs,  the 
Rev.  Herber  Evans  declined  their  overtures,  on  the  ground 
that,  like  his  friend  Dr.  Dale  of  Birmingham,  who  had 
also  refused  to  relinquish  his  pastorate  for  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment, he  strongly  felt  that  there  was  no  consideration 
which  would  justify  a  minister  of  religion  in  relinquishing 
his  calling  for  a  Parliamentary  career. 

Having  failed  to  secure  Dr.  Evans,  the  Liberals  began 
to  cast  afresh  in  search  of  another  possessed  of  all  those 
special  qualifications  which  they  deemed  essential  in 
a  candidate  if  their  cause  was  to  triumph  at  the 
polls.  "  What  sort  of  a  man  do  we  require  as  the  Parlia- 
mentary representative  of  these  Boroughs  ?  "  inquired 
one  of  the  local  Liberal  journals  in  its  editorial  columns ; 
and  forthwith  it  proceeded  to  give  the  following  answer 
to  its  own  inquiry  :  "A  countryman  once  asked  his  neigh- 
bour to  explain  to  him  the  then  new  invention,  the  tele- 
graph— which  the  neighbour  did  in  the  following  manner : 
'  Suppose  a  dog  long  enough  to  reach  from  York  to 
London.  When  the  tail  is  pinched  in  York  the  dog  barks 
in  London.  That's  the  way  it  works.'  Now  that  is  the 
kind  of  man  we  want  in  these  Boroughs,"  continued 
the  local  journal ;  "  when  we  are  pinched  and  pressed  in 
Wales  our  representative  should  cry  in  London.  In  fact, 
he  should  be  a  part  of  our  nervous  political  system  in 
such  a  way  that  we  could  not  be  hurt  without  his  feeling 
it.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  say  with  Antony  :  When  the 
poor  have  cried,  Caesar  has  wept.  But  before  he  can 
possess  this  qualification  he  must  be  first  and  foremost 
a   Welshman   and   a  patriot.     He   must   possess   a   mind 
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brimful  of  national  aspirations  and  a  heart  touched  with 
a  live  coal  from  the  altar  on  which  our  forefathers  have 
been  sacrificed.  He  must  also  be  a  man  with  courage  to 
speak,  and  not  afraid  to  be  laughed  at.  He  must  be 
inspired  with  a  patriotic  enthusiasm  which  would  sub- 
ordinate all  other  considerations — personal  or  party — to 
the  promotion  of  his  country's  interests.  He  must  also 
be  a  good  speaker — a  man  who  can  represent  to  the 
English  Parliament  the  grievances  of  his  people  in  an 
effective  manner.  One  good  speaker,"  it  added,  "  is 
worth  to  a  country  fifty  such  drawling  stutterers  as  the 
ordinary  Members  of  Parliament  are." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  while  a  local  editor  was 
thus  expatiating  on  the  required  virtues  of  the  desired 
candidate,  popular  feeling  was  rapidly  crystallising  in 
favour  of  the  young  solicitor  at  Portmadoc.  Ever  since 
the  land  meeting  at  Festiniog,  Michael  Jones  of  Bala 
missed  no  opportunity  of  urging  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
claims,  while  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Thomas  of  Liverpool,  at 
that  time  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  influential  of 
Welsh  Nonconformist  divines,  was  equally  enthusiastic 
in  his  favour.  Dr.  Thomas  had  heard  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
speak  at  temperance  meetings  at  Festiniog  and  elsewhere, 
and  with  his  characteristic  shrewdness  in  reading  char- 
acter he  had  detected  in  him  capacities  of  the  highest 
order. 

"  You  require  a  candidate  for  the  Carnarvon  Boroughs," 
wrote  Dr.  Thomas  to  his  friend  Herber  Evans ;  '  you 
have  him  ready  at  hand  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Give  him 
his  chance.  He  is  destined  to  become  the  leader  of  Wales 
in  the  House  of  Commons."  The  high  estimate  which 
men  like  Dr.  Thomas  and  Michael  Jones  had  formed 
began  to  percolate  in  the  constituency,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  find  that  in  the  weekly  issue  of  the  local  journal 
immediately  following  that  in  which  a  candidate's  neces- 
sary qualifications  had  been  so  minutely  described,  there 
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appeared  in  bold  type  the  statement  that  "  in  political 
circles  in  Carnarvonshire  no  little  stir  has  been  made  by 
the  announcement  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  being  spoken 
of  as  the  probable  candidate  for  these  Boroughs.  We  are 
disposed  to  treat  the  report  of  the  selection  as  premature," 
declared  the  editor,  "  although  we  should  be  only  too 
happy  to  verify  it,  recognising  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George  an 
able  politician,  one  conversant  with  the  wants  of  Wales, 
with  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  his  countrymen,  and 
one  who,  there  is  no  doubt,  would  prove  an  admirable  aid 
in  Parliament  to  the  Member  for  Merionethshire." 

In  spite  of  the  editorial  doubt,  the  announcement 
proved  to  be  well  grounded.  The  rank  and  file  in  certain 
districts  in  the  Boroughs  had  caught  the  contagion  of 
their  leaders'  enthusiasm  for  so  brilliant  a  politician,  and 
the  feeling  deepened  that  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George  the  con- 
stituency would  find  as  great  an  asset  for  the  national 
interests  as  the  neighbouring  county  of  Merioneth  had 
realised  in  Tom  Ellis. 

In  the  summer  of  1888  the  two  outlying  districts  of 
Pwllheli  and  Nevin  definitely  decided  to  submit  to  the 
Central  Association  the  name  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  The 
lead  thus  given  by  the  smaller  districts  was  soon  followed 
by  the  chief  towns  in  the  constituency,  with  the  result 
that  before  the  close  of  the  year  the  local  editor,  who 
had  described  as  "  premature  "  the  announcement  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  probable  selection,  hastened  to  assure 
his  readers  that  the  several  Boroughs  in  the  constituency 
had  pronounced  unmistakably  and  almost  unanimously 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  that  the  delegates 
assembling  for  the  formal  and  final  choice  of  the  candi- 
date had  no  option  but  to  endorse  such  opinion  and  accept 
his  candidature. 

Early  in  the  year  1889  the  delegates  from  the  con- 
stituent districts  met,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  adopted 
with   absolute   unanimity   amid  the  greatest  enthu^asm. 
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In  accepting  the  invitation  he  openly  ranged  himself 
with  Tom  Ellis  in  declaring  himself  to  be  "a  Welsh 
Nationalist  first  and  a  Liberal  afterwards."  Like  Ellis, 
he  made  the  demand  for  legislative  autonomy  for  Wales 
the  chief  plank  in  his  platform. 

The  year  1889  gave  Mr.  Lloyd  George  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity for  political  propagandism.  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  which  had  been  placed  upon  the  Statute  Book 
in  the  previous  year,  was  now  coming  into  operation ;  and 
in  Wales,  even  more  so  than  in  England,  the  necessary 
preparations  for  the  first  elections  to  the  newly  created 
County  Councils  were  being  made  with  the  keenest  eager- 
ness. Tom  Ellis,  with  that  clear-sightedness  which  was 
so  characteristic  of  him,  had  readily  seen  in  the  new  Act 
the  germ  of  a  national  executive  for  Wales  at  large,  and 
he  zealously  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  extracting 
from  it  the  full  measure  of  its  potentialities  in  the  direc- 
tion of  local  autonomy. 

Half  a  century  ago  (he  declared  in  a  trenchant 
address  on  Wales  in  its  relationship  to  the  new  Act) 
the  political  subjection  of  Wales  was  complete. 
Just  before  1832  its  ancient  judicature  was  shame- 
lessly destroyed.  Every  part  of  civil  responsibility 
and  honour,  every  place  of  profit,  every  avenue  of 
public  merit  was  practically  closed  to  Nonconformists, 
who  already  formed  the  great  majority  of  the  Welsh 
people.  It  had  no  voice  in  Parliament,  no  advocate 
in  the  Press,  no  valorous  friend  to  do  battle  for  its 
honour  outside  its  borders,  no  one  to  meet  its  enemies 
in  the  gate.  The  Reform  Act  of  1832  enfranchised 
its  very  limited  middle  class,  which  for  a  few  years 
showed  signs  of  political  activity,  and  then  succumbed 
to  the  dead  pressure  of  the  landed  class.  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  from  about  1837,  *ne  political 
torpor  of   Wales  was   shown  by   the   almost   pheno- 
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menal  fewness  of  the  contested  elections.  But  the 
people,  under  the  influence  of  the  new  periodical 
literature,  were  thinking  and  awakening,  and  when 
the  Reform  Act  of  1867  extended  the  franchise, 
Wales  found  voice  in  the  return  to  Parliament  of 
such  men  as  Henry  Richard  for  Merthyr,  Osborne 
Morgan  and  Watkin  Williams  for  Denbighshire,  and 
David  Williams  for  Merionethshire.  Since  then  Welsh 
Liberalism,  largely  under  the  influence  and  impulse 
of  fearless  journalists,  has  captured  stronghold  after 
stronghold,  until  the  danger  now  is  disorganisation 
by  success. 

Thorough  as  has  been  the  revolution  in  Welsh 
political  representation,  and  great  as  have  been  the 
sacrifices  which  men  and  women  have  undergone 
to  bring  it  about,  yet  there  are  more  sweeping  changes 
before  us,  and  probably  greater  sacrifices  to  undergo. 
The  struggle  for  the  triumph  of  the  people's  cause 
in  a  Parliamentary  election  comes  but  once  in  five 
years  or  thereabouts,  and  the  individual  or  the 
country-side  supporting  the  cause  is  merged  in  a 
host  of  others  engaged  in  the  same  struggle  through- 
out the  country.  But  the  assertion  of  local  Liberalism 
is  a  more  arduous  struggle. 

Most  men  can  grow  enthusiastic  once  in  five  years 
when  the  whole  country  is  ablaze,  but  he  who  sets 
himself  fearlessly  to  assert  Liberal  principles  in  a 
locality — a  village  or  a  country  town — runs  heavy 
risks.  But  he  who  overcomes  all  difficulties  is  the 
real  sustainer  and  moulder  of  progress.  The  new 
Local  Government  Act  is  at  once  a  new  test  and  a 
new  hope  of  Liberalism.  Magistrates,  chairmanships, 
coronerships,  chief-constableships,  clerkships,  inspec- 
torships— places  of  trust,  profit  and  honour  in  their 
nomination  and  enjoyment — have  hitherto  been 
monopolised  by   the  few.     Lands,   mines,   commons, 
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rivers,  streams,  lakes,  pathways,  foreshores,  road- 
side strips,  Crown  lands,  game  have  been  relentlessly 
grasped  by  the  individual,  too  often  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  masses.  The  working  of  the  Poor  Laws 
and  Public  Health  Acts,  the  disposition  of  tithe  and 
charities,  the  management  of  parochial  schools,  the 
collection  and  dispersal  of  rates,  the  affairs  of  parishes 
have  not  been  in  the  hands  of  the  mass  of  the  workers 
but  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  and  often  of  irrespon- 
sible individuals.  Are  these  things  to  be  so  for 
ever  ?  That  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  courage, 
the  persistence,  and  the  organisation  of  Liberals  in 
the  country  towns  and  along  the  countrysides  of 
Wales. 

The  doors  are  now  being  opened  for  the  workers 
of  Wales  to  enter  into  their  inheritance,  for  the  Local 
Government  Act  is  the  first  great  outcome  of  the 
Reform  Act  of  1884.  It  is  the  second  stage  in  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  rural  population.  Words 
and  time  need  not  be  wasted  in  discussing  whether 
the  County  Council  elections  are  to  be  fought  on 
political  lines.  This  alone  need  be  said.  Beware  of 
those  who  deprecate  fighting  or  deprecate  fighting 
on  political  lines,  for  they  are  either  Tories  or  men 
with  an  eye  to  a  job.  Fight  every  seat  and  fight 
it  on  a  programme  of  progress.  Aim  at  the  welfare 
of  all  the  people,  and  ponder  above  all  on  the  lot  of 
the  poor.  The  question  to  candidates  will  be,  if  the 
people  are  in  earnest,  not  so  much,  "  Do  you  call 
yourself  a  Liberal  ?  "  as,  "  Will  you  fight  inch  by  inch 
for  the  people's  programme  ?  "  Nor  is  it  necessary 
to  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  Act  itself. 
It  is  halting,  incomplete,  and  in  many  respects 
cumbrous.  But  it  has  limitless  possibilities.  By 
empowering  County  Councils  to  deal  with  inter- 
mediate and  technical  schools,  as  well  as  reformatory 
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and  industrial  schools,  Wales  will  have  in  her  hands 
an  opportunity  for  establishing  a  great  system  of 
national  education.  The  necessity,  therefore,  for 
electing  to  those  Councils  men  who  know  the  needs 
and  aims  of  the  Welsh  people  and  are  prepared  to 
fight  for  their  fulfilment  becomes  at  once  supreme 
and  imperative. 

If  County  Councils  have  power  to  elect  coroners, 
why  not  stipendiary  magistrates  ?  That  will  place 
in  the  hands  of  the  Welsh  County  Councils  the  power 
to  redress  the  crying  magisterial  grievance  in  Wales. 
The  appointment  of  Boards  of  Conservators,  now 
transferred  to  County  Councils,  opens  the  way  for 
the  creation  of  a  body  capable  of  dealing  compre- 
hensively and  thoroughly  with  the  whole  of  the 
rivers,  not  merely  with  the  prevention  of  pollution 
but  the  prevention  of  floods,  the  straightening  and 
embanking  of  rivers,  and,  above  all,  the  public  con- 
trol of  fishing  of  rivers  from  the  source  to  the  sea. 
The  clause  dealing  with  main  roads  gives  power  to 
assert  the  right  of  the  public  to  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  roadside  wastes,  and  to  maintain,  repair,  or 
enlarge  public  footpaths.  No  doubt  those  powers 
will  be  extended  to  asserting  the  right  of  the  public 
to  commons,  foreshores,  and  mountains,  and  to  the 
utilisation  of  the  now  mismanaged  Crown  lands. 

The  Welsh  hills  are  mainly  adapted  for  the  forests, 
which  may  become,  as  in  Switzerland,  Bavaria,  and 
the  Tyrol,  valuable  and  remunerative  public  property. 
The  concession  to  the  sanitary  reformer  to  appoint 
medical  officers  of  health  for  the  counties  will  be  used 
as  a  precedent  by  the  agricultural  reformer,  who  will 
demand  power  for  the  County  Councils  to  appoint  a 
valuer  to  fix  fair  rents,  or  a  lecturer  on  agriculture. 
There  are  clauses  which  will  form  a  base  for  effecting 
social  reforms,  such  as  the  housing  of  workmen  near 
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new  industries,  the  provision  of  allotments,  the 
furtherance  of  peasant  proprietorship,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  libraries  and  village  halls.  The  district 
councils,  dealing,  as  they  will,  with  matters  closely 
affecting  the  life  of  the  people,  should  be  councils 
for  compact  and  manageable  areas,  so  that  rate- 
payers of  all  classes  might  be  enabled  to  serve  on 
them.  Lastly,  we  have  clauses  that  contain  germs  of 
change  which  might  prove  of  the  utmost  value  and 
importance  to  Wales.  They  include  matters  relating 
to  gas,  waterworks,  tramways,  piers,  harbours, 
artizans'  dwellings,  burials,  fairs,  public  health, 
charities,  and  education. 

It  would  be  an  immense  advantage  to  the  future 
good  government  of  Wales  if  a  joint  committee  of 
all  its  County  Councils  were  to  meet  next  year  to 
discuss  the  guiding  principles  on  which  district  and 
parish  councils  should  be  formed,  and  how  the  work 
of  devolution  and  decentralisation  could  best  be 
accomplished  for  the  counties  and  for  Wales  as  a 
whole.  If  the  Welsh  people  return  to  the  County 
Councils  men  inspired  with  the  belief  in  the  capacity 
of  Wales  for  self-government  and  with  fixed  inten- 
tions to  justify  the  belief,  then  Liberal  Governments 
of  the  future  will  grant  the  demands  for  large  dele- 
gations, not  only  of  administrative  but  of  legisla- 
tive powers  to  an  assembly  representing  the  whole 
Welsh  people.  Thus  will  the  way  be  paved  for  real 
Cymric  rule.  The  franchise  is  democratic.  Let  the 
Welsh  democracy  see  to  it  that  the  new  Councils 
shall  be  the  means  of  redressing  Welsh  wrongs  and 
of  promoting  Welsh  progress.  The  establishment  of 
County  Councils  in  Wales  ought  therefore  to  mark  an 
epoch  in  its  political  history.  Never  has  it  had  so 
splendid  an  opportunity  of  giving  expression  to  its 
opinions,  needs,  and  aspirations. 

2 — N 
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Mr.  Lloyd  George  caught  the  glow  of  Ellis's  instinctive 
belief  in  the  wealth  of  possibility,  in  the  direction  of  Welsh 
autonomy,  that  lay  below  the  surface  of  the  new  Act, 
and  he  readily  associated  himself  with  that  policy  of  fight- 
ing the  County  Council  contests  on  strictly  political  lines. 
From  four  separate  districts  in  the  county  of  Carnarvon 
there  was  proffered  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  a  pressing  invi- 
tation to  become  a  candidate  for  the  County  Council, 
but  he  declined  all  such  overtures  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  anxious  to  hold  himself  free  to  render  service 
in  all  districts  where  his  help  was  most  required.  He 
traversed  the  county  in  his  campaign,  and  wherever  he 
went  he  made  the  political  interests  of  Wales,  as  affected 
by  the  new  Act,  the  basis  of  his  speeches. 

"Is  it  not  a  fact,"  interrupted  a  hearer  at  one  of  these 
meetings,  "  that  Lord  Rosebery  has  urged  that  all  County 
Council  elections  should  be  fought  on  non-political  lines  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  responsible  for  Lord  Rosebery' s  sugges- 
tion," retorted  Mr.  Lloyd  George  ;  "  and,  moreover,  Lord 
Rosebery  has  never  been  in  Wales,  and  he  knows  nothing 
of  the  special  needs  of  Wales." 

"  Lord  Rosebery  was  in  Wales  in  1878,"  exclaimed 
the  interrupter. 

"  Ah,"  was  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  ready  reply,  "  Wales 
has  greatly  changed  since  then;  and  don't  forget  that 
Wales  is  quite  different  from  London." 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  his  speech  on  that  occasion, 
declared  that  the  influence  of  the  metropolis  had  poisoned 
the  politics  of  the  Welsh  Members,  and  the  atmosphere 
of  the  London  drawing-rooms  had  made  the  Members 
sickly.  Wales,  he  urged,  must  have  a  Radical  repre- 
sentation. For  that  reason,  he  maintained,  it  was  of  the 
first  importance  that  men  who  were  Liberal  in  their  politics 
should  be  elected  to  the  County  Councils  of  Wales.  The 
great  watchwords  of  the  future  democracy  would  be 
"  Equality,  Fraternity,  and  Liberty." 
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"  These  County  Council  elections,"  declared  one  of 
the  Carnarvon  newspapers  at  the  close  of  the  contests, 
"  have  assisted  to  bring  Mr.  David  Lloyd  George  closely 
in  touch  with  his  future  constituents.  He  has  been 
ubiquitous,  and  not  a  few  of  the  Liberals  on  the  Carnar- 
vonshire County  Council  will  owe  their  return  to  his  ser- 
vices on  the  platform.  Nor  have  those  services  been  limited 
to  Carnarvonshire,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  been  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  Liberal  candidates  elsewhere  who  wanted 
a  lift." 

The  policy  of  waging  these  contests  on  strictly  politi- 
cal lines,  as  advocated  by  Mr.  Tom  Ellis  and  supported  so 
vigorously  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  was  fully  vindicated  at 
the  polls  throughout  Wales,  for  in  every  one  of  the  Welsh 
counties  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Liberal  Councillors 
was  secured.  The  territorial  magnates,  who  had  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  administer  the  affairs  of  their  respec- 
tive counties,  were  ruthlessly  swept  aside  by  the  wave  of 
democratic  sentiment,  and,  as  a  result,  men  who  had 
hitherto  been  unknown  outside  the  confines  of  their  own 
immediate  localities,  succeeded  to  the  vacant  seats  of  the 
mighty. 

In  celebration  of  so  signal  a  triumph,  aptly  described 
as  "  a  revolution,"  the  large  body  of  Welshmen  in  the  city 
of  Liverpool  decided  to  hold  a  great  demonstration,  and 
among  those  who  were  invited  to  come  and  do  homage 
to  the  auspiciousness  of  so  important  a  gathering  were 
Mr.  Tom  Ellis  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  To  the  latter  was 
accorded  the  distinction  of  proposing  the  chief  resolu- 
tion :  "  That  this  meeting  expresses  its  deep  satisfac- 
tion at  the  results  of  the  recent  County  Council  elections 
in  Wales,  and  trusts  that  they  will  encourage  Welsh 
Liberals  in  and  out  of  the  Principality  to  still  further 
develop  and  improve  their  organisation,  and  it  further 
pledges  itself  to  renewed  efforts  for  the  advancement  of 
Welsh  national  claims." 
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In  submitting  this  resolution  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
delivered  a  speech  that  roused  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
audience  to  fever  heat. 

Whether  we  regard  the  County  Council  victories 
(he  declared)  from  a  Welsh  or  Liberal  point  of  view, 
we  must  feel  they  are  a  source  of  intense  gratification. 
These  victories  are  a  splendid  demonstration  of  the 
firm  grip  which  the  principles  of  Liberalism  have 
obtained  upon  the  heart  of  little  Wales.  They  show 
how  strongly  is  Liberalism  entrenched  among  the 
Welsh  hills.  It  is  impossible  to  appreciate  these 
victories  at  their  proper  value  without  recollecting 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  battle  was  fought 
and  won.  There  is  always  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
in  Wales  for  a  Liberal  to  openly  profess  and  pro- 
claim his  Liberalism,  for  it  is  sure  to  redound  to  his 
own  personal  disadvantage.  The  reason  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  resources  of  the  soil  upon 
which  the  majority  of  the  population  subsist  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  Tory  aristocracy  ;  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  latter  wield  the  influence  so  gained  for  their 
partisan  and  political  aims.  But  for  the  influence 
thus  given,  Tories  in  Wales  would  be  as  scarce  as 
they  appear  to  be  in  this  meeting.  Toryism  is  an 
exotic  plant  in  Wales,  and  it  does  not  thrive  in  the 
soil  and  atmosphere  of  the  Welsh  hills,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  corrupt  influence  has  to  be  applied 
as  manure  to  prevent  the  plant  withering  away 
altogether. 

Landlordism  has  been  on  its  trial  during  this 
election.  Every  act  of  tyranny  ever  committed  has 
been  brought  before  the  public,  with  the  result  that 
few  have  survived  the  ordeal.  There  are  other 
things,  however,  that  the  enormous  majority  does 
not  altogether   demonstrate.     The  Tories  suppressed 
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their  political  principles  in  order  to  obtain  some 
chance  of  winning  the  elections.  They  kept  their 
Toryism  in  the  background,  which  shows  that  even 
the  Tories  and  their  canvassers  recognise  the  fact 
that  if  they  are  to  succeed  in  Wales  at  all  they  can 
only  do  so  under  the  guise  of  Liberals.  They  also 
displayed  the  most  unexpected  attachment  to  cer- 
tain important  items  of  the  Radical  creed  in  Wales. 
One  Tory  squire  came  out  and  discovered  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  that  disestablishment  was  the 
best  thing  that  could  happen  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Another  Tory  magnate  developed  the  most 
unexpected  affection  for  the  principles  of  religious 
freedom :  he  declared  emphatically  that  if  the  ques- 
tion of  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the 
Church  were  the  test  questions  in  Wales  at  the  next 
election,  he  would  vote  for  the  Liberal  candidate  in 
preference  to  the  Tory  candidate.  Toryism  has  to 
suppress  itself  in  order  to  have  the  slightest  chance 
of  success ;  to  use  a  paradoxical  phrase,  Toryism 
has  to  commit  suicide  in  order  to  survive. 

The  County  Council  elections  in  Wales  have  put 
an  end  for  ever  to  one  very  important  factor  of  the 
Tory  creed,  that  a  man's  vote  is  part  of  the  service 
which  he  owes  to  his  landlord  for  the  tenure  of  the 
soil.  They  have  also  gauged  the  extent  and  depth 
of  the  Welsh  Nationalist  feeling  in  Wales.  Welsh 
Nationalism  is  not  a  hostile  movement  of  the  Liberals 
of  the  country,  but  simply  an  intensification  of 
Liberalism — the  heat  of  Liberalism  and  of  Liberal 
enthusiasm  worked  up  to  a  glowing  red  heat  by  the 
blast  of  patriotism. 

I  am  reminded  by  the  resolution  that  the  County 
Council  victories  should  be  utilised,  or  to  a  certain 
extent  there  will  be  so  much  labour  in  vain.  These 
victories  should  be  utilised   to   stimulate   and  excite 
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us  to  organisation,  for  the  democracy  must  depend 
upon   organisation   much  more  than  the  aristocracy. 
A  bishop  was  once  asked  for  a  concise  direction  for 
the   road  to   heaven,  and  he   replied,  "  Turn   to  the 
right,  and  keep  straight  on."     Now  Wales  has  turned 
to  the   right,   and  in   order  to  gain  the  goal   of  its 
national   aspirations  it   has   simply   to   keep  straight 
on.     Let  us  (exclaimed  the  young  orator  as  he  sud- 
denly  lapsed   into   his   native   tongue   amid   a   great 
outburst    of    applause    from    his    compatriots)    learn 
from  the  Irish  people  that  union  is  strength.     Ireland 
is  the  college  of  Europe — the  college  of  liberty,  which 
teaches   how   every    wronged   and   oppressed   nation- 
ality   may    secure   justice    and   redress.      The    Welsh 
people  must  follow  the  example  of  their  Irish  brethren. 
The  time  has  now  arrived  for  poor  Wales  to  claim 
her  share,  and  the  united  efforts  of  her  sons  must  be 
directed   to   the   task   of   winning   the   prizes   of    the 
future. 

The  effect  of  the  speech  was  electrical.  As  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  resumed  his  seat  the  whole  audience  rose  in  their 
seats  and  shouted  themselves  hoarse  with  acclamation. 

When  the  newly  elected  members  of  the  Carnarvon- 
shire County  Council  met  for  their  first  meeting  they  could 
not  forget  their  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and 
they  readily  set  themselves  to  liquidate  their  obligations 
by  including  his  name  on  their  list  of  aldermen.  He 
thus  became  the  youngest  alderman  in  the  whole  of 
Wales,  a  fact  which  led  the  late  Mr.  Raikes,  M.P.— after- 
wards Postmaster-General  in  Lord  Salisbury's  Ministry — 
to  dub  him  "  the  boy  alderman."  It  is  extremely  inter- 
esting to  recall  that  among  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  aldermanic 
colleagues  on  the  Carnarvonshire  Council  was  Mr.  Arthur 
Acland.  In  the  haze  of  retrospection  the  election  of 
these  two  men  invests  the  Carnarvon  Council  with  a  dis- 
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tinction  to  which  no  other  County  Council  in  the  Princi- 
pality can  lay  claim,  although  one  is  forced  to  confess  that 
to  none  of  the  Carnarvon  councillors  was  it  given  to  divine 
that  among  their  new  colleagues  were  no  less  than  two 
future  Cabinet  Ministers. 

From  the  outset  "  the  boy  alderman "  refused  to 
regard  the  County  Council  as  a  mere  parochial  institution 
created  for  the  primary  purpose  of  attending  to  the  needs 
of  the  main  roads  and  bridges  in  the  county.  He  saw 
in  these  newly  formed  Councils  the  framework  of  minia- 
ture parliaments,  and  he  was  determined  to  save  them 
from  the  peril  of  sinking  into  mere  parochialism. 
"  Wales,"  he  declared  at  one  of  the  Council  meetings, 
"  expects  a  great  deal  from  its  County  Councils,  and  the 
country  at  large  will  be  greatly  disappointed  if  these 
Councils  do  not  accomplish  something  far  beyond  the 
mere  duties  prescribed  by  the  Local  Government  Board." 

He  applied  himself  to  the  task  of  transmuting  into 
practice  the  force  of  his  dictum,  and  at  successive 
meetings  he  submitted  resolutions  which  went  much 
beyond  the  traditional  confines  of  County  Council  in- 
terests. At  one  of  the  early  meetings  of  the  Council 
he  moved  a  resolution  in  favour  of  forming  a  County 
Council  Association  for  the  whole  of  Wales,  with  a  pro- 
viso that  the  Welsh  County  Councils  should  be  invited 
to  appoint  three  members  from  each  body  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conferring  together  for  the  establishment  of  such 
an  Association.  On  another  occasion  he  moved  a  resolu- 
tion in  favour  of  amending  the  Welsh  Sunday  Closing 
Act  in  the  direction  of  abolishing  the  clause  which  gave 
facilities  for  drink  to  the  bona-fide  traveller,  and  of  insert- 
ing a  new  clause  which  would  have  the  effect  of  placing 
on  the  same  level  as  public-houses  all  clubs  in  which 
intoxicating  drinks  are  sold. 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Sir  Love  Jones  Parry, 
who  had  been  at  one  time  the  Liberal  Member  for  the 
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Carnarvon  Boroughs,  on  the  ground  that  it  went  much 
too  far.  No  Parliament,  he  declared,  would  ever  strike 
out  the  bona-fide  travellers  clause  altogether.  He  con- 
tended that  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  abolish  it.  He 
appealed  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  modify  his  proposition, 
but  he  was  not  to  be  influenced  by  such  appeals,  even 
when  they  emanated  from  the  most  influential  man 
on  the  Council.  He  adhered  to  the  original  terms 
of  his  motion,  and  he  secured  its  triumph  by  a  large 
majority.  At  another  meeting  of  the  County  Council 
he  submitted  a  drastic  resolution  in  support  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  leasehold  enfranchisement,  and  he  urged  its 
adoption  on  the  ground  that  the  question  was  not  one 
which  affected  one  political  party  but  the  community 
at  large.  The  existing  system,  he  declared,  was  a  most 
oppressive  one,  and  it  had  been  proved  before  the  House 
of  Commons  that  the  County  of  Carnarvon  suffered 
greatly  from  the  injustice  inherent  in  such  a  system.  In 
illustration  of  the  urgency  of  legislation  in  the  direction 
of  leasehold  enfranchisement,  he  pointed  out  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  town  of  Portmadoc  was  built  on  leases 
of  only  sixty  years,  and  that  many  of  the  houses,  if  not 
indeed  the  majority  of  them,  had  been  built  by  work- 
men. "  Yet,  as  the  result  of  the  present  iniquitous 
system,"  he  exclaimed,  "  all  the  fruit  of  their  industry 
and  enterprise  will  ultimately  fall  into  the  lap  of  the 
ground  landlords,  who  have  not  spent  one  penny  piece  on 
the  property.  The  whole  system  is  nothing  short  of 
legalised  robbery." 

Thus  from  the  very  outset  he  set  himself  the  task  of 
relating  the  proceedings  of  the  County  Council  to  issues 
much  more  momentous  and  vital  to  the  Welsh  people  than 
the  humdrum  administration  of  strictly  local  needs.  As  a 
result,  the  newspapers  found  more  interesting  "  copy " 
in  the  meetings  of  the  Carnarvon  County  Council  than  in 
those  of  any  other  Council  in  the  Principality.     It  is  not 
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surprising  that  as  often  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  submitted  one 
of  his  far-reaching  motions,  the  Tory  minority  on  the 
Council  invariably  protested  on  the  ground  that  these 
resolutions  were  altogether  beyond  the  prescribed  scope 
and  function  of  a  purely  administrative  body  like  the 
County  Council.  "  Mr.  Lloyd  George,"  declared  their 
spokesman  on  one  of  these  occasions,  "  is  constantly 
goading  this  Council  to  interfere  in  matters  that  belong 
exclusively  to  the  higher  domain  of  Parliament." 

Little  did  these  venerable  councillors,  concerned  only 
for  village  pumps,  reck  that  the  recurring  resolutions  on 
matters  of  national  import,  in  which  the  youthful  alder- 
man so  obviously  revelled,  marked  the  first  lispings  of  an 
embryonic  statesman  who  was  in  later  years  to  impress 
his  personality  on  the  country  at  large,  and  to  place 
upon  the  Statute  Book  of  the  realm  some  of  the  most 
epochal  of  legislative  measures  in  the  whole  history  of 
British  politics. 

Ready  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  to  discern  in  the 
existence  of  such  a  body  as  the  County  Council  the  proto- 
plasm of  a  Welsh  Parliament,  he  was  too  practical- 
minded  to  miss  the  opportunities  of  the  present  in  the 
possibilities  of  the  future.  Even  at  that  period  in  his 
career  he  had  an  intense  faith  in  the  value  of  thorough 
organisation  as  the  essential  condition  of  the  triumph  of 
a  cause  or  of  a  party.  The  circumstances  which  had 
attended  his  selection  as  the  Liberal  candidate  for  the 
Carnarvon  Boroughs  served  to  bring  home  to  him  the 
woeful  lack  of  organisation  not  only  in  those  Boroughs 
but  also  in  Welsh  constituencies  in  general.  He  saw 
where  the  weakness  lay.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Wales 
the  direction  of  Welsh  Liberalism  was  exclusively  vested 
in  men  who  had  grown  grey  with  years,  and  were  content 
to  live  on  the  memories  of  the  great  struggles  of  the  past 
and  on  the  prestige  of  old  triumphs.  Organisation  had 
degenerated  into  a  caucus  which  sought  to  justify  its  claim 
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to  veneration  by  mumbling  the  watchwords  of  an  epoch 
that  lived  only  in  memory. 

At  that  time  there  were  in  the  Principality  two  main 
organisations — the  South  Wales  Liberal  Federation  and 
the  North  Wales  Liberal  Federation.  These  organisations 
were  supposed  to  share  the  care  and  the  oversight  of  the 
political  interests  of  Wales  as  a  whole.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing their  comprehensive  nomenclature,  they  repre- 
sented but  the  veriest  fraction  of  Welsh  Liberals.  Less 
than  half  a  dozen  people  attended  the  periodical  meetings 
of  their  executive  committees,  and  they  exercised  no 
influence  upon  the  course  of  action  in  any  of  the  con- 
stituent associations.  They  were  as  devoid  of  real  force 
as  a  shell  when  denuded  of  its  explosive  elements.  The 
two  organisations  had  degenerated  into  mere  caucuses, 
which  were  as  much  in  debt  as  they  were  out  of  touch 
with  the  rank  and  file  of  Welsh  democracy. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  a  number  of  the 
younger  men  who  were  coming  to  the  fore  in  Welsh 
politics  became  restive  under  such  a  condition.  They  re- 
sented the  easy-going  attitude  of  the  older  men,  who  were 
content  to  win  victories  at  the  polls  purely  on  the  strength 
of  the  traditional  Liberalism  of  Welsh  constituencies.  They 
were  alive  to  the  paramount  necessity  of  emancipating  poli- 
tics from  the  grip  of  the  dead-hand,  and  of  investing 
Liberalism  with  a  new  signification,  a  fresh  impulse,  and 
a  more  modern  mission.  To  that  end  they  advocated 
"  that  the  Welsh  Liberal  Federations  should  be  con- 
verted into  an  active  and  operative  organisation  to  be 
called  the  Welsh  National  League,  of  which  branches 
should  be  established  in  all  convenient  localities  through- 
out the  Principality."  Chief  among  these  younger  men, 
who,  after  the  manner  of  the  youths  in  Ibsen's  drama 
The  Master  Builder,  were  knocking  furiously  at  the  door 
of  the  edifice  where  dwelt  the  men  who  had  long  been  in 
possession  and  were  demanding  an  entrance,  was  Mr.  Lloyd 
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George.  The  considerations  which  moved  him  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  extracts  from  a  speech  which 
he  delivered  in  support  of  the  motion  for  the  conversion  of 
the  two  Federations  into  a  Welsh  National  League,  on  the 
model  of  the  National  League  in  Ireland  in  both  name 
and  general  aim  : 

The  proposal  (said  Mr.  Lloyd  George)  contains 
two  distinct  suggestions — the  welding  of  the  two 
Federations  into  one  central  and  national  body,  and 
the  establishment  of  branches  in  every  locality.  One 
of  the  great  historical  blunders  of  our  forefathers, 
which  conduced  to  the  loss  of  our  national  inde- 
pendence, was  the  division  of  Wales  into  the  two 
provinces  of  North  and  South.  We  should  profit  by 
the  lessons  of  history,  and  avoid  rather  than  follow 
such  a  calamitous  precedent.  And  what  is  the 
practical  outcome  of  the  institution  of  two  inde- 
pendent Federations  ?  The  South  Wales  Federation 
meets  one  day  and  passes  sweeping  resolutions  im- 
bued with  the  national  sentiment.  Shortly  afterwards 
the  North  Wales  Federation  meets  at  Chester,  or 
some  other  English  town,  and  passes  resolutions  of 
an  entirely  antagonistic  character. 

Instead  of  unity  and  co-operation  we  find  per- 
petual bickerings  and  dissensions  ;  the  two  Federa- 
tions wasting  their  energies  in  attacking  each  other 
instead  of  concentrating  their  activity  in  an  attack 
upon  the  enemy.  A  kind  of  Punch  and  Judy  Exhi- 
bition is  made  of  Welsh  Liberalism,  and  we  become 
the  butt  of  the  foe's  ridicule  and  not  the  object  of 
his  terror.  Wales  is  already  plentifully  supplied  with 
religious  and  political  schisms  without  creating  any. 

As  to  the  second  suggestion  contained  in  the 
proposal,  I  consider  its  adoption  sooner  or  later 
essential   to   the    triumph   of    Liberal   principles.     At 
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present  you  have  merely  an  organisation  of  leading 
politicians  in  every  locality.  The  masses  of  the 
people  have  not  yet  been  reached  by  our  political 
associations.  If  this  Council  is  to  be  useful  as  a 
medium  for  the  expression  of  the  political  require- 
ments of  Wales,  it  must  represent  in  fact  as  in 
theory  the  masses  of  our  countrymen.  We  purport 
here  to-day  to  represent  the  Liberals  of  Wales,  but 
if  we  investigate  the  state  of  things  with  candour, 
is  there  any  real  foundation  for  our  pretensions  ?  Is 
it  not  really,  under  the  circumstances,  nothing  less 
than  a  fraud  on  our  part  to  declare  that  we  repre- 
sent them  ?  But  if  this  resolution  is  passed  and 
carried  into  operation,  the  whole  mass  of  Welsh 
Liberals  will  be  organised  into  one  great  Council ; 
branches  could  be  established  in  every  district,  and 
the  annual  meeting  in  future  might  well  claim  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  Wales  and  not  merely  on 
behalf  of  an  infinitesimal  section  of  its  inhabitants. 

Another  important  object  which  will  be  gained 
will  be  that  the  financial  burden  of  Welsh  political 
effort  would  be  borne  by  a  greater  number  than  at 
present.  The  pecuniary  support  of  Liberalism  in 
the  country  devolves  now  upon  the  faithful  few,  and 
it  frequently  starves  for  want  of  funds.  Let  the 
many,  who  are  after  all  the  most  interested  in  the 
success  of  Liberal  principles,  be  taught  that  they 
must  bear  a  portion  of  the  burdens  of  Liberalism 
if  they  mean  to  participate  in  the  spoils  of  its  victory. 

But  there  is  another  reason,  of  far  wider  and 
deeper  importance,  why  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  organise  all  the  available  forces  of  Liberalism  in 
the  Principality.  The  battle  is  becoming  more  and 
more  intense,  as  the  disgraceful  record  of  Tory  in- 
timidation which  occurred  during  the  last  by-elec- 
tions   will    amply    prove.       Anyone    who    scans    the 
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objects  of  the  National  Welsh  Council  must  foresee 
without  much  prophetic  vision  that  the  fight  for  the 
attainment  of  those  objects  will  be  a  life  and  death 
struggle.  What  are  those  objects  ?  Emancipation 
of  the  land  and  its  tillers,  the  disestablishment  and 
disendowment  of  the  Church,  local  option,  and  an 
extensive  measure  of  local  government  for  Wales. 
There  is  not  one  of  these  obj  ects  but  affects  the  govern- 
ing classes  in  their  most  vital  interests.  Do  you 
think  that  they  will  tamely  surrender  profits,  inter- 
ests, and  privileges  which  have  a  hold  as  dear  as 
life  without  utilising  every  available  weapon  in  the 
arsenals  of  tyranny  ?  And  what  are  those  weapons  ? 
They  are  practically  the  whole  resources  of  our  soil. 
The  very  daily  bread  of  our  working  men  is  at  their 
disposal,  and  they  are  not  slow,  even  now,  to  show 
that  they  will  stop  the  supplies  if  that  step  will  con- 
duce to  the  success  of  their  political  objects.  I 
might  refer  to  several  cases  of  men  having  been  dis- 
missed from  their  employment  owing  to  their  fidelity 
to  political  convictions.  I  might  read  letters  from  a 
secret  association  of  workmen  in  a  particular  trade, 
entreating  me,  amongst  other  Liberals,  to  under- 
take the  formation  of  a  league  for  the  defence  of 
working  men  who  have  been  dismissed  from  their 
employment  under  these  circumstances.  If  such 
things  as  these  occur  when  the  political  battle  rages 
round  the  claims  of  a  neighbouring  country,  what 
will  happen  when  the  landlords  of  this  country  begin 
to  realise  that,  after  all,  Ireland  but  establishes  a  pre- 
cedent which  Wales  has  resolved  to  follow  ?  And  how 
do  we  propose,  then,  to  protect  working  men  ?  At 
present  our  Liberal  organisations  can  barely  eke 
out  a  miserable  and  half-starved  existence.  Now, 
unless  we  can  protect  the  victims  of  our  opponents' 
intimidating    tactics    from    destitution,    such    terror 
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will  be  struck  into  the  heart  of  the  timid  and  less 
eager  spirits  that  Liberalism  will  become  an  im- 
possibility in  our  country.  But  supposing  that  each 
and  every  working  man  who  happens  to  be  subjected 
to  the  persecution  of  a  Tory  employer  of  labour,  or 
his  minions,  were  to  realise  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  league,  numbering  amongst  its  members  200,000 
of  the  sturdiest  of  his  countrymen,  ready  to  rescue 
him  from  the  consequences  of  his  devotion  to  principle, 
then  the  worst  terrors  of  the  Primrose  League  might 
be  defied  with  impunity. 

Liberalism  would  then  be  the  ruling  force  in  our 
country,  and  I  cannot  help  harbouring  an  earnest  con- 
viction that  thousands  who  now  temporise  in  order 
to  save  themselves  and  their  families  from  being 
turned  out  upon  a  world  whose  resources  are  dis- 
tributed by  monopolists,  would  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity which  such  a  league  would  afford  them  of 
emancipating  themselves  from  the  grip  of  a  tyranny 
which  they  must  heartily  detest. 

In  spite  of  the  cogency  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  argu- 
ment the  motion  was  defeated,  and  the  domination  of  the 
greybeards  on  the  North  Wales  Federation  was  given  a 
fresh  lease.  Disappointed  in  the  political  leaders  of  the 
north,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  turned  his  attention  to  the 
more  aggressive  and  democratic  body  in  the  south.  On 
February  3rd,  1890,  he  paid  his  first  visit  to  South  Wales 
when  he  arrived  at  Cardiff  for  the  purpose  of  attending  a 
conference  convened  under  the  auspices  of  the  South 
Wales  Liberal  Federation.  He  journeyed  to  Cardiff  in 
company  with  Mr.  W.  J.  Parry  of  Bethesda,  one  of  his 
aldermanic  colleagues  on  the  County  Council,  who  was 
also  a  warm  personal  friend.  As  Alderman  Parry  had 
been  offered  hospitality  by  Mr.  Alfred  Thomas,  M.P  ,"*  he 

*  Now  Lord  Pontypridd. 
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persuaded  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  accompany  him  to  the 
residence  of  the  Welsh  Member  rather  than  seek  the  lone- 
liness of  an  hotel  as  he  was  purposing.  On  the  strength  of 
Mr.  Parry's  assurance  that  Mr.  Alfred  Thomas  would  be 
only  too  delighted  to  extend  hospitality  to  him  also,  he 
agreed  to  accompany  his  friend  to  the  home  of  his  future 
colleague.  Alderman  Parry  recalls  to  this  day  the  look  of 
askance  with  which  their  host  surveyed  the  diminutive 
figure  of  the  new-comer,  but  he  also  remembers  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  had  not  been  long  under  the  roof  before  his 
charm  of  manner  had  completely  captivated  his  host, 
whose  gratification  was  quickened  even  more  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  by  the  oratorical  triumphs  of  his  youthful 
guest. 

Introduced  as  the  Liberal  candidate  for  the  Carnar- 
von Boroughs,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  accorded  a  great 
welcome  by  the  assembled  delegates  of  the  Federation, 
which  he  instantly  justified  with  a  speech  which  con- 
vulsed the  audience  with  its  scintillations  of  clever  witti- 
cisms. After  expressing  his  keen  regret  that  the  North 
Wales  Federation  did  not  see  its  way  to  co-operate  heartily 
with  the  sister  organisation  in  South  Wales,  he  proceeded 
to  say  : 

You  in  South  Wales  have  lately  exported  to 
us  in  the  north  a  Bishop.*  This  Bishop  has  a  very 
lively  imagination,  and  he  is  very  liable  to  draw  upon 
it.  He  conjures  up  visions  of  crowded  churches,  but, 
unfortunately  for  him,  what  the  lawyers  call  the 
facts  of  the  case  are  against  that  beautiful  fiction. 
In  the  agricultural  district  where  I  reside  there  are 
thirty  parishes,  and  the  condition  of  these  parishes  is 
a  very  fair  specimen  of  what  it  is  in  the  rural  districts 
generally  in  Wales.     Only  in  two  of  these  parishes  is 

*  The  present  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.     Previous  to  his  appointment  to  the  See 
of  St.  Asaph,  Bishop  F,dwards  was  the  Vicar  of  Carmarthen. 
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there  anything  approaching  a  congregation,  and  even 
in  these  the  majority  of  the  parishioners  are  Non- 
conformists. Taking  the  remaining  twenty-eight 
parishes  of  that  district,  I  believe  the  average  congre- 
gation comes  to  about  ten.  There  is  one  parish  in 
that  district  with  an  especially  large  tithe.  The  rector 
who  preceded  the  present  rector  happened  to  be  a 
married  man,  and  his  wife  was  the  only  member  of 
the  congregation.  I  was  told,  though  I  cannot 
guarantee  the  absolute  truth  of  the  statement,  that 
he  used  to  take  advantage  of  the  sermon  to  retort 
upon  his  audience  for  the  curtain  lectures  which  his 
audience  inflicted  upon  him  during  the  week.  That 
gentleman  passed  away,  and  so  did  his  audience. 
The  next  rector  was  a  bachelor,  and  he  had  no  con- 
gregation at  all.  He  considered  the  blessings  of 
single  life  for  six  days  in  the  week  compensated 
him  for  having  no  congregation.  Accordingly  he  re- 
mained unmarried,  and  would  have  no  congregation 
unless  he  married.  I  think  that  it  was  Carlyle  who 
said  it  was  wonderful  how  long  a  rotten  constitu- 
tion would  hold  together  if  it  is  not  handled  roughly. 
In  North  Wales  the  Establishment  is  handled  so 
delicately  and  so  softly  that  I  did  not  anticipate  any 
serious  damage  to  the  Church  from  that  quarter, 
but  the  way  you  handle  it  in  South  Wales  is  more 
vigorous — in  fact,  comparatively  speaking,  you  handle 
it  murderously. 

Striking  as  the  speech  was,  he  achieved  a  still  greater 
triumph  at  the  evening  demonstration,  when  he  seconded 
a  resolution  which  declared  "  That  the  people  of  Wales 
should  be  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  purely 
domestic  affairs  of  the  Principality,  and  recognises  in  the 
movement  to  secure  self-government  for  Wales,  which  re- 
ceived Mr.  Gladstone's  support  at  Manchester,  the  solution 
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of  the  grave  difficulties  under  which  the  Principality 
suffers,  by  reason  of  the  neglect  of  succeeding  Governments 
to  meet  the  legislative  requirements  of  its  people."  Such 
a  resolution  appealed  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  with  an  irre- 
sistible force,  for  it  gave  utterance  to  sentiments  which 
had  long  possessed  him ;  and  he  delivered  a  speech  which 
marked  not  only  the  most  careful  preparation  in  regard 
to  the  choiceness  of  its  setting  but  also  the  highest  note 
of  his  eloquence.  Selections  from  this  speech  are  here 
given. 

As  a  North  Wales  Liberal  (he  declared)  I  cordially 
support  this  resolution.  It  appears  to  me  that  every 
man  who  advocates  special  legislation  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  Wales  must,  in  order  to  be  con- 
sistent, believe  in  the  desirability  of  creating  a  special 
legislature  to  satisfy  these  requirements.  When  we 
consider  the  slow  rate  of  Parliamentary  progress  with 
reforms,  even  when  endorsed  by  the  electorate,  we 
cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  one  if  not  two 
generations  will  have  passed  away  before  the  Imperial 
Parliament  can  have  redressed  the  Welsh  national 
grievances  of  to-day.  Now  it  surpasses  my  imagination 
to  conceive  how  persons  who  are  ardent  advocates  of 
Irish  Home  Rule  can  discover  any  plausible  reasons 
for  objecting  to  Welsh  Home  Rule.  In  reading  the 
debates  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  Bills  two  things 
struck  me  very  forcibly.  One  circumstance  was 
that  all  the  main  arguments  in  favour  of  self-govern- 
ment are  equally  applicable  to  the  case  of  Wales. 
The  other,  and  to  my  mind  the  most  startling  fea- 
ture of  the  comparison,  was,  that  not  one  of  the  stock 
objections  raised  by  the  Unionists  to  the  conferring 
of  autonomy  upon  Ireland  would  in  the  slightest 
degree  be  applicable  to  the  proposal  of  a  similar  con- 
cession to  Wales.     Mr.  Gladstone,  in  referring  to  the 
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great  measure  of  agrarian  reforms  passed  by  suc- 
cessive Parliaments  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland,  said : 
"  We  have  not  failed,  but  we  have  not  finished." 
Quite  so  ;  but  in  the  case  of  Wales  they  have  not 
yet  even  begun.  Not  a  single  measure  of  primary 
importance  has  been  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment to  satisfy  the  special  wants  of  Wales.  It  may 
be  pointed  out  that  there  are  Coercion  Acts  and  other 
such  features  in  the  history  of  Ireland  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  relations  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment with  Wales.  But  such  circumstances  as  these 
are  not  conditions  in  themselves.  They  are  simply 
the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  certain  conditions. 
Our  phenomenal  patience  under  injustice  and  wrong 
alone  has  prevented  the  creation  for  us  of  such  evi- 
dences. We  have  never  quarrelled  with  tyranny  as 
the  Irish  have  done.  We  have  rather  turned  the 
cheek  to  the  smiter. 

We  are  told  by  certain  of  our  Tory  Members  that 
Wales  will  serve  its  own  interests  best  by  identifying 
itself  closely  with  England,  and  losing  her  individu- 
ality in  an  amalgamation  with  that  great  nation. 
But  there  is  another  way  of  looking  at  it.  We  must 
recollect  that  England  is  a  great  commercial  nation 
— one  of  whose  cities  alone  is  of  vastly  greater  politi- 
cal and  mercantile  importance  than  the  whole  of 
Wales.  How  can  this  immensely  busy  country  find 
the  time  to  regard  the  local  and  special  interests  of 
such  an  insignificant  portion  of  its  dominions,  even 
if  it  had  the  disposition  to  do  so  ?  But  has  it  dis- 
played any  such  kindly  inclination  towards  our  coun- 
try ?  On  the  contrary.,  it  has  treated  with  contempt 
the  sacrifice  of  loyalty  rendered  by  little  Wales  ;  it 
has  accorded  to  her  grievances  nothing  but  cold 
neglect ;  it  has  lavished  upon  her  pet  institutions 
unmitigated  derision ;   and  yet  that  is  the  nation  in 
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whose  keeping  we  are  told  our  country's  interests 
would  be  safer  than  were  they  placed  unreservedly 
in  the  hands  of  her  sons  !  For  my  own  part  I  cannot 
help  believing  that  the  prospects  of  Wales  would  be 
brighter  and  more  promising  were  her  destinies  con- 
trolled by  a  people  whose  forefathers  proved  their 
devotion  to  the  country's  interests  on  a  thousand 
battlefields  with  their  heart's  blood,  and  who,  despite 
the  persecution  of  centuries,  have  even  to  this  very 
hour  preserved  her  institutions  and  tongue,  and 
retained  the  same  invincible  love  for  her  hills.  This 
conference  is  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  it  has 
been  an  eventful  one.  This  resolution  is  a  fitting 
climax  to  its  proceedings.  You  have  pledged  your- 
self to  a  great  programme — land  reform,  local  option, 
and  other  great  reforms.  But,  however  drastic  and 
broad  they  may  appear  to  be,  they  after  all  simply 
touch  the  fringes  of  that  vast  social  question  which 
must  be  dealt  with  in  the  near  future.  There  is  a 
momentous  time  coming.  The  dark  continent  of 
wrong  is  being  explored,  and  there  is  a  missionary 
spirit  abroad  for  its  reclamation  to  the  realm  of 
right.  A  Holy  War  has  been  proclaimed  against 
"  Man's  inhumanity  to  man,"  and  the  people  of 
Europe  are  thronging  to  the  crusade.  The  great 
question  for  us  to  determine  is  this  :  Whether  in 
this  mighty  Armageddon,  Wales  shall  simply  be  the 
standard-bearer  of  another  nation,  or  shall,  like 
"  ddraig-goch,"  once  more  lead  forth  a  nation  to  do 
battle  for  the  right  as  of  old.  As  a  Welshman  I  feel 
confident  that  once  it  is  afforded  the  opportunity, 
my  country  will  act  its  part  honourably  in  the  con- 
flict. The  ennobling  influences  of  Christians  have 
not  played  upon  her  heart  for  a  whole  century  in 
vain.  They  have  elevated  and  guided  her  impulses, 
they    have    awakened    the    fervour    of    her    national 
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enthusiasm.  That  is  why  I  feel  so  sanguine  that 
were  self-government  conceded  to  Wales  she  would  be 
a  model  to  the  nationalities  of  the  earth,  of  a  people 
who  have  driven  oppression  from  their  hillsides  and 
initiated  the  glorious  reign  of  freedom  and  justice 
and  truth. 

The  speech  made  a  profound  impression,  and,  as  the 
great  audience  filed  into  the  street  that  night,  one  heard 
references  to  it  on  every  hand.  There  was  a  general  and 
an  instinctive  feeling  that  a  great  man  had  arisen  in 
Israel,  a  feeling  which  found  fitting  expression  in  the 
leading  article  of  the  following  day's  issue  of  the  South 
Wales  Daily  News.  "  We  hope,"  declared  the  leading 
Liberal  journal  of  the  Principality,  "  that  no  stone  will 
be  left  unturned  to  ensure  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  return, 
because  we  believe  that  he  belongs  to  that  class  of  young 
and  rising  Welshmen  who  will  in  a  future — and  a  no 
distant  future — period  be  the  pride  of  the  Welsh  people." 

Earlier  than  was  anticipated,  and  in  a  manner  altogether 
unexpected,  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  opportunity  came.  In 
the  following  month  of  March  there  came  the  sad  news 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  Swetenham,  the  Tory  Member  for  the 
Carnarvon  Boroughs.  At  once  the  opposing  parties  in  the 
Boroughs  prepared  for  the  struggle  thus  precipitated, 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  formally  adopted  by  the  local 
Liberal  associations  as  their  candidate.  It  is  gratifying  to 
recall  that,  at  the  meeting  at  which  the  formal  adoption 
was  made,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  confessed  that  he  had  been 
very  much  encouraged  by  the  liberal  offers  made  to  him 
by  several  solicitors  in  both  Carnarvon  and  Bangor  who 
placed  their  services  as  election  agents  at  his  disposal  to 
work  for  him  during  the  election  free  of  charge.  "  When 
the  heavy  charges  and  expenses  connected  with  election- 
eering are  taken  into  consideration,"  he  declared.  "  it 
will  be  easily  understood  that  these  expenses  are  such  as 
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practically  to  debar  any  candidate  coming  forward  from 
among  the  masses.     I   am  not  only  for  the  people,"   he 
continued,  "  but  of  the  people,  and  as  the  election  expenses 
will  be  a  serious  consideration  and  hindrance  in  my  case, 
I   cannot  but  thankfully  accept  the  proffered  gratuitous 
assistance.     I  ask  you  not  to  fight  for   me   on  personal 
grounds,  but  rather  to  fight  to  the  bitter  end  for   liberty 
and  for  your  principles.     I  assure  you  that  I  am  not  going 
to  conduct  the  contest  as  if  I  were  merely  fighting  for  my 
own  personal  interests,  but  rather  to  achieve  a  triumphant 
victory    for    those    principles    which    I    believe    the    vast 
majority  of  the  electorate  in  these  Boroughs  hold  dear." 
At  the  outset  the  advantage  seemed  to  lie  with  the 
Liberals.      They   were   ready   with   their   candidate   while 
their  opponents,  on  the  other  hand,  were  in  a  quandary. 
They   had   sought   Mr.    Ellis   Nanney,  the  most   powerful 
and  popular  of  the  Carnarvonshire  squirearchy,  to  cham- 
pion their  cause,  but  he  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
overtures.       In    their   extremity    there   was   proffered   to 
them  the  candidature  of  a  Welsh  barrister  in  South  Wales 
who  had  seceded  from  the  Liberal  party  on  the  question 
of  Home  Rule.     The  local  leaders  of  the  Unionist  party 
were  about  to  close  with  the  offer,  as  an  easy  and  imme- 
diate solution  of  their  difficulties,  when  strong  representa- 
tions were  made  to  them  that  the  adoption  of    one  so 
devoid  of  local  interests  and  associations  would  mean  the 
certain  loss  of  the  seat.     As  a  result  the  candidature  of 
the  stranger  was  cancelled,  and  the  greatest  pressure  was 
again  brought  to  bear  upon  Mr.  Ellis  Nanney.     Great  was 
the  jubilation  of  the  Unionists  when  it  was  known  that 
the  popular  squire  of  Llanystumdwy  had  at  last  yielded 
to  their  entreaties,  and  equally  significant  was  the  ready 
acknowledgment  of  the  local  Liberals  that  they  were  con- 
fronted with  the    strongest    man  whom    their    opponents 
could  possibly  pit  against  them. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  once  issued  his  election  address, 
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which  was  hailed  as  one  that  ought  to  satisfy  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  most  extreme  men  in  the  party  without  giving 
the  slightest  offence  to  the  moderate  and  steady-going 
adherents  of  traditional  Liberalism.  On  the  basis  of  his 
address  the  candidate  was  fittingly  described  as  having 
a  complete  grasp  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  the 
day,  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  full  knowledge 
possessed  by  practical  and  experienced  statesmen. 

This  first  election  address  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  an 
historic  association  for  all  who  are  interested  in  his  career. 
It  embodies  the  germ  of  those  political  aims  and  pur- 
poses which  have  latterly  come  into  such  full  fruition  : 

To  the  free  and  independent  Electors  of  the  Carnarvon- 
shire District  Boroughs. 

Fellow  Countrymen, — Owing  to  the  sad  and 
unexpected  circumstance  of  the  death  of  our  late 
Member,  Mr.  Edmund  Swetenham,  Q.C.,  you  are 
suddenly  called  upon  to  elect  another  representative 
to  Parliament. 

You  now  have  the  opportunity  of  blotting  out 
the  stain  which  has  for  the  last  three  years  tarnished 
your  Parliamentary  record,  and  of  restoring  the 
wonted  allegiance  of  these  ancient  Boroughs  to  the 
great  principles  of  Liberalism. 

Recent  by-elections  prove  that  the  country  is 
sick  and  tired  of  Mr.  Balfour's  baton- an d-bayonet 
rule  in  Ireland,  and  of  his  desperate  attempts  to 
repress  by  martial  law  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  a 
generous  nation.  I  come  before  you  as  a  firm  believer 
in  and  admirer  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  noble  alternative 
of  Justice  to  Ireland. 

Whilst  fully  recognising  that  the  wrongs  of  Ire- 
land must  of  necessity  have  the  first  claim  upon  the 
attention  of  the  Liberal  Party,  I  am  deeply  impressed 
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with  the  fact  that  Wales  has  wants  and  aspirations  of 
her  own  which  have  too  long  been  ignored  but  which 
must   no   longer   be   neglected.      First    and   foremost 
among   these  stands  the  cause   of   Religious  Liberty 
and  Equality  in  Wales.     If  returned  to  Parliament 
by  you  it  shall  be  my  earnest  endeavour  to  labour 
for  the  triumph  of  this  great  cause.     Wales  has  for 
many   a  year  yearned  in  her  heart  for  the   attain- 
ment of  that  religious  equality  and  freedom  which  is 
impossible  whilst  the  English  Church  as  by  law  estab- 
lished is  imposed  upon  us  as  the  National  Religion 
of    Wales,    and    is    maintained     by    Welsh    National 
endowments,    and   whilst    clerical   bigotry    dominates 
over   our   churchyards.      The   Liberal   party    has   re- 
cently   placed    the    Disestablishment    and    Disendow- 
ment  of  the   English  Church  in   Wales  in   the  fore- 
front of  its  platform,  and  I  earnestly  trust  that  you, 
the    electors    of    a    Nonconformist    constituency,    will 
not  openly  reject  this  proffered  boon  by  returning  a 
Tory  representative. 

I  believe  that  our  land  and  labour  laws  work 
inequality  and  injustice,  and  I  am  in  favour  of 
measures  for  simplifying  and  cheapening  the  Transfer 
of  Land ;  for  the  Taxation  of  Ground  Rents  ;  the 
Enfranchisement  of  Leaseholds  ;  and  for  improving 
the  condition  of  the  Tenant-Farmers  and  labour. 

I  have  always  been  a  consistent  advocate  of 
Temperance,  and  had  the  privilege  of  being  largely 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  adoption  of  the 
"  Direct  Veto  "  by  the  party  at  the  recent  Liberal 
Conference  in  Manchester.  If  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  support  measures 
which  have  for  their  object  the  removal  from  our 
midst  of  the  disastrous  temptations  of  strong  drink. 
I  take  a  keen  interest  in  our  river  and  sea  fisheries, 
and  had  the  honour  of  being  the  first  member  of  the 
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Carnarvonshire  County  Council  to  propose  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Sea  Fisheries  Regulation  Act  to  the 
sea-board  of  this  county.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
powers  of  that  Act  amplified  and  made  more  practic- 
able. 

I  believe  in  a  liberal  extension  of  the  principle 
of  Decentralisation.  There  are  also  such  questions 
as  "  One  Man,  One  Vote,"  Graduated  Taxation,  a 
"  Free  Breakfast  Table,"  and  many  other  much-needed 
reforms ;  but  what  availeth  it  even  to  enumerate 
them  while  there  is  a  Tory  Government  in  power  ? 

The  contest  will,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
be  over  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks'  time,  and  I 
fear  that  I  cannot,  therefore,  hope  to  have  the  plea- 
sure of  making  the  personal  acquaintance  of  each  of 
you  ;  but  I  venture  to  think,  nevertheless,  that  you 
will,  at  this  important  juncture  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  neither  "  from  fear,  favour,  affection,  nor 
hope  of  reward,"  set  aside  her  supreme  claim  upon 
your  consideration. — I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient 
servant,  D.    Lloyd   George. 

March  24,  1890. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  claim  that  never  had  any  Welsh 
aspirant  for  Parliamentary  honours  hitherto  issued  an 
election  address  so  comprehensive  in  its  scope,  so  clearly 
vocal  of  the  deepest  needs  of  the  Principality,  or,  indeed, 
so  alluring  in  its  prospects  of  legislation  as  that  which 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  issued  on  this  occasion.  It  broke  up 
ground  that  had  long  lain  fallow.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  scarcely  had  he  embarked  upon  his  candidature 
than  the  most  sinister  attempts  were  made  to  stir  up 
prejudice.  Objection  was  raised  against  him  on  the 
ground  of  his  youth  and  inexperience.  So  skilfully 
and  persistently  was  this  consideration  urged  that  its 
echoes  were  to  be  heard,  according  to  one  of  the  Press 
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correspondents,  even  in  the  jargon  of  the  streets  :  "  Rhyw 
hogia  fel  yna  yn  sythu  eu  hunain."  (Some  youngsters 
like  these  who  fancy  themselves.)  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  sphere  where  wisdom  is  more  generally 
accepted  as  the  special  characteristic  of  advanced  age 
than  in  a  Welsh  community,  there  was  real  ground 
for  apprehension  lest  the  objection  might  strike  root  in 
a  favourable  soil.  For  that  reason  one  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  stanchest  supporters  deemed  it  necessary  to 
make  a  spirited  protest  in  the  columns  of  the  Press  against 
so  unfair  and  so  purely  traditional  a  misgiving.  "  I 
think  that  it  is  high  time,"  he  wrote,  "  that  this  prejudice 
against  young  men  taking  positions  of  responsibility 
should  be  rooted  out.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder  that 
old  men  should  be  appointed  judges  and  bishops,  because 
these  offices  are  fat  geese  which  are  given  away  as  rewards 
for  long  services  or  as  family  favours.  But  why,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  should  the  people  of  Wales,  who 
have  so  many  grievances  to  be  set  right,  choose  to  be 
represented  by  worn-out,  dull,  stiff,  old  fogeys  who  have 
not  a  stroke  of  enthusiasm  left  in  them,  and  whose  minds 
are  utterly  closed  to  new  ideas  ?  If  there  is  any  place  in 
the  world  where  there  is  need  of  catlike  vigilance  and 
unceasing  activity  it  is  the  British  House  of  Commons. 
I  confidently  believe  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  if  elected 
Member  for  these  Boroughs  (as  I  believe  he  will  be),  will 
prove  an  excellent  representative  and  a  fit  comrade  for 
Mr.  T.  E.  Ellis.  He  is  active  and  full  of  enthusiasm,  and 
has  a  quick  eye  to  the  interests  of  Wales." 

This  objection  dispelled,  his  opponents,  in  the  hope  of 
weaning  from  him  "  the  moderate  and  steady-going 
adherents  of  traditional  Liberalism,"  who  were  rightly 
believed  to  hold  the  balance  in  the  contest,  sedulously 
began  to  foment  a  fresh  prejudice  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  much  too  extreme  a  man  for  the  Carnarvon  Boroughs. 
It   is   interesting   to    recall  that  it  was  left  to  Mr.  S.  T. 

2—0* 
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Evans,  who  had  been  returned  as  the  Member  for  Mid- 
Glamorgan  only  some  two  months  earlier,  to  shatter  this 
objection.  "It  is  said  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  too 
advanced  a  politician  for  you  in  these  Boroughs,"  declared 
Mr.  Evans  at  one  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  meetings,  "  but 
let  me  assure  you  that  he  will  lose  fifty  per  cent,  of  his  Rad- 
icalism in  the  enervating  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.' '  This  sagacious  observation  had  the  desired  effect 
upon  "  the  moderate  adherents  of  traditional  Liberalism," 
and  they  openly  espoused  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  candidature. 

The  difficulties  of  the  young  candidate,  however,  were 
by  no  means  over.  There  appeared  in  his  path  a  still 
more  formidable  obstacle,  which  could  not  fail  to  put  his 
mettle  to  the  severest  test,  for,  just  as  the  Liberal  forces 
were  being  marshalled  in  battle  array  for  the  most  strenu- 
ous campaign  which  the  constituency  had  ever  experi- 
enced, there  came,  as  a  bolt  from  the  blue,  the  startling 
declaration  by  the  Rev.  Evan  Jones  of  Carnarvon,  one  of 
the  most  influential  and  popular  ministers  in  the  Welsh 
Calvinistic  Methodist  body,  that  he  was  not  prepared  to 
give  either  his  support  or  his  vote  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
unless  he  first  pledged  himself  to  make  his  support  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  proposal  to  give  Home  Rule  to  Ireland 
strictly  conditional  on  an  understanding  being  given  by 
the  Liberal  leaders  that  a  Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill 
should  be  introduced  into  Parliament  either  concurrently 
with,  or  at  least  immediately  after,  the  passage  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons  and  prior 
to  the  dissolution  of  Parliament. 

As  a  proof  of  his  determination  the  Rev.  Evan  Jones 
attended  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  meeting  at  Carnarvon,  and,  in 
spite  of  angry  protests  from  the  more  zealous  of  the  local 
Liberals,  he  demanded  of  the  candidate  the  stipulated 
pledge.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  readily  admitted  that  so  exact- 
ing a  demand  on  the  part  of  so  influential  a  divine  on  the 
threshold  of  the  contest  placed  him  in  a  difficult  position. 
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"  I  can  hardly  believe,"  he  declared  with  characteristic 
frankness,  "  that  Mr.  Evan  Jones  has  any  right  to  make 
such  a  suggestion.  I  am  certain,  however,  that  I  have  no 
right  to  dictate  to  Mr.  Gladstone  what  he  should  do  or 
should  not  do.  Should  our  illustrious  leader  choose  to 
retire  after  having  passed  the  Home  Rule  Bill  successfully, 
it  will  not  be  for  me  to  prohibit  him  taking  such  a  course. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  Welsh  Nonconformists  would 
much  prefer  a  measure  of  Disestablishment  at  the  hands 
of  some  Liberal  statesman  other  than  Mr.  Gladstone — Sir 
William  Harcourt,  for  example.  We  should  keep  in  mind 
the  great  consideration  that  the  Liberal  party  is  pledged 
to  give  Wales  a  Disestablishment  measure  as  soon  as 
Home  Rule  has  been  granted  to  Ireland." 

Satisfactory  as  was  this  assurance  to  the  audience 
generally,  the  Rev.  Evan  Jones  refused  to  be  pacified. 
"  I  admit,"  he  exclaimed,  "  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  can- 
not dictate  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  I  maintain  that  he 
can  specify  the  condition  upon  which  his  support  will  be 
given  to  Irish  Home  Rule.  For  my  own  part  I  am  quite 
unprepared  to  support  Mr.  George's  candidature  unless  I 
am  satisfied  on  this  point.  The  Liberal  leaders,  it  is  true, 
have  promised  to  give  Wales  a  Disestablishment  measure, 
but  they  have  taken  care  to  omit  to  say  when  it  will  be 
given." 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  :    "  They  have  specified  the  time." 

Rev.  Evan  Jones  :    "  Where  ?  " 

"  In  Manchester,"  was  the  candidate's  ready  reply. 

The  reverend  gentleman,  however,  refused  to  be  com- 
forted, and  he  proceeded  to  insist  upon  a  pledge  from 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  that  he  would  even  vote  against  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland  if  Mr.  Gladstone  refused  to  give  the 
desired  undertaking  regarding  Welsh  Disestablishment ;  but 
the  audience  refused  to  give  him  a  further  hearing,  and  he 
was  forced  to  resume  his  seat.  To  the  party  managers 
there  was  little  satisfaction  in   silencing   so  formidable   a 
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heckler,  troublesome  though  he  was.  They  were  not  blind 
to  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  not  only  had  the  Rev. 
Evan  Jones  distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the  most  doughty 
of  controversialists  on  Welsh  platforms  and  in  the  Welsh 
Press,  but  he  was  also  the  minister  of  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  influential  of  the  Nonconformist  churches  in  the 
constituency,  and,  as  such,  he  could  not  fail  to  carry  with 
him  into  the  zone  of  neutrality  a  body  of  voters  at  a  time 
and  in  a  struggle  in  which  a  single  vote  might  suffice  to 
decide  the  final  issue.  Obviously  there  was  no  little 
justification  for  the  consternation  with  which  the  Liberal 
ranks  had  become  smitten  as  the  immediate  result  of 
this  action. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  it  was  the  candi- 
date alone  who  remained  untouched  and  undismayed 
by  the  prevailing  panic.  He  pursued  his  campaign  with 
an  undiminished  faith  in  his  destiny  and  in  the  triumph 
of  his  candidature.  In  the  light  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
later  career  with  his  land  reform  propagandism,  it 
becomes  extremely  interesting  to  recall  that  he  made 
Welsh  Disestablishment  and  the  land  question  the  two 
main  planks  in  his  platform  at  that  election.  "  A  radical 
reform  is  necessary  in  the  land  laws  of  the  country,"  he 
declared  in  one  of  his  speeches,  "  and  this  will  bring  about 
increased  prosperity  in  the  towns.  The  leasehold  system, 
so  prevalent  throughout  the  land,  is  most  oppressive  and 
unjust.  It  is  a  stain  on  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  Member  of  Parliament  to  do  his  utmost 
to  remove  it  from  the  Statute  Book." 

But  in  spite  of  the  attractiveness  of  his  programme 
and  the  fervour  of  his  zeal  for  far-reaching  reforms,  the 
clouds  of  doubt  and  despondency  still  lingered  over  the 
Liberal  camp.  He  was  greatly  handicapped  by  the  loss 
of  the  assistance  of  so  popular  a  leader  as  the  late  Tom 
Ellis,  who  just  at  that  time  had  been  compelled  to  journey 
to  the  East  on  account  of  his  impaired  health.     "  Were  I 
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enjoying  my  usual  health,"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
"  I  would  be  with  you  night  after  night  appealing  to  my 
countrymen  to  win  a  further  battle  for  Welsh  national- 
ism. As  it  is,  I  can  only  send  you  these  few  lines  to  wish 
you  a  complete  and  honourable  victory." 

The  late  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  came  to  Carnarvon  to 
espouse  the  claims  of  the  Liberal  cause,  and  he  was  greatly 
impressed  with  the  righting  qualities  of  the  Liberal  candi- 
date. "  He  is  quite  a  young  fellow,"  he  said  of  him,  "  he 
is  not  a  great  size,  but  he  is  a  plucky  young  fellow.  He 
reminds  me  of  his  namesake,  David,  when  he  went  out  to 
fight  Goliath.  I  don't  exactly  call  him  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  but  I  do  call  him  the  Royal  George." 

Just  at  this  juncture  the  late  Mr.  Tobit  Evans — 
at  that  time  the  chief  Liberal  Unionist  Agent  for  the 
Principality — arrived  at  Carnarvon  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  exact  trend  of  the  contest.  He  inter- 
viewed canvassers  and  pressmen  and  he  entered  into 
conversation  with  the  most  prominent  and  best-informed 
of  the  local  men.  With  the  evening's  post  he  dispatched 
to  the  Unionist  headquarters  in  London  a  full  report  of 
his  investigations.  He  declared  that  dissension  had 
already  crept  into  the  Liberal  ranks,  that  denominational 
bias  was  in  an  active  state  of  fermentation,  and  that 
there  was  a  consensus  of  feeling  that  the  revolt  of  the 
Rev.  Evan  Jones  would  lead  to  the  defection  of  a  large 
number  of  Nonconformists  from  the  Liberal  standard. 
On  the  strength  of  these  facts  he  predicted  a  sure  and  a 
substantial  victory  for  the  Unionist  candidate.  Having 
dispatched  his  message,  Mr.  Tobit  Evans  wended  his 
way  to  the  pavilion  at  Carnarvon,  where  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
was  advertised  to  speak  that  evening.  The  place  was 
crowded,  and  in  due  time  the  youthful  candidate  made 
his  appearance.  The  Unionist  agent,  eager  to  spy  the 
nakedness  of  the  land,  marked  with  serene  satisfaction 
the  presence  of  a  large  neutral  zone  in  the  meeting  where 
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the  advent  of  the  candidate  had  evoked  neither  applause 
nor  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  devoted  his  speech 
to  the  advocacy  of  the  measures  adumbrated  in  his  elec- 
tion address,  and  the  audience  was  listening  with  content 
when  suddenly  the  orator's  voice  quivered  with  the  note 
of  emotion.  "  I  once  heard  a  man  wildly  declaiming 
against  Tom  Ellis  as  a  Parliamentary  representative,"  he 
proceeded  to  say,  amid  the  hush  that  had  fallen  upon  the 
great  assembly,  "  for  according  to  that  man  Mr.  Ellis's 
disqualification  consisted  mainly  in  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  brought  up  in  '  a  cottage.'  The  Tories  have  not 
yet  realised,"  cried  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  as  his  voice  rang 
through  the  building  like  the  clear  note  of  a  great  bell, 
"  that  the  day  of  the  cottage-bred  men  has  at  last  dawned." 
The  exclamation,  so  vivid  in  its  representation  and  so 
fervid  in  its  note  of  appeal,  revealed  to  the  audience  the 
dramatic  contrast  between  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  the 
territorial  magnate  who  was  then  opposing  him,  and  in  an 
instant  the  whole  assembly  sprang  frantically  to  their  feet, 
and  the  rafters  of  the  hall  reverberated  again  and  again 
with  the  thunder  of  their  applause  as  men  shouted  them- 
selves hoarse  and  waved  their  hats  in  the  fervour  of  their 
ecstasies.  Amid  this  remarkable  demonstration,  the 
Unionist  agent  hurried  forth  into  the  street.  As  soon  as 
he  reached  his  hotel  he  penned  a  fresh  message  to  the 
party  headquarters.  "  I  much  regret,"  he  wrote,  "  that  I 
find  myself  compelled  to  reverse  my  previous  opinion  of 
the  prospects  of  the  contest.  I  attended  Lloyd  George's 
meeting  at  Carnarvon  this  evening,  and  under  the  sway  of 
his  marvellous  oratorical  powers  the  audience  was  electri- 
fied beyond  anything  I  have  ever  witnessed  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life.  Strong  men  broke  down  with  emotion, 
while  those  who  have  hitherto  been  neutral  and  even 
indifferent  were  swept  off  their  feet  with  the  whirlwind 
of  his  eloquence.  A  man  who  can  make  so  thrilling  and 
overpowering   an   appeal   to   the   emotions    is    absolutely 
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invincible  in  Wales,  and  for  that  reason  I  feel  compelled  to 
warn  you  that  in  my  opinion  the  seat  is  lost  to  our  party.* 
The  election  took  place  on  April  10th,  and  the  result 
was  declared  on  the  following  day.  The  first  count  gave 
the  Unionist  candidate  a  slight  majority,  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  in  spite  of  his  deep  sense  of  disappointment  at 
such  a  result,  was  about  to  tender  his  congratulations  to 
his  opponent,  who  was  already  elated  with  joy,  when  one  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  strongest  supporters  urged  on  him  the 
necessity  of  a  second  count.  This  was  duly  demanded  and 
secured.  In  the  second  count  every  voting  paper  was 
scrutinised  with  the  greatest  care,  with  the  result  that  it 
was  discovered  that  a  bundle  of  voting  papers  recorded  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had,  amid  the  flurry  of  the  first 
count,  been  placed  among  the  voting  papers  of  his  oppo- 
nent, and  thus  credited  to  him.  The  revised  figures  gave 
the  following  result,  as  declared  by  the  returning  officer  : 

D.  Lloyd  George  . .  .  .  .  .     1,963 

H.  Ellis  Nanney  . .  . .  .  .     1,945 


Majority  for  Lloyd  George         ..  18 

"  The  banner  of  the  Red  Dragon  has  been  borne 
aloft  in  triumph,"  exclaimed  the  young  victor  as  the 
great  crowd  surged  around  him  shouting  and  cheering 
in  its  jubilation.  On  paper  the  majority  seemed  so  infini- 
tesimal that  the  Times,  in  its  issue  of  the  following  day, 
emphasised  the  fact  that,  if  only  ten  voters  in  the  con- 
stituency had  been  persuaded  to  cast  their  votes  differ- 
ently the  seat  would  have  been  saved  for  the  Unionist 
party  ;  but  only  those  who  knew  how  fiercely  the  struggle 
had  been  fought  could  realise  how  great  a  triumph  that 
narrow  majority  of  eighteen  votes  represented.     As  one 

*  These    facts    were    afterwards    narrated    to  me  by  Mr.   Tobit   Evans  him 
self.— J   H.E. 
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of  the  leading  journals  in  the  constituency  truly  observed 
in  its  appraisement  of  the  real  significance  of  the  victory, 
"  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  won  the  election  in  the  teeth  of 
the  greatest  odds  through  sheer  force  of  principle  and  of 
popular  enthusiasm.  He  came  out  in  the  teeth  of  con- 
siderable prejudice — prejudice  based  partly  on  his  youth 
and  inexperience,  and  partly  on  his  extreme  political 
views.  He  has  won  golden  opinions  among  men  who 
originally  viewed  his  candidature  with  apprehension  and 
distrust." 

On  his  way  to  London  a  week  later  to  take  his  seat  at 
Westminster,  the  new  Member  was  met  by  a  great  body 
of  his  supporters  in  the  constituent  borough  of  Conway, 
and  amid  scenes  of  great  enthusiasm  he  was  escorted 
through  the  streets  with  an  imposing  torchlight  proces- 
sion. "  Our  victory  is  really  great,"  declared  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  in  addressing  the  crowd,  "  when  we  take  every- 
thing into  consideration — the  great  powers  arrayed  against 
us,  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  prestige  of 
the  rich,  all  of  which  were  arrayed  on  the  Tory  side.  Em- 
ployers of  labour,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  used 
their  influence  in  intimidating  those  in  their  employ- 
ment to  give  their  votes  for  the  Tory  candidate.  There 
were  also  other  forces  at  work  in  the  contest,  such  as  the 
lavish  distribution  of  coal.  One  hears  of  coal  being  dis- 
tributed freely  at  Christmas,  but,  on  account  of  the  elec- 
tion, it  was  given  even  more  freely  in  the  Boroughs  at 
Easter  time.  I  am  very  glad,  however,  to  think  that  the 
Carnarvon  electors  have  shown  themselves  to  be  fireproof, 
and  are  not  to  be  led  away  by  coal  from  the  path  of  duty. 
They  are  actuated  by  principles  rather  than  by  fuel." 

The  newly  elected  Member  formally  took  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  was  escorted  by  his  alder- 
manic  colleague,  Mr.  Arthur  Acland,  and  Mr.  Stuart 
Rendel,  at  that  time  the  Chairman  of  the  Welsh  Parlia- 
mentary Party,  as  he  walked  up   the  floor  of  the  House 
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to  the  table  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  oath  and  of 
signing  the  roll. 

With  his  inborn  predilection  for  dramatic  situations, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  chosen  the  day  set  apart  for  the 
introduction  of  the  Budget  as  the  occasion  of  his  formal 
introduction  to  the  House,  little  dreaming  of  that  vital 
relationship  to  Budget  Day  which  the  future  held  in  store 
for  him. 

In  accordance  with  the  usual  rule  on  the  occasion  of  a 
new  Member  taking  his  seat  after  a  by-election,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  was  not  allowed  to  walk  up  the  floor  of  the 
House  until  "  Questions "  had  been  finally  disposed  of. 
It  appears  that  while  he  was  waiting  he  entered  into 
conversation  with  one  of  the  police  officers  in  the  Members' 
Lobby.  According  to  the  story  of  the  constable,  the  new 
Member  for  the  Carnarvon  Boroughs  is  said  to  have 
remarked  :  "I  wonder  how  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
feels  when  he  is  about  to  introduce  his  Budget.  I  expect 
that  he  feels  very  nervous." 

"  Little  did  I  think  that  day,"  the  officer  has  since 
been  heard  to  say,  "  that  that  young  Member  would 
some  day  know  from  his  own  personal  experience  how 
a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  feels  on  such  an  occasion." 

"  The  intellect  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,"  the  late  Sir 
John  Puleston,  M.P.,  had  sneeringly  remarked  in  the 
course  of  a  speech  at  the  by-election,  "  does  not  con- 
fine him  within  the  narrow  limit  of  this  small  Princi- 
pality. His  ideas  are  as  boundless  as  the  Empire  itself." 
Truth,  indeed,  is  as  often  secreted  in  satire  as  it  is  in  jest. 
But  boundless  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  ideas  were  known 
to  be,  they  did  not  embrace  within  their  ambit  the  over- 
sight of  the  Treasury.  On  the  memorable  day  on  which 
he  first  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  interest 
of  the  assembly  was  focused  on  two  figures — that  of 
Mr.  Goschen,  who  was  about  to  unveil  the  mysteries  of 
his  Budget,   and  that  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,   who 
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sat  in  a  corner  seat  below  the  gangway  as  the  sullen  and 
pathetic  representation  of  an  erstwhile  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  who  had  never  known  the  joyous  travail  of 
a  Budget  Day.  "  Mr.  Lloyd  George,"  wrote  a  Parlia- 
mentary correspondent,  as  from  the  eminence  of  the 
Press  Gallery  he  diverted  his  attention  from  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  and  Mr.  Goschen  to  survey  the  diminutive 
form  of  the  new  Member  for  the  Carnarvon  Boroughs, 
"is  a  young  man,  pale  and  stooping,  and  of  a  lounging 
gait,  suggestive  of  a  shrunken  Mr.  Finlay." 

But  to  none  had  been  given  "  the  seeing  eye  "  to  dis- 
cern in  the  youthful  comer  the  form  and  the  figure  of  a 
future  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who  was  destined  in 
later  years  to  introduce  one  of  the  most  epoch-making 
Budgets  in  the  annals  of  British  politics. 
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